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To the much Eſteemed 
Mr. 70 HN Loc RE. 


Honoured Sir, 


SEND you this imperfect Draught 
of your excellent Efſay concerning 
Human Under, ; Which, I muſt con- 
feſs, falls as much iheet of the Perfecti- 
on, as it does of the Length of the Ori- 
ginal. Nevertheleſs, as I lately intimat- 
ed to you (and you were pleaſed to think, 
that what I in Reference to this 
Deſign, would not be wholly 1. Labour) 
am not without Hopes that it may, in 

this contracted Form, prove in ſome Mea- 
fure ' ſerviceable to that — End, which 
you have ſo ſucceſsfully aimed at in it, 
viz. The Advancement of real and uſeful 
Knowledge. The Inducement which mov- 


ed me to _ it, was a 
Conſi- 


DEDICATION. 


Conſideration purely extrinſical to the 
Work itſelf, and in Effect no other than 
this; that it would be better ſuited to the 
Eaſe and Convenience of ſome Sort of 
Readers, when reduced into this narrow 
Compaſs. In Order to this, I thought 
the Firſt Book, which is employed in re- 
futing the common Opinion of innate No- 
tions and Ideas, might be beſt ſpared in 
this Abridgment ; eſpecially fince the 
Reader may be convinced by what he 
ſhall find here, that ſuch a Suppoſition is 
at leaſt needleſs, in Regard he may attain 
to all the Knowledge he has, or finds 
himſelf capable of, without the Help of 
any ſuch innate Ideas. Beſides this, I have 
retrenched moſt of the larger Explicati- 
ons; and ſome uſeful Hints, and inftruc- 
tive Theories, I have wholly omitted; not 
becauſe they are leſs conſiderable in them- 
felves, but becauſe they ſeemed not fo ne- 
ceſſary to be infiſted on in an Abridgement, 
it being conſidered as a previous Inſti u- 
ment, and preparatory Help to guide and 
conduct the Mind in its Search after Truth 
and Knowledge, which is ſo effectually ac- 
comphſhed in the Original, that it muſt 
be conſidered as the higheſt of Neglects, 
in thoſe who omit the fair Opportunity 
you have given them. The Importance 
of ſome Chapters has laid me under the 

Neceſſity 


DEDICATION. 
Neceſſity of giving them entire, while in 
others not more 1s omitted, than the Re- 
capitulation of their Subjects, which from 
the Influence you had over it, they have 
apprehended in different Lights. This I 


hope will prove no Prejudice to the Eſſay 
itſelf, ſince none, I preſume, will think 
it reaſonable to form a Judgment of the 
whole Work from an Abridgment of it; 
for as far as a Copy is removed from its 
Original, ſo far it is diſtant from Authen- 
ticity, ſince this univerſally holds good, in 
what other Light can an Abridgment be 
eſteemed but in that which has been al- 
ready mentioned, that of preparing the 
Mind for a Free Conception of the Origi- 
nal. And I perſuade myſelf, that few 
Readers will be content with this Epitome, 
who can conveniently furniſh themſelves 
with the Eſſay at large. However, I am 
to think, that this alone will ſerve to make 
the Way to Knowledge ſomewhat more 
plain and eaſy ; and afford fuch Helps for 
the Improvement of Reaſon, as are per- 
haps in vain ſought after in thoſe Books, 
which profeſs to teach the Art of Reaſon- 
ing But nevertheleſs, whether you ſhall 
think fit to let it come abroad under the 
Diſadvantages that attend it in this Form, 


I muſt leave you to judge. I ſhall only 
add, that I thnk my own Pains abundant- 
ly 


DEDICATION. 


ly recompenſed by the agreeable as well 
as inſtructive Entertainment, which this 
nearer View and cloſer Inſpection into 
your Eſſay afforded me: And I am not a 
little pleaſed, that it has given me this 
Opportunity of expreſſing the juſt Value 
and Eſteem I have for it, as well as the 
Honour and Reſpect I have for its Author. 


I am, 


Oxon, Ap. 17, 
1695. 


Honoured $ I R, 
Your very Humble 
And Obliged Servant, 


JOHN WYNNE. 


THE 


THE 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. GOES it is the Under/landing that ſets Man 

above the Reſt of ſenſible Beings, and gives 
him all the Advantage and Dominion which he has 
over them; it is certainly a Subject, even for its 
Nobleneſs, worth the inquiring into. 


II. My Purpoſe therefore is to 1 into 
Original, Certainty, and Extent of Human 
ledge ; together with the Grounds and Degrees 
Belief, Opinion, and Afſent, which I ſhall do in 
following Method. 


III. Firff, I ſhall inquire into the 
thoſe Ideas or Notions, which a Man 
is conſcious to himſelf he has in his L 
Ways whereby the Underftanding comes to 
niſhed with them. 

Secondly, What the 
by thoſe Ideas; and the Certainty, Evidence, 
Extent of it. | 


Thirdly, I ſhall make ſome Inquiry into the Na- 
ture and Grounds of Faith and Opinion. 


IV. If by this Inquiry into the Nature of the Un- 
derſtanding, I can diſcover the Powers thereof, how 
far they reach, and where they fail us, it may be 
of Uſe to prevail with the buſy Mind of Man to be 
more cautious in meddling with Things exceedin 
its Comprehenſion, to ſtop when it is at the ut 
Extent of its Ability, and to fit down in a quiet Ig- 
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norance of thoſe Things, which upon Examination 
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We ſhould not then be fo forward, out of an 
AﬀeQation of Univerſal Knowledge, to perplex our- 
ſelves with Diſputes about Things to which our Un- 
derftandings are not ſuited ; and of which we can- 
not frame in our Minds any clear or diſtinct Percep- 
tions, or whereof (as it has perhaps too often hap- 
pened) we have not any Notions at all: But 
thould learn to content ourſelves with what is at- 
tainable by us in this State. 


V. For though the Comprehenfion of our Under- 
ſtanding comes exceeding ſhort of the vaſt Extent of 
Things ; yet we ſhall have Cauſe enough to my 
fy the bountiful Author of our Being, tor that Por- 
non and Degree of Knowledge he has beftowed on 
us fo far above all the reſt of the Inhabitants of this 
our Manſion. Men have Reaſon to be well ſatisfied 
with what God hath thought fit for them, fince he 
has given them (as St. Peter ſays, Izv] p23; gæùr x; 
td ic ar) whatſoever is neceffary for the Conveni- 
encies of Life, and Information of Firtue ; and has 
you wn the Reach of their Diſcovery, the com- 

able Proviſion for this Life, and the Way that 
leads to a better. How ſhort ſoever their Know- 
ledge may come of an univerſal, or perfect Com- 
prehenfion of whatever is, it yet ſecures their great 
Concernments, that they have Light enough to lead 

them to the Knowledge of their Maker, and the 
Sight of their own Duties. Men may find Matter 
ſufficient to buſy their Heads, and employ their 
Hands with Variety, Delight and Satisfaction; if 
they will not boldly quarrel with their owa Con- 
ſtitution, and throw away the Bleſſings their Hands 
are filled with, becauſe they are not big enough to 
graſp every Thing. We ſhall not have much 
on to complain of the Narrowneſs of our 
Minds, if we will but employ them about what may 
be of Uſe to us.; for of that they are very capable: 
And it will be an unpardonable, as well as childiſh 
Peeviſnneſs, if we undervalue the Advantages of 
our 
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our Knowledge, and neglect to improve it to the 
Ends for which it was given us, becauſe there are 
ſome Things that are ſet out of the Reach of it. It 
will be no Excuſe to an idle and untoward Ser- 
vant, who would not attend his Buſinefs by Candle- 
light, to plead that he had not broad Sunſhine. 

he Candle that is ſet up in us, ſhines bright enou 
for all our Purpoſes. The Diſcoveries we can make 
with this, ought to fatisfy us. And we ſhall then 
uſe our Underftandings right, when we entertain all 
Objects in the Way and Proportion, that they are 
ſuited to our Faculties ; and upon thoſe Grounds 
they are capable of being yours to us ; and not 
peremptorily or intemperately require Demonſtration, 
and demand Certainty, where Probability only is to 
be had, and which is ſufficient to govern all our 
Concernments. If we will diſbelieve every Thing, 
becauſe we cannot certainly know all Things ; we 
ſhall do as wiſely as he did who would not uſe his 


Legs, but fat ſtill and periſhed becauſe he had not 
Wings to fly. 


VL. When we know our own Strength, we ſhall 
the better know what to undertake with Hopes of 
Succeſs. And when we have well ſurveyed the 
Powers of our own Minds, we ſhall not be inclined 
either to fit ſtill, and not ſet our Thoughts on Work, 
in deſpair of — * Thing ; nor on the other 
Side, queſtion every Thing, and diſclaim all Know- 
ledge, becauſe ſome Things are not to be under- 
ftood. Our Buſineſs here, is not to know all Things, 
but thoſe Things which concern our Conduct. If 
we can find out thoſe Meaſures whereby a rational 
Creature, put into that State which Man is in, in 
this World, may and ought to govern his Opinions 
and Actions depending thereon, we need not be 
troubled that ſome other Things eſcape our Know- 
ledge. 


VII. This was that which gave the firſt Ri/e to this 
Eſſay concerning the Underſtanding. For I thought 
that the firſt Step towards ſatisfy ing ſeveral Inqui- 

ries 
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ries the Mind of Man was very apt to run into, was 
40 take a Survey of our Underflandings, examine our 
own Powers, and fee to what Things they were a- 
dapted. Fill that was done, I ſuſpected we 
at the wrong End, and in vain ſought for Satisfaction 
in a quiet and ſecure Poſſeſſion of Truths that moſt 
concerned us, whilſt we let looſe our Thoughts in 
the vaſt Ocean of Being, as if all that boundleſs Ex- 
tent were the natural and undoubted Poſſeſſion of 
our Underſtandings; wherein there was nothing ex- 
empt from its Deciſions, or that eſcaped its 

nfion. Thus Men extending their Inquiries 

d their Capacities, and letting their Thoughts 
wander into thoſe Depths where they can find 
no ſure Footing, it is no wonder that they 
' raiſe Dueſtions, and multiply Diſputes, which 
never coming to any clear Reſolution, are proper 
only to continue and increaſe their Doubts, and 
2 22 at haſt, — X 2 

hereas were the Capacities of our Underſtandings 

well confidered, the Extent of our Knowledge once 
diſcovered, and the Horizon found, which ſets Bounds 
betwen the enlightened and dark Parts of Things, 
between what is, and what is not comprehenſible by 
us, Men would — with leſs Scruple acquieſce 
in the avowed of the One, 
their Thoughts and Diſcourſe, with 
tage and Satisfaction in the Other. 


UO 


E 
Of Ideas in general, and their Original. 


the Term Idea, I mean whatever is the Ob- 
je of the Underſtanding, when a Man Thinks 


or whatever it is which the Mind can be employed 
about when Thinking. 


I preſume it will be eaſily granted me, that there 
are ſuch Ideas in Mens Minds: Every one is con- 
ſcious of them in himſelf; and Mens Words and 
Actions will ſatisfy him that they are in others. Our 


firſt Inquiry then thall be, how they come into the 
Mind. 


It is an eſtabliſhed Opinion amongſt ſome Men, 
that there are in the Underſtanding certain Innate 
Principles, ſome primary Notions (Kosva, s:) Cha- 
radlers, as it were ſtamped upon the Mind of Man, 
which the Soul receives in its very firſt Being, and 
brings into the World with it. 


This Opinion is accurately diſcuſſed, and re- 
futed in the Fir ſt Book of this Eſſay, to which I ſhall 


refer the Reader, that defires Satisfaction in this 
particular. | 


It thall be ſufficient here to ſhew, how Men barely 
by the Uſe of their natural Faculties, may attain to 
all the Knowledge op have, without the Help of 


any 
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any innate Impreſſions; and may arrive at Cer- 
tainty without any ſuch originai Notions or Princi- 

les. For I imagine, any one will eafily grant, 
FT bat it would be impertinent to ſuppoſe the Idea, 
of Colours innate in a Creature to whom God hath 
given Sight, and a Power to receive them by the 
Fyes from external Objects. I thall ſhew by what 
Ways and Degrees all other Ius come into the 
Mind ; for which I ſha!l appeal io every one's own 
Experience and Obſei vation. 


Let ve then ſuppoſe the Mind to be, as we ſay, 
auhies Paper, void of ail Characters, without any 
{d-as ; How comes it to be furniſhed ? Whence 
has it all the Materials of Reaſon and Knowledge 
do this Tanſwer, in one Word, from Experience and 
Oi ſer vation. This when employed about external 
ſanſible Objects, we may call Senſution By this we 
have the {eas of Bitter, Serveet, Yellow, Hard, &c. 
which a e commoriy called /enfible Qualities, be- 
cauſe conveyed into the Mind by the Senſes. The 
fame Experience, when employed about the internal 
Operations of the Mind, perceived, and reflected on 
by us, we may Call Refecion. Hence we have the 
ae on Perception, Thinling, Deubting, Willing, 
Reafuning, &c. | 


Theſe tuo, wiz. Fæternal material Things, as 
the Objects of Corjarimn ; and the Operations of our 
un Minds, as the Objects of Refiefion, appear 
% me the orly Vrizinals from wherce ail cur ldeas 
ler their Begianings. The Underſtanding ſeems 
act to have the leaft Glimmering of /deas, which it 
dcti: not receive from one ot theſe two Sources. 
hefe, when we have taken a ſull Survey of them, 
and their ſeveral Modes and Competitions, we ſhalt 
yd to contaig our whole Stock of Jlacas; and that 
we have nothirg in Gur Minds which did not come 
in one of theſe two ways. 


"Tis evident that Children come by Degrees to be 
furniſhed with Ideas (rem the Objects they are con- 
verſant 


„ Þ.-” 
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verſant with. They are fo ſurrounded with Bodies 
that perpetually and diverſly affect them, that fame 
Ideas will (whether they will or no) be imprinted on 
their Minds. Light and Colours, Soands, and 
Tangible Qualities, do continually folicit their pro- 

r Senſes, and force an Entrance into the Mind. It 
is commonly late before Children come to have Ideas 
of the Operations of their Minds; and ſome Men 
have not any very clear or perfect Ideas of the 
greateſt part of them all their Lives. Becauſe, 
though they paſs there continually ; yet, like float- 
ing Viſions, they make not deep Impreſſions enough 
to leave, in the Mind, clear and laſting /deas, till the 
Underſtanding turns inward upon its felf ard reflects 


on its own Operations, and makes them the Objects 
of its own Contemplation. 


When a Man firſt perceives, then he may he 
faid te have Ideas; having Ideas, and Perception 
ſignifying the ſame thing. It is an Opinion maintain- 
ed by ſome, That the Sol always thinks, and that 
it always has the actual Perception of Ideas as long as 
it exiſts: And that ad tν Thinking is as inſeparable 
from the Soul, as actual extenſion is from Body. But 
I cannot conceive it any more neceſſary for the Soul 
always to think, than for Body always to move : 
The Perception of Idea, being (as I conceive) to the 
Soul, what Motion is to Body, not its Fence, but 
one of its Operations : And therefore, though Think- 
ing be never ſo much the proper Action ot the Soul, 
yet it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that it ſhould al- 
ways Think, always be in Action. That perhaps is 
the Privilege of the infinite Author and Preferver of 
all Things, 2vho never flumbers nor /leeps ; but is not 
competent to any finite Being. We know certainly 
by experience, that we ſometimes think; and thence 
draw this infallible Conſequence, that there is ſome- 
thing in us that has a Power to think; but whether 
that Subſtance perpetually thinks or no, we can be 
no farther aſſured than Experience informs us. 


would be glad to learn from thoſe Men, who fo 
B 2 con- 
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confidently pronounce that the Human Soul always 
thinks, how they come to knowit: Nay, how 
they come to know that they themſelves think. 
when they themſelves do not perceive it? The 
moſt that can be ſaid of it, is, That tis poſſible 
the Soul may always think; but not always retain :: 
in Memory: And, I fay, it is as poſſible the Soul 
may not always think; and much more probable 
that it ſhould ſometimes not think, than that it ſhould 
often think, and that a long while together, and not 
be conſcious to its felt the next Moment after that it 
had thought. 


I ſee no Reaſon there fore to believe, that the Soul 
thinks before the Senſes have furniſhed it with Idea, 
to think on ; and as thoſe are increaſed and retained, 
ſo it comes by Exercife to improve its Faculty of 
Thinking, in the ſeveral Parts of it: as well as at- 
terwards by Compounding thoſe Ideas, and refleZin 
ou its own Operations, it increaſes its Stock, as we 
as Facility in Remembring, Imagining, Reaſoning, 
aud other Mader of Thinking. 


. 


— 2 — 


E 


Of Simble laeas. 


F Ideas ſome are Simple, others Complex. A 
Simple Idea is one uniform Appearance or 
Conception in the Mind, which is not diſtinguiiha- 
ble into diiferent Jens. Such are the Ideas of /en- 
Flle Qnalities, which though they are in the Things 
then:telves fo united and hlended, that there is no 
Separation, no Diſtance between them; yet the 
ideas they produce in the Mind, enter by the Sen- 
tee fimple and unmixed. Thus tho” the Hand feels 
Softneſs and N armth in the ſame piece of Max; yer 
the /mfle Ideas thus united in the fame Subject, are 
a+ perfectly diſtin us thoſe that come in by diffe- 
rent Zenſes. 


Theſe 
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Theſe Simple Ideas are ſuggeſted no other Way 
than from the two Ways abuvementioned vis. Sen- 
ſatian and Reflection. 


The Mind being once ſtored with the Simple Ideas, 
has tae Power to repeat, compare, and unite them 
to an infinite Variety : And fo can make, at pleaſure, 
new complex Ideas. But the moſt enlarged Under- 
ſtanding cannot frame orc new fmple Idea; nor by 
any Force deſt: oy them that are there. 


* 


8 III. 


Of Ideas of one Senſe. 


DEAS with Reference to different Ways wherein 
they approach the Mind, are of four Sorts, 


Firft, There are ſume which come into our Minds 
by one Sen/e only, 


Secondly, There are others conveyed into the 


Mind by more Sen/es than one. 
Thirdly, Others that are had from Reffectian only. 


Faurthly, There are ſome ſuggeſted to the Mind 
by all the ways of Senſation and Reflection. 


Firſt, Some enter into the Mind only by one Senſe 
peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus Colour:, 
Sounds, Smells, &c. come in only by the Eyes, Ears, 
and Noſe. And if any of theſe Organs, are fo diſ- 
ordered as not to perform their Functions, they 
have no Poſtern to be admitted by; no other way 
ta bring themſelves in view, and be perceived by 
the Underſtanding. It will be needleſs to enume- 
rate all the particular fmp/e Ideas belonging to each 
Senſe; nor indeed is it poſſible; there being a great 
many more than we have Names for. 


B 3 CHAP. 
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. 


/ Solidity. 


I SHALL kere mention one which we receive by 
our Touch, becauſe it is one of the chief Ingredi- 
ents in many of our complex Iileas, and that is, the 
Idea of So/idity ; It ariſes from the Refiitance one 
Body makes to the Entrance of ancther Body into 
the Place it Poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There is 
no Idea which we more conſtantly receive from 
Sen/ation than this. In whatever Poſture we are, 
we feel 1:mewhat that ſupports us, and hinders us 
from ſinking downwards: And the Bodies we daily 
handle, make us perceive, that while they remain 
between them, they do by an unſurmountable 
Force hinder the Approach of the Parts of our 
Hands that Preſs them. This Idea is commonly 
called [mpenetrability. I conceive Solidity is more 
Proper to expreſs it, becauſe this carries fomething 
more of Poſitive in it than Imtenetrability, which is ne- 
gative, and is perhaps more a Conſequence of So- 
lidity, than Solidity itſelf. This ſeems to be the 
moſt Hential Property of Body, and that whereby 
we conceive it to fill Space: "The Idea of which is, 
that where we imagine any Space taken up by a ſolid 
Subſtance, we conceive it fo to potſeſs it, that it 
excludes all other folid Subſtances, This Reſiſ- 
tance is ſo great that no Force can ſurmount it. All 
the Bodies in the World prefling a Drop of Water on 
all Sides, will never be able to overcome the Reſiſ- 
tance it makes to their approaching one another, till 
it be removed out of their Way. 


The Idea of Solidity is diſtinguiſhed from that of 
pure Space, in as much as this latter is neither capa- 
ble of Reſiſtance, nor motion : It is diftinguithed 
from Hardneſs, in as much as Hardneſs is a firm 
Cohefion of the folid Parts of Matter making u 
Maſſes of a ſenſible Bulk, fo that the whole dot 
not eaſily change its Figure. Indeed, Hard and 


Left, 
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Soft, as commonly apprehended by us, are but Ne- 
lative to the Conſtitutions of our Bodies: That 
being called Hard which will put us to Pain ſooner 
than change its Figure, by tae Preſſure of any Part 
of our Bavies ; and that Soft, which cho ges the 


Situation of its Parts upon ca eaſy and us painful 
Touch. 


This Difficulty of changing Situation among the 
Parts, gives no more S2liaity to the hardeſt Body, 
than to the ſoſteſt; nor is an Adamant one Jt 
more folid than Hater : He that thall fill a yielding 
ſoft Body well with Air or Water will quickly find 
its Reſiſt ince. By this we may diſtingniith the Idea 
of the Extenfion of By, from the Idea of the Ex- 
tenſion of Space: That of Body, is the Coheſion or 
Continuity oi folid, fepircable and moveable Parts; 
that of Space, the Contriviy of uaſolid, infepara- 
ble and inmoveable Parts. Upon the Soliduy of 
Balies depend their mutual Lnpulſe, Refiiznce and 
Pratruſiin. Of Pure Space, and Solidity there are 
ſeveral (among which I confeſs mytel. one) who 

2rſuade themlelves they have clear and diſtin 
deas : And that they can think on Space without 
any thing in it that refiits, or is prottuded by Body, 
as well as on ſomething that fills Space, that can be 
protruded by the Inpulle of other Bodies, or refiit 
taeir Motion; the Idea of the Diſtance between the 
oppoite Parts of a concave Surface, being equaliy 
clear Without, as with the Idea of any ſolid Parts 
between. It any one aſk w hat this S2/idity i,, I fend 
him to his Senſes to inform bim: let him put a Flint 
or Fool bali between his Hands, and then endeavour 
to join them, and he will Know. 


. 


Of Simple Ideas of divers Senſes. 


OME Ideas we get into the Mind by more than 
ene Senſe, as Space, Extenſion, Figure, Reſt, and 
B 4 ation, 
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Afotion, Theſe are perceivable by the Eyes and 
Touch. 


. 
Of Simple Ideas of Reflection. 


OME are had from Reffection only: Such are the 

Ideas we have of the Operations of our Minds 
Of which the two principal are Perception or Think- 
ing; ard Volition or Willing. The Powers of pro- 
ducing theſe Operations are called Faculties, which 
are the n and Mill; the feveral Modes 
of thinking, Cc. belorg to this Head. = 


— — 8 — 
— —— 


CI „ 


Of Simple Ideas of Senſation and Refleion. 


HERE are ſome Simple Ideas cor veyed into 
the Mind by all the ways of Senſation and 
RefleAion ; ſuch are Pleaſure, Pain, Power, Exift- 
ence. Unity, Succeſſion. Pleaſure or Delight, Pain 
or Uneaſineſs accompany almoſt every Inipreſſion on 
our Senſes, and every Action or Thought of the 
Mind. By Pleaſure or Pain we mean whatever de- 
lights or Molefts us, whether it ariſes from the 
T houghts of our Minds; or any thing operating on 
our Bodies. Satisfaction, Delight, Pleaſure, Hap- 
ineſs, and Ureafineſs, Trouble, Torment, Miſery, 
Ee. are but different Degrees, the one of Pleaſure, 
the other of Pain. 


The Author of our Being having given us a Pow- 
er over ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, to move or k 
them ac reſt as we think fit; and alſo by their 
Motion to move ourſelves and other contiguous Bo- 
dies ; having alſo given a Power to our Mind in 
ſeveral Inſtances, ro chooſe amongſt its Ideas which 
it will think on: To excite us to theſe Actions of 

| Thinking 
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Thinking and Motion, he has joined to ſeveral 
Thoughts and Senfations a Perception of Delight : 
Without this we ſhould have no Reaſon to prefer one 
Thought or Action to another, Motion to Reſt. 
In which State, Man, however furniſhed with the 
Faculties of Underſtanding and Will, would be a 
very Idle, unactive Creature, and paſs his Time 
only in a lazy, lethargick Dream. 


Pain has the fame Efficacy to ſet us on work that 
Pleaſure has ; fince we are as ready to avoid that, 
as to purſue this. This is worth our Confideration, 
that Pain is often produced by the ſame Objects and I- 
deas that produce pleaſure in us. This their near Con- 
junction gives us new Occafion of admiring the Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs of our Mater, who deſigning the 
Preſervation of our Being, has annexed Pain to the 
Application of many Things to our Bodies, to warn 
us of the Harm they will do us, and as Advices to 
withdraw us from them. But he, not deſigning our 
Preſervation barely, but the Preſervation of every 
Part and Organ in its Perfection, hath in many Caſes 
annexed Pain to thoſe very Ideas which delight us. 
Thus Heat that is very agreeable to us in one De- 
gree, by a little greater Increaſe of it, proves no or 
dinary Torment: Which is wiſely ordered by Na- 
ture, that when any Object does by the Vehemence 
of its Operation diſorder the Inſtruments of Senſa- 
tion, whoſe Structures cannot but be very delicate, 
we might by the Pain be warned to withdraw before 
the Organ be quite put out of order. That this is 
the End of Pain, appears from this Conſideration ; 
that though great Light is irſufferable to the Eyes, 
yet the higheſt degree of Darkneſs does not at all 
diſeaſe them ; becauſe that cauſes no diforderly Mo- 
tion in that curious n the Eye. But Exceſs of 
Cold as well as Heat pains us ; becauſe it is equally 
deſtructive to the Temper which is neceſſary to the 
Preſervation of Life. 


Another Reaſon why God hath annexed ſeveral 
Degrees of Pleaſure and Pain to all the Things that 
B 5 environ 
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environ and affect us, and Hended them together 
in all Thirgs that our Thoughts and Senfes are con- 
cerned in, is, that we finding lmperfection and Diffatis- 
faction, and want of complete Happineſs in ail the 
Enjoyments of the Creatures, might be led to ſeek 
it in the Enjoy ments of Him wich whom is Fulneſs 
of Foy, and at whoſe right Hand are Pleaſures for 
eber more. Though what is here faid concerning 
Pleaſure and Pain may not perhaps make thoſe Ideas 
clearer to us than our own Experience does, yet it 
may ferve to give us due Sentiments of the Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs of the Sovereign Diſpoſer of all 
Things, which is not unſuitable to the main end of 
theſe Inquiries : The Knowledge and Veneration of 
Him being the chief End of all our Thoughts, and 
the proper Buſineſs ot all Underſtandings. 


Exiſtence and Unity are two other Ideas ſuggeſted 
by every object without, and every Idea within. 
When Ideas are in our Minds, we conſider them as 
being actually there, as well as we conſider things to 
be actually without us; which is, that they exif, 
or have Exiſtence : And whatever we conſider as one 


thing, whether a real Being, or Idea, ſuggeſts the 
Idea of Unity. 


Pawer is another Idea derived from theſe Sources. 
For finding in ourſelves that we can think, and mote 
ſeveral parts of our Bodies at pleaſure ; and obſer- 
ving the Effects that natural Bodies produce in one 
another: By both theſe Ways we get the Idea of 


Parver. 


Succeſſion is another Idea ſuggeſted by our Senſes, 
and by Reflection on what paſſes in our Minds. For 
if we look into ourſelves, we thall find our Ideas al- 
ways whilſt we are awake, or have any Thought, 
palling in train, one going and another coming, 
without Intermitſion. 
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Some farther Conſiderations concerning Simple [eas 


122 is able, by affecting our Senſes, to 
cauſe any Perception in the Mind, doth there- 
by produce in the Underſtanding a Simple Ida; 
which, whatſoever be the Cauſe of it, is looked up- 
on as a real paſitive Idea in the Underſtanding. 
Thus the Ideas of Heat and Call, Light and Bl 
neſs, Motion and Reſt, & c. are equally poſitive in 
the Mind, though ſome of their Cauſes may be mere 
Fri vations. An Inquiry into their Cauſes belongs 
not to the Ideas as in the Underſtanding ; but to 
the Nature of the Things exiſting without us. Thus 
a Painter has diſtinct Ideas of White and Black, as 
well as the Philoſopher, who tells us what Kind of 
Particles, aad how ranged in the Surface, occaſio- 
aed thoſe Colours. 


That a Privative Cauſe may produce a Poſitive 
Idea, appears from Shadows; which (though no- 
thing but the Abſence of Ligat) are diſcernable ; 
and cauſe clear and poſitive Ideas. The natural Rea- 
fon of which may be this viz. That fiice Senſation 
is produced only by ditferenat Degrees and Modes 
of Motion in our animal Spirits, variouſly agitated 
by external Objects ; the Abatement of any tormer 
Motion muſt as neceſſarily produce a new Senſa- 
tion, as the increaſe and Variation of it; and there- 
by introduce a new Idea. We have indeed ſome 
negative Names which ftand not directly for pok- 
tive Ideas, but for their Abſence ; ſuch as in/pid, 
Silence, which denote pcfiive Ideas, dis Taſte 
and Sound, with a fignification of their Abtence. 


It will be uſeful to diſtinguiſh Ideas as they are 
Perceptions in our Minds, from what they are in the 
Bodies that cauſe ſuch Perceptions in us: For we 
are not to thick the former Exact Images and Reſem- 
blances of ſomet ing inherent in the Subject, moſt of 
thoſe of Senſation being in the Mind, no more the 

Likeneſs. 
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Likeneſs of ſomething exiſting without us, than the 
Names that ſtand for them are the Likeneſs of our 
Ideas, which yet, upon hearing, they are apt to ex- 
cite in us. 


V hat ſoever the Mind perceives in itſelf, or is the 
immediate Object of Perception, Thoug't, or Un- 
derſtanding, that I call an Idea: And the Power to 
produce any Idea in our Mind, I call the Quality of 
the Subje&t wherein that Power is: Thus a Snoto- Gall 
having the Power to produce in us the Ideas of white, 
cald, and round, thoſe Poxwers, as they are in the Snow- 
ball, I call Qualities ; and as they are Senſations or 
Perceptions in our Underftandings, I call them Ideas 
Which Ideas if I ſpeak of ſometimes, as in the 
Things themſelves, I would be underſtood to mean 
| thoſe Qualities in the Objects which produce them 
in us. heſe Qualities are of two Sorts, Firſt, origi- 
nal or primary, ſuch are Solidity, Extenftan, Motion 
or Re, Number and Figure. Theſe are inſeperable 
from Body, ard ſuch as it conſtantly keeps in all 
its Changes and Alterations : Thus take a Grain of 
Wheat, divide it into two Parts, each Part has fill 
Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Mobility Divide it 
again, and it ſtill retains the ſame Qualities, and 
will do till, though you divide it on, till the Parts 
becomes inſenſible. 


Secondly, ſecondary Qualities, ſuch as Colours, 
Smells, Taftes, Sounds, fc. which, whatever Reality 
we by miſtake may attribute to them, are in truth 
nothing in the Objects themſelves, but Poxwers to 
produce various ſenſations in us; and depend on 
the Qualities before-mentioned. 


The Ideas of primary Qualities of Bodies are Re- 
femblances of them : And their Patterns really exiſt 
in Bodies themſelves : But the Ideas produced in us 
by ſecondary Qualities, have no Reſemblance of them 
at all: Aud what is /aveet, blue, or warm in the Idea, 
is but the certain Bulk, Figure, and Motion of the 

inſenſible 
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inſenſible Parts in the Bodies themſelves, which we 
call ſo. 


Thus we fee that Fire, at one diſtance, produces 
in us the Senfation of Warmth, which at a nearer 
Approach cauſes the Senfation of Fin. Now what 
Reaſon have we to ſay that the Idea of Warmth is 
actually in the Fire, but that of Pain not in the Fire, 
which the ſame Fire produces in us the ſame way? 
The Bulk, Number, — and Motion of the Parts 
of Fire, are really in it, whether we perceive them 
or no; and therefore may be called real Qualities, 
becauſe they really exiſt in that Body. But Light 
and Heat are no more really in it, than Sickneſs or 
Pain: Take away the Senſation of them; let not 
the Eyes fee Light or Colours, nor the Ear hear 
Sounds; let the Palate not taſte, or the Noſe ſmell], 
and all Colours, Taftes, Odours and Sounds, as they 
are ſuch particular Ideas, vaniſh and ceaſe, and are 
reduced to their Cauſes (that is) Bulk, Motion, Fi- 
gure, &c. of Parts. 


Theſe ſecondary Qualities are of two Sorts, Firſt, 
immediately perceivable, which by immediately ope- 
rating on our Bodies, produce ſeveral different Ideas 
in us. Secondly, mediately perceivable, which by 
operating 0:2 other Bodies, change their primary 

ualities, ſo as to render them capable of producing 
Ideas in us differentfrom whatthey did before. Theſe 
laſt are powers in Bodies which proceed from the 
particular Conſtitution of thoſe primary and original 
Qualities, to make ſuch a Change in the Bull, Fi- 
gure, Texture, &c. of another Body, as to make it 
operate on our Senſes different from what it did be- 
fore ; as in Fire to make Lead fluid: Theſe two laſt 
being nothing but Powers relating to other Bodies, 
and reſulting from the different Modifications of the 
original Qualities, are yet otherwiſe thought of; the 
former being eſteemed real Qualities; but the latter 
barely Powers: The Reaſon of this Miſtake ſeems 
to be this; That our ideas of ſenſible Qualities con- 
taining nothing in them of Bulk, Figure, &c. we 

cannot 
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cannot think them the Effect of thoſe primary Quali- 
tics which appear not to our Senſes to operate in 
their Productions, and with which they have not 
any apparent Congruity, or conceivable Connecti- 
on: Ner can Reaſon ſhew how Bodies by their 
Bulk, Figure, &c. ſhould produce in the Mind the 
Ideas of warm, yellaw, &c. But in the other Caſe, 
when Bodies operate upon one another, we plainly 
ſee that the Quality produced hath commonly no 
Reſemblance with any thing in the Thing producin 
it, and therefore we look upon it as the Effect 
Power: But our Senſes not being able to diſcover 
ary Unlikenefs between the Idea produced in us, 
and the Quality of the Object producing it, we ima- 

ine that cur Ideas are Reſemblances of ſomething 
in the Objects, and not the Effects of certain Pow- 
ers placed in the Modification of the primary Quali- 
ties, with which primary Qualities the Ideas pro- 
duced in us have no Reſemblance. 


This little Excurfion into Natural Philoſophy was 
neceſſary, in our preſent Inquiry, to diſtiaguith the 
primary and real Qualities of Bodies which are always 
in them, from thofe /econdary and imputed Qualities, 
which are but the Powers of ſeveral Combinations of 
thoſe primary ones, when they operate without being 
diſtinctly diſcerned ; whereby we learn to know what 
Ideas are, and what are not Reſemblances of ſome- 
thing really exiſting in the Bodies we denominate 
from them. 


5 


SE. A: IX. 
Of Perception. 


reeption is the firſt Idea we receive from Reflec- 
tion: It is by ſome called Thinking in general: 
though Thinking, in the Propriety of the Engliſh 
Tongue, figrifies that Sort of Operation of the. Mind 
about its Ideas, wherein the Mind is aQtive ; where 
it 
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it conſiders any thing with ſ{-me Degree cf voluntary 
Attention: for i, bare Perception the Mind is for the 
moſt part only paſfve ; and what it perceives it can- 
not avoid perceiving. What this is, we cannot 6ther- 
wiſe know, than by reflocting on what paſſes in our 
Minds when we ſee, feel, hear, &c. 


Impreſſiors made on the ontward Parts, if they are 
not taken notice of within, cauſe no Perception ; as 
we ſee in thoſe whoſe Minds are intently huſied in 
the Contemplation of certain Objects. A ſufficient 
Impulſe there may be upon the Organs of Senfation : 
but if it reach not the Obſervation of the Mind, there 
follows no Perception : fo that wherever there is 
Senſe or Perception, there ſome Idea is actually pro- 
duced and preſent in the Underſtanding. 


We may obſerve that the Ideas we receive from 
Senfation, are often in grown People altered by the 
Judgment without our taking notice of ir. Thus a 
Globe of any uniform Colour (as of Gold or et) 
being ſet befcre our Eyes, the [dea thereby imprint- 
ed is of a flat Circle variouſly ſhadowed. But being 
accuſtomed to perceive what kind of Appearances 
convex Bodies are wont to make in us; the Judg- 
ment alters the Appearances into their Cauſes ; and 
from that variety of Shadow or Colour, frames to 
itſelf the Perception of a convex Figure of one uni- 
form Colour. This in many Cafes by a ſettled Ha- 
bit is performed fo readily, that we take that for 
the Perception of our Senfation, which is but an 
Idea formed by the Judgment: ſo that one ſerves 
only to excite the other, and is ſcarce taken Notice 
of its ſelf. As a Man who reads or hears with Atten- 
tion, takes little Notice of the Characters or Sounds, 
but of the Ideas that are excited in him by them. 
Thus Habits come at laſt to produce Actions in us, 
which often eſcape cur Obſervation. 


The Faculty of Perception ſrems to be that which 
puts the Diſtinction between the Animal Kingdom 


and the inferior Parts of Nature: Since Vegetables, 
| many 
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many of them, have ſome Degrees of Motion, and 
upon the different Application of other Bodies to 
them, do very briſkly alter their Figures and Moti- 
ons, and thence have obtained the Name of /en/itive 
Plants : which yet is, I ſuppoſe, but bare Mecha- 
ni/m, and no otherwiſe produced than the ſhorten- 
ing of a Rope by the Affuſion of Water. But Per- 
ception, I believe, is in ſome degree in all Sorts of 
Animals : though I think we may, from the make of 
an Oyſter or Cockle, reaſonably conclude that it has 
not ſo many nor ſo quick Senſes as a Man, or ſeveral 
other Animals. 


Perception is alſo the firſt Step and Degree to- 
wards Knowledge, and the Inlet of all the Materi- 
als of it : ſo that the fewer Senfes any Man has, and 
the duller the Impreſſions that are made by them 
are, the more remote he is from that Knowledge 


which is to be found in other Men. 


— 
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6 X. 
Of Retention 


HE next Faculty of the Mind whereby it 

makes a further Progreſs towards Know- 
ledge, I call Retention : which is the keeping of 
thoſe Ideas it has received : which is done two 
ways. 

Firſt, By keeping the Idea which is brought into 
the Mind for ſome time actually in View, which is 
called Contemplation. 

Secondly, By reviving thoſe Ideas in our Minds 
which have diſappeared, and have been as it were 
laid out of Sight: and this is Memory, which is as it 
were the Store-houſe of our Ideas; for the narrow 
Mind of Man not being capable of having many Ide- 
as under view at once, it was neceſſary to have a 

Repoſitory to lay up thoſe Ideas which at another 
; time 
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time it may have Uſe of. But our Ideas being no- 
thing but actual Perceptions in the Mind which ceaſe 
to be any thing, wWhe there is no Perception of them, 
this laying up of our Ideas in the Repolitory of the 
Memory, ſignifies no more than this, That the 
Mind has a Power in many Caſes to revive Percep- 
tions it bas once had, with this additional Perception 
annexed to them, that it has had them before. And 
it is by the Aſſiſtance of this faculty, that we are ſaid 
to have all thoſe Ideas in our Underſtandings, which 
we can bring in fight, and make the Objects of our 
Thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſenſible Quali- 
ties Which firſt imprinted them there. 


Attention and Repetition help much to to the Fix- 
ing of-Ideas in our Memories : but thoſe which make 
deepeſt and moſt laſting Impreſſions, are thoſe which 
are accompanied with Pleaſure or Pain. Ideas but 
once taken in and never again repeated are foon 
loſt ; as thoſe of Colours in as loſt their Sight 
when very young. 


The Memory in ſome Men is tenacious even to 
a Miracle: but yet there ſeems to be a conſtant de- 
cay of all our [deas, even of thoſe which are ſtruck 
deepeſt ; and in Minds the moſt retentive : So that 
if they be not ſometimes renewed, the Print wears 
out, and at laſt there remains nothing to be ſeen. 
Thoſe Ideas that are refreihed by frequent Returns 
of the Objects or Actions that produce them, fix 
themſelves beſt in the Memory, and remain longeſt 
there: Such are the original Qualities of Brdies, vin. 
Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, c. and thoſe 
that almoſt conſtantly affect us, as Heat and Cold: 
and thoſe that are the ¶ Fectians of all Kind of Beings, 
as Exiſtence, Duration, Number: theſe and the 
like are ſeldom quite loft while the Mind retains any 
Ideas at all. 


In Memory the Mind is oftentimes more than bare- 
paſſeve ; for it often ſets itſelf on work to ſearch 
hidden Ideas; ſometimes they ſtart of their 
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own Accord: and ſometimes turbulent and tem- 
peſtuous Paſſions tumble them out of their Cells. 


The Defects of the Memory are two. 


Firſt, That it loſes the Idea quite, and fo far 
it produces perfect Ignorance. | 


Secondly, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not 
the Ideas laid up in ſtore quick enough to ſerve the 
Mind upon Occafions. his, if it be to a great 
Degree is Stupidity. In the having of Ideas ready at 
hand on all Occaſions, conſiſts what we call Inventi- 
en, Fancy, and Quicineſa of Parts. 


This Faculty other Animals ſeem to have to a 
great degree, ns well as Man, as ap by Birds 

ning of Tunes, and their Endeavour to hit 
the Netes right. For it ſeems impoſſible that they 
ſhould endeavour to cenferm their Voices (as it 
is plain they de) to Notes, whereof they have 
no Ideas, 


CC WW AP. -- 
Of Diſcerning and other Operations of the Mind. 


AS Faculty of the Mird is, That of 
diſcerning between its Ideas > on this depends 
the Evidence, and Certainty of feveral even gene- 
ral Prope ſitions, which paſs for Innate Truths: where- 
as indeed they depend on this clear diſcerning Facul- 
ty of the lind, whereby it perceives rwo Ideas to 
be the fame or diſterent. In being able nicely to 
diſtinguiſh one Thing from another, where there is 
the kaft Difference, co fifts in a great Meature that 
Exadneſs of Fudgment and Cleurneſs of Reaſon, 
which is to be obſerved in one Man above another ; 
which is quite opp-fite to Wit, which conſiſts moſt 
in the Aſſemblage oi Ideas, and putting tlleſe toge- 
ther with quickneſs and Variety, which have the 
leaſt Relcmblance to form agreeable Viſions: where- 
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as Judgment ſeparates carefully thoſe Ideas, where- 
in can be found the leaſt Ditterence to prevent Er- 
ror and Deluſion. 


To the well diſtinguiſhing our Ideas, it chiefly 
contributes that they be clear and determinate ; and 
when they are ſo, it will not breed any Confuſion or 
Mittake about them, though the Senſes thould con- 


vey them trum the ſame Object differently on dif- 
ferent Occaſions. 


The comparing of our Ideas one with another in 
reſpect of Extent, Degree, Time, Place, or any other 
Circumſtances, is another Operation of the Mind 
about its [deas, which is the Ground of Relation. 
Brutes ſeem not to have this Faculty in any great 
Degree. They have probably ſeveral Ideas diftinR 
enough; but cannot compare them farther than 
ſome ſenſible Circumſtances, annexed to the Objects 
themſelves. The Power of comparing general Ideas, 
which we may obſerve in Men, we way probably 
conj<Qure Beaſts have not at all. 


Comprfition is another Operation of the Mind, 
whereby it combines ſeveral of its ſimple Ideas into 
Camplex ones: under Which Operation we may 
reckon that of Enlarging, wherein we put ſeveral 
Ileas together oi the ſame Kind, as ſeveral Units 
to make a Dozen. In this alto I ſuppoſe B. utes 
come tar thort o Man, tor though they rake in and 
retain together ſeveral Combir ations ot Simple Ideas, 
as poſſibly a Dog does the Shape, Smell and Voice of 
his Maſter ; yet theſe are rather fo many dittinct 
Marks, whereby he knows him, that one Complex 
Idea made out of thele ſeveral ſimple ones. 


Abſtrafim is another Operation of the Mind, 
whereby it torins general from particular Ideas, re- 
ccived from particular ObjeQs, Which it does by 
corſileriog tem as they are in the Mind ſu: Ap- 
pearances, I pirate tro all other Ex WC, and 
tac Circumſtances of rea! Exiſtence. + Hlace, 
Ec. Theſe become general ReSreſeriuic of 

| tlie 
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the ſame kind, and their Names applicable to what- 
ever exiſts conformable to ſuch abſtract Ideas. Thus 
the Colour which I receive from Chalk, Snow and 
Milk, is made a Repreſentative of all of that kind ; 
and has a Name given it (Whiteneſs) which ſig- 
nihes the Quality wherever to be found or imagi- 


ned. And thus Univer/als both Ideas and Terms 
are made, | 


This conftitvtes the t Difference between 
Man and Brutes : They ſeem to reaſon about par- 
ticular Objects, and Ideas, but there appear no 
Footſteps of Ab/tradionin them, or of making General 


— — 


W 


Of Complex Ideas. 
the 2 of ſimple Ideas, the Mind is en- 


tirely P „ having no Power to frame any one 
to its ſelf, nor has it any Idea which does not wholly 
conſiſt of them. But in reſpect to theſe fimple Ideas 
it exerts ſeveral Acts of its own, whereby out of 
them, as the Materials and Foundations, the others 
are framed : The Acts of the Mind, wherein it ex- 
erts its Power over its ſimple Ideas, are chiefly theſe 
three: Firſt, it combines ſeveral ſimple Ideas into 
one Compound one, and thus all complex Ideas are 
formed. ndly, It brings two Ideas, whether Sim- 
ple or Complex together, and ſets them by one ano- 
ther, ſo as to take a View of them at once, without 
uniting them-into one ; by which way it gets all its 
Ideas of Relations. Thirdly, It ſeparates them from 
all other Ideas that accompany them in their real 
Exiſtence ; this is called Ab/ffration : And thus all 
its General Ideas are made. I ſhall here begin with 
the firſt of theſe, inthe confideration of complex Ideas, 
and come to the other two in their due Places. As 
ſimple Ideas are obſerved to exiſt in ſeveral Combina- 
tions 
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zions united, not only as they are really united in 
external Objects, but as itſelf has joined them. Ideas 
thus made up of ſeveral fimple ones put together, I 

call complex, as Man, Army, Beauty, Gratitude, &c. 
By this Faculty of repeating and joining together its 
Ideas, the Mind has great Power in varying and 
multiplying the Obj-&as of its Thoughts, inftiitel 
beyond what Senſation or Reflection can furnith it 
with. But it is ſtill confiaed to thoſe fimple Ideas 
which it received from the two Sources of Senſation 
and Reflefion. It can have no other Idas of ſenſi- 
ble Qualities, than what come from without by the 
Senſes, nor any other /deas of the Operations of a 
thinking Subſtance, that what it finds in itſelf : but 
having once got theſe ſimple Ideas, it can, by its own 
Power, put them together, and make new Complex 
ones, Which it never received fo united. 


Complex Ideas however compounded, and de- 
compounded, though their Number be infinite and 
their Variety endleſs, may all be reduced nnder 
theſe three Heads, Firſt, Modes, Secondly, Sub/ffan- 
ces, T hirdly, Relations. 


Modes, I call ſuch complex Ideas which contain 
not the Suppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but 
are conſidered as Dependences on, and Atfections of 
Subſtances, as Triangle, Gratitude, Murder, &c. 
Theſe Modes are of two Sorts, Firſt, Simple, which 
are different Combinations of the fame Simple Idea, 
without the mixture of any other, as a Dozen, 
Score, &c. which are but the Ideas of fo many diſtinct 
Units put together. Secondly, Mixed, which are 
compounded of ſimple Ideas of feveral Kinds, to 
make one complex one; as Beauty, which conſiſts in 
a certain Compoſition of Colour and Figure, cauſing 
Delight in the Beholder. Theft, which is the con- 
cealed Change of the Poſſeſſion of any thing without 
the Conſent of the Proprietor. Theſs viſibly contain 


a Combination of Ideas of ſeveral! Kinds: and the ſe 
I call mixed Modes. 
Secondly, 
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Secondly, Subſtance, the Ideas of Subſtances are 


only ſuch Combinations of fiinple Ideas as are taken 
to repreſent diſtir ct particular De ſubſiſting by 
themſelves; in which the confuſed Idea of Subſtance 
is always the Chief. Thus a Combination of the 
Ideas of a certain Figure, with the Powers of Moti- 
tion, Thought, and Reaſoning joined to Subſtance, 
make the ordinary Idea of Man. 


Theſe aguin are either of ſingle Subſtances, as 
Man, Stone; or of collefive, or ſeveral put together, 
as an Army, Fhck, which collective Ideas of teveral 
Subſtances thus put together, are as much each of 
them one fingle Idea, as that of a Man, or an Unit. 


Thirdly, N. lations, which conſiſt in the Confide- 
ration and ccmparing one Idea with another. Of 
theſe ſeveral Kinds we ſhall treat in their Order. 


— — 


. XIII. 


Of Simple Modes, and firſt of the Simple Modes of 
Space. 


Ay ſimple Modes we may obſerve that the 
Modifications of our Simple Ideas, are as per- 


fectly different and diſtin Ideas in the Mind, as 
thoſe of the greatett Diſtance cr Contrariety; Thus 
Taro is as diſtinct from Three, as Blueneſs from Heat. 


Under this Head I ſhall fifft coufider the Modes of 
Space. 


Space is a ſimple Idea which we get both by our 
Sight and Touch. When we conſider it barely in 
length between two Bedies it is called Diftance ; 
when in Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, it may be 
called Capacity. When corfidered between the Ex- 
tremities of Matter, which fills the Capacity of Space 
with ſomething folid, "Tangible and Moveable, it is 
called Extenſion ; and thus Extenſion will be an 
Idea belonging to Body: But Space may be conceiy- 
ed without it. | 

Each 
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Each Different Diſtance is a different Modification 
of ſpace ; and each Idea of any different Space is a 
fimple Mode of this Idea. Such are an Inch, Fvor, 
Yard, &c. which are the Ideas of certain ſtated 
Lengths which men ſetile in their Minds for the Ui, 
and by the cuſtom of meaſuring. When theſe [deas 
are made familiar to Mens Thoughts, they can in 
their Minds repeat them as often as they will, with- 
out joining to them the Idea of Body and frame to 
themſelves the Ideas of Feet, Yards, or Fathoms 
beyond the utmott Bounds of all Bodies, and by ad- 
ding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge their Idea of 
Space as much as they pleaſe. From this Power of 
repeating any la of Diftance, without being 
ever able to come to an end, we acquire the Idea of 
Imme n ſity. 


Another Modification of Space is taken from the 
Relation the Parts of the Termination of Extenſi- 
on or cireumſctibed Space, have amongſt themſelves · 
and this is what we call Figure This the Touch diſ- 
covers in ſenſible Bodies, whoſe Extremities come 
within our Reach, and the Eye takes both from Bo- 
dies and Colours, whoſe Boundaries are within its 
View ; where obſerving how the Extremities termi- 
nate either in ftraight Lines, which meet at diſcernable 
Angles ; or incrooked Lines; where no Angles can 
be perceived; byconfidering theſe as they relate to 
one another in all parts of the Extremities of any 
Body or Space, it has that Idea we call Figure ; 
which affords to the Mind infinite Variety. 


Another Mode belonging to this Head, is that of 
Place. Our Idea of Place is nothing but the relative 
Poſition of any T hing with Reference to its Diſtance 
from ſome fixed and certain Point. Whence we 
ſay, that a Thing has or has not changed Place, 
when its Diſtance either is or is not altered with Reſ- 
pect to thoſe Bodies with waich we have Occaſion to 
compare it. That this is fo, we may eaſily collect 
from hence; that we can have no Idea of the Place 
of the Univerſe, though we can of all its Parts. 
To ſay that the World is ſomewhere means no —_— 
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than it does exif, The Word Place is ſometimes 
taken to fignify that Space, which any Body takes 
up ; and fo the Univerſe may be conceived in a 


C H A P. XIV. 
Of Duration and its Simple Modes. 


Here is, another Sort of Diffance. the Ideas, 

of which we get from the fleeting, and per- 
petually periſhing parts of Succeſſion, which we 
call Duration. The ſimple Modes of it are, any dif- 
ferent Lengths of it, whereof we have diſtinct Ideas, 
as Hours, Days, Years, &c. Time and Eternity. 


The Idea of Succeſſion is got by reflecting on that 
Train of Ideas which corſtantly follow one another 
in our Minds as long as we are awake. The dif- 
tance between any part of this Succeſſon is what we 
call Duration and the Continuation of the Exiftence 
of our Selves, or any thing elfe commenſurate to the 
Succeſſion of any Ideas in our Minds, is what we all 
our own Duration, or that of another thing co-exifting 
with our Thinking. That this is fo, appears from 
hence, that we have no Perception of the Succeſſion 
or Duration of our Ideas, when that Succeſſion cea- 
fes, as in Sleep: The Moment that we leave off to 
think, till the Moment we begin again, ſeems to 
be joined and to have no Diſtance. And poſſibly it 
would to be ſo to a waking Man, could he fix upon 
one [lea without Variation, and the Succeſſion of o- 
thers. And we ſee that they whoſe Thoughts are 
very intent upon one Thing, let flip out on their Ac. 
count a good part of that Duration, and think t 
Time ſhorter than it is. But if, a Man, during his 
Sleep, dreams, and a Variety of /deas make them- 
ſelves perceptible in his Mind, one after another, 
he hath then, during ſuch dreaming, a Senſe of 
Duration ard of the Length of it. 


A Man og once got this Idea of Duration, 


can apply it to I hings which exiſt while he does not 
think: 
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think : and thus we meaſure the time of our Slcep, 
as well as that whereia we are awake. 


Thoſe who think we get the Idea of Succeſſion 
from our Obſervation of Motion, by our Senſes, 
will beof our Opinion, when they confider that Mo- 
tion produces in the Mind an Idea of Succeſſion, no 
otherwiſe than as it produces there a continued 
Train of diſtinguiſhable [eas. A Man that looks 
upon a Body really moving, perceives no Motion, 
unleſs that Motion produces a conſtant Train of ſuc- 
ceſive Ideas. But wherever a Man is, though all 
things be at reſt about him, if he thinks, he will 
perceive the various Ideas of his own 2 7 in 
his Mind, appearing one after another, and be con- 
ſciaus of Succeſſion without perceiving any Motion. 
Hence Motions very /t are not perceived by us; 
becauſe the Change of Diſtance is ſo flow, that it cau- 
ſes no new Idea in us, but after a long Interval. The 
ſame happens in _ that move very it, which 
not affecting the Senſe with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable 
Diſtances of their Motion, cauſe not any Train of 
[deas in our Minds, and conſequently are not percei- 
ved. Thus any thing that moves round in a Circle, 
in leſs time than our eas are wont to ſucceed one 
another in our Minds, is not perceived to move, but 
ſeems to be a perfect entire Circle of that Matter 
which is in Motion. Such a Part of Duration as 
takes up the time cf only one Idea in our Minds, 
wherein we perceive no Succeſſion, we call an In- 


ftant. 


Duration, as marked by certain Periods and Mea- 
ſures, is what we moſt properly call Time which 
we meaſure by the Diurnal and Annual Rewo/uti- 
ons of the Sun, as being conſtant, regular and 


univerſally obfervable by all Mankind, and ſuppoied 
equal to one another. 


It is not necefſary that time ſhould be mcaſu- 
red by Motion : any conſtant periodical appearance 
in ſeemingly equidiſtant Spaces, may as well diftiu- 

C Suich 
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yu the intervals of Time as what we make uſe of. 
or ſuppoſing the Sun to be lighted, and then Ex- 
— G d every day, and that in the Spece of an 
annual Revolution, it ihould ſenfibly increaſe in 
Brightrets, ard ſo decreaſe again; ſuch a regular 
appearznce would ſerve to meaſure out the diftances 
of Doration, to all that cculd obferve it, as well 
without, as with motion. The frecziog of Water, 
the blowing of a Piant, returning at equiciftant Pe- 
riods in all the Parts of the Larih weuld ſerve fer 
ine fame purpoſe. In effect. we find that a People 
of Lmerica counted the Years by the coming and 
going axvay of Firds at certain Scatons. 


The Mind Eavirg orce got ( ach a meaſure of 7 ine 
as the annual Revolution oi the Sun, can eatily ap» 
piy it to Duration wherein that: Meaſure itſelf did 
not ex:{t; and the i4tn of Peiirautiin equal to an a 

wel Nerv ton of the Vun, is eahlly : applicable in 
our I roughts to Derain where dh Sun, nor Moti- 
un Was, 2s mne i%u 2 4 4 Or F ar 4 to Dittances 


r 


bcyvond tue Cor anss che oY tid. 


By the ſame 9 J from the fame Originsl 
that we come to have the „%% of Time, we have 
alſo that den which we call Divnnty Fo having 
wor the Ideas of certain 3 of 8 "oY 
ran ir our 41 hevghts add then: to one ancther as Git 
as we Picnic, wiltgut ever coming tc an End, 


Ard thts it is plain, thai from the two Fountains 
of al! Knowledge before-gcutioned, ig. Senjuticn 
end Refedun, we get the Ideas of Puration, and 
tic ſeveral Yieatures of it, Fer, 


t, By chitrving what prites in our Mirds, how 
cer lucas tere in train confta intly varnh, with 
6: hers ben tu Spear, we UCUUIE 7 lic 8 CT Su. 
4h. 


2. By Gbſervipg a Diſtarce in the Pts of this 
Succetſlon we get the Idea of Duration. 
3. By 


_— +. 


r 
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3. By obſerving certain Apperances at regular and 
feemingly equidiſtant Periods, we get the Ideas of 
certain Lengths or Meaſures of Duration, as Minu- 
ics, Hours, Days, &c. 


4. By being able to repeat thoſe Meafures of 
Time, as often as we will, we can come to imagine 
Duration, ⁊ubere nothing does really endure or exiff : 
Thus we imagine to morrow, next Year, or ſeven 
Years hence. 


5. By being able to repeat any ſuch Idea of any 
Length of Time, as of a Minute, Year, ec. as 
osten as we will, and add them one to another with- 
cut ever coming to an end of ſuch Addition, any 
nearer, than we can to the Fund cf Numbers, to 
which we can always add, we come by the Idea of 
Eternity, 


6. By conſidering any Part of infinite Duration, 
as ſer out by periodical Meaſures, we come by the 
Idea of what we call Time in general. | 


nnn 


e 


Of Duration and Expanſion ennfidured together, 


12 is to Dututian, as Place is to Space and 
Expanjion. The are fo much of thoſe bound- 
ters Oceans of £/ornity and Inn nlity as are let out 
and did ingulhied from the reit, as it were by Land 
erke : and at made nie of dengte the Poſte 
nion of Rove ron] tags, in Kelpect one to another 
in thoſe ineo WUcans of Duration and Space, 


c i a 2 r 1 1 .. mw. 

Fim.- 1 1 Fact taken 911127 N ermirgte (1134103. 

U i - 4 By — - 8 | - ; * 5 N . 1 ö ==. 4 * * 
Oey ie tations cf thite 18. Avyitos of DCE 


and Diruti vg, let cut of uppoie't 3 be diſti golſh⸗ 
el fre ihe KA by Marks, and tnown Zoundae 
ts, Ine ach a two Acceptation, 


5 Firſt, 
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Firſt, Time in general is taken for ſo much of in- 
finite Duration as is co-exiſtent with the Univerſe, 


and meaſured out by the motions of its great Bodies; 


in this Senſe, Time begins and ends with the Frame of 
the ſenfible World, as in the Phraſes before all 
Time, or when Time ſball be no more, 


Flace is likewiſe ſometimes taken for that Portion of 
irfinite Space, which is poſſeſſed by, 2nd compre- 
hended within the material World ; and is thereby 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of Expanfion ; though 
this might be more properly called Zxtenfor than 
Place, Within Theſe two are confined the particu- 
lar Time or Duration, Extenſion or Place of all 
corporeal Beings. 


Secondly, Time is ſometimes applied to Parts of 
that infinite Duration that were not really meaſured 
out by real Exiſtence, but ſuch as we upon Occaii- 
on do ſuppoſe equal to certain Lengths of meafured 
Time, as in the Julian Feriad. which makes an Ex- 
curſion of ſeven hundred and fixiv four Years be- 
yond the Creation. Thus we may ſpeak of Place 
or Diſtance in the great Inane, beyond the Confines 
of the World, wherein I] can conceive a Space equal 
to, or capable of receiving a Body of any athgn-.1 
Dimenſions. 


Where and oben are queſtics belongirgto all nit: 
Exiitences, and are by us always reckoned itom fome 
known Parts of this ſenſible World, and from tome 
certain Epccts marked out to us by the Motio,s 
obſervable in it. Witkout ſome ſuch fixed Paris or 
Periods, the Order of Things would be loſt, to our fi- 
nite Underſtandings, in the boundleſs ir variable 
Oceans of Duration and Expanſion; which con 
— in them all finite Beings, and, in their full 
tent, belong only to the Deny. And ers- 
fore we are not to wonder, that we comprehend 
them not, and do ſo often find our Thoughts at 2 
Leſs, when we would conſid er them, either a bſtractedly 


in 
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in themſelves, or as any Way attributed to the firit 
incomprehenſible Being. But when applied to any 
particular finite Beings, the Extenſion of any Body is 
ſo much of that infinite Space, as the Bulk of that 
Body takes up. And Place is the Poſition of any 
Body, when confidered at a certain Diſtance from 
ſome other. As the Idea of the particular Duration 
of any Thing, is an Idea of that Portion of infinite 
Duration, which paſſes during the Exiftence of that 
Thing; fo the Time when the Thing cxiſted is the 
Idea of that Space of Duration, which paſſed be- 
tween ſome known ang fixed Pericd of Duration, 
and the being of that Thing. One ſhews the Diſ- 
tance of the 1 of the Bulk, or Exiſtence 
of the fame Ti:ing, as that it is a Foot Square, or 
laſted two Years ; the other ſhews the Diſtance of 
it in Place, or Exiſtence from the other fixed Points 
of Space or Duration; as that it was in the Middle 
of Linculn's-Inn-Fields. 


— — 


—— .< — 


. XVI. 


Of Numbers. 


HE Complex Ideas of Numbers are formed by 
adding ſeveral Units together. The Simple 

Mades of it are each ſeveral Combinations, as, Taso, 
Three, &c. Theſe are of all others moſt difli; d., the 
neareſt being as clearly different from each other as 
the moſt remote; Two being as diſtin from One, 
as Two Hundred. But it is hard to form diſtin 
Ideas of every the leaſt Exceſs in Extenſion Hence 
Demonſtrations in Numbers are more general in 


their Uſe, and more determinate in their Applicati- 
on than thoſe of Extenſion. 


Simple Modes of Numbers being in cur Minds but 
ſo many Combinations of Units which have no Va- 
riety, nor are capable of any other Difference, than 
more or leſs Names for each of theſe diſtinct Com- 

C 3 binations 
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binations, ſeen more neceTiry than in any other of 
Gur /avas, For withent cn Aae, or Hure, to 
diſtingniſh their preciſe CllEimn or number of 
Uaits, it witl be her!ly potlible to ke p hom from 
being a heap ©! Confuſin. lien c Aw ricans 
have no diſtiuct Idea of ary Tombs) weovnnd hn anty 3 
fo that when they are di ccurted wl, ci greater 
Numbers, they men the Fairs of 1) ir bead. 80 
that to reckon right, two T kings @r eue; 


Firft, that the Mind diſtinguiſn carefully two Ideas 
which are Ciiferent fiom one another, only by che 
Addition cr 5ubthiattion of one Unit, 


Secondly, That it retain in Memory the Names cx 
Marks of the ſeveral Cenibiantions from an Unit to 
that Number; and that not contuſedly, and at Rune 
dom, but in that exact Order, as tne Nunhers 
follow one another. In either of which if it 
fails, the whole Buſineſs of Numbering will he diſtur- 
bed; and there will remain only the confuſed 
Idea of Jiuliituide + but the Ideas neceſſary to diſ- 
tiuct Numerarion wiil not be obtained or conceived, 


—— — 


HH BY 8 XVII. 


Of Infinity. 
HE lea ſignifi-d by the Name i ay is beſt 


examined, by conſideting to what Irf..iy is 
by the Mind more immediately attributed, and then 
how it frames it. Finite and Infinite then are conũ- 
dered by the Mind, as the Modes of Quantity, and 
attributed primarily to Things that have Parts, and 
are capable of Increaſe or Diminution, by the Addi- 
tion or Suhſtractian of any the leaſt Part. Such are 
the Idea of Space, Duration and Number. 


When we apply this Idea to the Supreme Being, 
we do it primarily in reſpect of his Duration and 
Ubiquity ; but more figuratively when applied to his 

| | Wiſdom, 


— 
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Wiſcom, Fyauer, Gondneſs, and other Attributes 
which are properly inexhauſtible and inco. »prehenti 
bie For when we ci}l them Infinite, we have no 
other Ida of this Infizity, but what cu ries with it 
ſome Rellection on the Number, or the Extent of the 
Acts or Objeds of Gad's Power and Wiſlom, which 
can never be ſuppoſed fo great or {> many, that 
theſe Attribates will rot always ſurmount and ex- 
ceed, though we multiply them id cur Thoughts. 
with the Inaniry of -rndljs Number, I do not pre- 
tend io fav; kow theſe A:trizutes are in G:4, was 
is Inuicly beyond the reach of our arrow Oiph- 
rities: but this is our av of concernins tom, nid 
thete our dens of then any. 


The next ing to be cont: red, is G3tu 212 came 
by the Lad lat. ity, Forty one that haus wn v I {a 
of any Rated Lengihs of Fiu, as Fort, Tard, Go 
bud that he can repeat that 144, and | 312 it 0 42. 
ther, to Aa Tir 4. und fo 9 without ever comiaq 
ta an End at his Aq. litigns: From this Power ofen- 
larging his Ldza of Spas, be takes the [dean of inn 
nite Sonce or Ine; fn, to being able io rene 2 

the Ileu of any Len, th of Dur. ation (we have e in our 
Xliads,) with all the chalets Atdition of Nu:nber, 
we come by the [lea of Erernity. 


If our Idea of Inn be got by repenting withove 
End our own Ia; why do w2 nat attribute it:“ 
other I. ibu, as well as thoſe of Space and Puration ; 
fince they may be as eaſily ad as often rene4ied in 
our Minds as the other, yet no body ever thinks cf 
iBhaite Sewectneſs or Whiteneſs, thougn he can repeat 
the Idea of Sweet or White as irequently as thofe of 
tard or Day? 1 anfwer, that thoſe [eas that have 
Parts, and arg capable of Increaſe by the Addition 
of any Parts, »fford ns by their repetition, an ha of 
Infinity ; becauſe with the endleſs Re petition there is 
continucd an Enlargement, of which there is no 
End ; but it is not ſa in other Ideas: For if to the 
perfecteit Lea J have of White, I add another of 
equal Jziten:js ; it eniarges nat my Idea at all, and 

C4 theretore 
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therefore the different Ideas of whiteneſs, &c. are 
called Degrees; but thoſe Ideas, that confift of 
Parts, are capable of being augmented by every Ad- 
dition of the leaſt Part, and without any the leaſt 
Confufion. Thoſe Ideas that conſiſt not of Parts, 
cannot be augmented to what Proportion Men pleaſe, 
or be ſtretched beyend what they have received by 
their Senſes : But Space, Duration, and Number be- 
ing capable of increaſe by Repetition, leave in the 
Mind an Jada of an endleſs Room for more; nor can 
we conceive any where a Stop to 2 farther Addition 
or Progreflion, and fo thoſe Idas alone lead the 
Mind towards the Thought of Infnity. 


We are carefully to Giftinguiſh between the Idea 
of the InFaity of Space, and the Idea of a Space Infi- 
nite, I he firit is nothing but a ſuppoſed endlefs 
Progreſſion of the Mind over any repeated Idea of a 
Space. But to have actually in the Mind the Idea 
of a Space Infinite, is to ſuppoſe the Mind already 
paſſed over. and aQtual.y to have a View of all theſe 
repeated Ideas of Space, which an endleſs Repetition 
can never totally repreſent to it, which carries in it 
a plain Contradiction. 


Tis will be plainer, if we conſider Infinity in 
Numbers, The Infinity of Numbers, to the End of 
whoſe Addition every one perceives there is no Ap- 
proach eaſily, appears to any one that reflects on it: 
But how cicar foever this Iden of the Infinity of 
Number be, there is nothing vet more evident, 
than the Ablurvity of the actual Jia of an ufnne 
Number. 


2 2 


E 


Of other Simple Madss. 


HE Mind has ſeveral diſtin Ideas of Sliding, 
Rolling, Walking, Creeping, &c. which are all 
but the different Modifications of Motion. Swift 


and 
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and Shed are two different Ideas of Motion, the 
Meaſures whereof are made out of the diſtances of 
Time and Space put together. 

The like Variety we have in Sounds : Every arti- 
culate Word is a different Modification of Sound: as 


are alſo Notes of different Length put together, 
which make that Complex Idea called a Tune. 


The Modes of Colours are alfo very Various ; 
ſome of which we take notice of, as the differen: 
Degrees, or as they are termed Shades of the fame 
Colour. But fiace we ſeldom make Aſſemblages of 
Colours, without taking in Figure alſo, as in Paint- 
ing, &c .thoſe which are taken Notice of, do mot 
commonly belong to mixed Modes, as being made 
up of Ideas of divers Kinds, viz. Figure and Colour, 
ſuch as Beauty, Rainbow, &c. 


All compounded Taſtes and Smells are alſo Modes. 
made up of the fimple Ideas of thoſe S=nſes : But 
they being ſuch as generally we have no Names for, 
cannot be ſet down in Writing, but therefore muſt 
be left withour Enumeration to the Thoughts and 
Experience of the Reader. 


EE 
Of the Mades of Thinking. 


WEN the Mind turns its View inwards upon 
itſelſ, Thinking is the firſt Iden that occurs, 
wherein it obſerves a great Voriety of Modifications; 
and thereof frames to itſelf diſtinct [leas. Thus the 
Pererpiion annexed to any Imprefſion on the Body 
made by an external Object, is called Senſation. 
Wan Lea recurs wicnvut the Preſence of the 
Ot, ct. it is called Remembrance. When fought 
atter by the Mind, and biouget again in View, it 
is Recollectiun. When held there long, under at- 
te. ative Conſideration it is Contemfplaitin, When 

Cx; Ideas 
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Ideas float in the Mind, without Regard or RefleQ:- 


on, it is called in French Re/werie, our Language 
has ſcarce a Naine for it. Vte:a tne Il as are tak en 
Notice ot, and as it were regiftered in tle Memory, 
it is Aitertion., When the Mind fixes its View on 
any one Ida, and conſiders ii on all Sides, it is In- 
tention and Study, Sleep, without Dreaming is Reft 
from all theſe. And Dreaming is tie Perception of 
Ifeas in the Mind, not fuygeſted by any external 
Objects, or known Occaſions; nor under any 
Choice or Conduct of the Underſtardins. Of theſe 
various Modes of thinking, the Miad forms as dif- 
tinct Ileus, as it does of White and Red, a Square, 
or a Circle. 


. 
Of the Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


Leaſure and Pain are ſimple Ideas which we re- 
c2ive both from Senfation and Reflection. 
"there are Thoughts of the Mind as well as Senfati- 
ons, accompanied with Pleaſure or Pain. Their 
Cauſes are termed ge or evil, Fer things are ef- 
teemed good or evil only in reference to Pleaſure or 
Pain. 't'hat we call Cad, which is apt to cauſe or 
increaſe Fleature, or diminiſh Pain in us; to pro- 
cure or preſerve the Poſſeſſion of any Good, or Ab- 
ſence of any Evil : And on the contrary, that we 
call Eri, which is apt to produce or increaſe any 
Pain, or diminiſh any Pleaſure in us; or elſe to 
procure us any Evil, cr 4eprive us of any Good, 
By Pleaſure and Fain, I would be underſtood to 
mean of Bady or Mind, as they are commonly diſ- 
tinguiſhed, though in truth they are only different 
Conſtitutions of the Miad, ſometi:nes occaſiuned by 
Diſorders in the Body, ſometimes by Thoughts of 
the Mind. Pleaſure and Pain, and their Cauſes 
Good and Ewil, are the Hinges upon 2 
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fions turn : by refleRing on the various Modificati- 
ons or Tempers of Mind, and the internal Senfati- 
ons which Pleaſure and Pain, Good and Evil pro- 
duce in us, we may thence form to ourſelves the 
[eas of our Pattons. Thus by refi<Cting upon the 
Thought we have of the Delight, which any pre- 
ſent or abſent Ching is apt to produce in us, we 
have an Ia we call Lee: and on the contrary, 
the Thought of the Pain, which any Thing preſent 
or abſent produces in us is what we call Hatrer/. 

Defire is that Uzeafineſs which a man finds in him- 
ſelf upon the Ahſence of any Thing, the preſent 
Enjoyment of which carries the ,. ba of Delight 
with it. 7J:y is a Delight of the Mind ariſing from 
the Confiveratioa of the preſent or aſſured approach- 
ing Poſſeſſio of a Good. Sorrow is an Uneaſineſs of 
the Mind, upon the Thonght of a God toft, or 
Senſe of a preſent Evil. Hope is a Pleaſure in the 
Mind upon the Thought of a probable future En- 
joyment of a Fhing which is apt to delight. tor 
is an Uaenfrets of tne Mind upon the Though Ut t a 
future Evil likely to beial us. eis a Ditcon- 
poture of Mind upon the Reccip of any fajury, 
with a ar as 8 of Revenge. Deſpair is che 
Thou, Zit 655 - Un: uttair ublene!s of — Good. 
ray is an Uocafiieſs of Mind, cauſed ty the Con- 
fide ration of a Good we deſire, obtained by one we 
think Hou! not have had it before us. 


By Fleafure ard Pain, Delight and Uneaſineſs, I 
muſt all along be underſtood (2s I hay» intimated) 
to mein, not o. * bodily Pain end P'leaſure, but 
whetinever Dei 91 or Lieu 1 U 15 ict oy us, whe- 
ther arifi2'y from any 2raictiul, or v. acceptable Sen- 
ſation or Neflecton. 


I. is to be conſidered, that ia Reference to the 
Pailions, the Removal or LeiTeaing of a Pain, is 


co ſi "hs d. and COTS 28 a Plraſ:ve 3 and the Loſs 
o: D i hiag of a Plenfure, 15 Pai. And far- 
ther. t the Palſions in mol Ferſons operate on 


the Bady, and cauſe various changes ia it: Buy 
theie 
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theſe being not always ſenſible, do not make a ne- 
ceffary part of the Idea of each Paſſion. Beſid es 
theſe Modes of Pleaſure and Pain which reſult from 
the various Conſiderations of Good and Evil, there 
are many others I might have inflanced in other 
Modes of Pleaſure and Pain more ſimple than theſe, 
as the Pain of Hunger and Thirft, and the Pleaſure 
of Eating and Drinking to remove them ; and of 
Mufick, & c. but I rather choſe to inſtance in the 
Paſſions, as being of much more Concernment to us 


_— 
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. XXI. 


Of Pover. 


HE Mind being every Day informed by the 

Senſes, of the Alteration of thoſe ſumple Ideas 
it obſerves in Things without ; refleQing alſo on 
what paſſes within itſelf, and obſerving a conftant 
Change of its Ideas, ſometimes by the Impreſſicn of 
outward Objects on the Senſes, and ſometimes by 
the Determination of its own Choice ; and conclu- 
ding from what it has fo conſtantly obſerved to have 
been, that the like Changes will, for the future, be 
made in the fame Things, by the ſame Agents, and 
by the like Ways, conſiders in one Thing, the Pof- 
fibiliry of having any of its fimple Ideas changed; 
and in another, the Poſſibility of making that Change, 
and ſo comes by that Idea which we call Power. 
"Thus we fay Fire has a Power to melt Gold, and 
make it fluid, and Gall has a Power to be melted. 


Power thus conſidered is twofold, viz. as able 
to make, or able to receive any Change; the one 
may be called adive, the other fgafeve Pixuzr. Of 
þaſffive Power all ſenfible things abundanily furniſh 
us with Ideas whoſe ſenfible Qualities and Beings 
we find to be in a continual Flux, and therefore 


with Reaſon we look on them as liable ill ge 


| 
| 
1 
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ſame Change. Nor have we of adive Power fewer 
Inftances : fince whatever Change is obſerved, the 
Mind muſt collect a Power ſomewhere able ro make 
that Change. But yet if we will confider it atten- 
tively, Bodies by our Senſes do not afford us ſo clear 
and diſtint an Idea of adive Poxver, as we have 
from Reflection, or the Operations of our Minds. 
For all Power relating to Actien, and there being 
but two Sorts of A#ion, viz. Thinking and Motion, 
let us conſider whence we have the cleareſt Ideas of 
the Powers which produce theſe Actions. 


Of Thinking, Body affords us no Idea at all; it is 
only from Reflection that we have that; neither 
have we from Body any Idea of the Beginning of 
Motion. A Body at reſt affords us no Idea of any 
ative Power to move; and when it is ſet in Moti- 
on itfelf, that Mot'on is rather a Paſſion than an Ac- 
tion in it. The Idea of the Beginning of Motion we 
have only by reflecting on what paſſes in ourſelves ; 
where we find by experience that barely by willing 
it, barely by a Thought of the Mind, we can move 
the Parts of our Bodies, which were before at reft. 
This would lead us to think the Mird did re- 
ceive its Idea of active Power clearer from refleQing 
on its own Operations there, than it doth from any 
external Senfation. 


We find in ourſelves a Power to begin or forbear, 
continue or end ſeveral Actions of our Minds, and 
Motions of our Bodies, barely by a Thought or pre- 
ference of the Micd. This Power which the Mind 
has thus to order the Conſideration of any Idea, or 
the forbearing to conſider it; or to prefer the Moti- 
on of any Part of the Body to its Reſt, anal vice verſa 
in any particular Inſtance, is that we call the ill. 
The actual Exercife of that Power, by direQting ary 
particular Action, or its Forbearance, is, that which 
we call Volition or Willing : The Forbearance or 
Performance of that Action, conſequent to ſuch Or- 


der or Command of the Mind, . 
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And whatſoever Action is performed without ſuch a | 
J kought of the Mind, is called Inwoluntary. e 


The Power of Perception is that we call the Un- | 
der/tanding. Perception, which we make the Act of 
the Underitanding, is of three Sorts. Tir, The 
Perception of Ideas in our Minds. Seconaly, The 
Perception of the Signification of Signs. Thrraly, 
The Perception of the Agreement cr Difagreement | 
of any diſtin Ideas, theſe are more particularly at- 
tributed to the Vader ſtanding. Theſe Powers of the © 
Mind, ig. of porceiting and preferring, are uſually |: 
called by another Name; and the ordinary Way f 
ſpeaking is, that the Underſtanding and Will are 
two Faculties of the Mind : A Word proper erough, 
if it be uſed ſo as not to breed any Confuſion in 
Mens Thoughts, by being ſuppoſed, (as ] ſuſpect it 
has been) to ſtand for ſome real Beings in the Soul 
that perform thoſe Actions of Underſtarding and 
Voliuon. 


Frem the Con ſideration of the Extent of the Pow- 
er of the Miad over the Actions of the Man, which 
every cne finds in himſelf, ariſe the Ideas of Liberty 
and Necefſity : So far as a Man has a Power to think 
or not to think, to move or not to move, according 
to the Preference or Direction of bis ewn Mind, fo 
far is a Man free. Wherever any Perforwarce or 
Ferbearance are rot equally in a Man's Power 
wherever doing or not ding will rot equaily ſcllow 
upon the Preference of his Mind, di ecting it there be 
is not free, though pcrbe h the Ativan may he welun- 
tary. So that the Iden Liberty is the Idea of a 
Power in aryAgeat to ©: 0: forbear n1 yAction accord- 
ing to the Determinauen or Thought : the Mird, 
whereby either of thein is preferred ta the cther; 
where either of them is not in the Pur of re 
Agent to be produce by him, acccrding to tis 
Yalition, there he is not at Ziberty ; a , t is 
under Aeceffity. $3 inn Liberty © et he wire 
there is no Thought, no vlitian, ro Wil dere 
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may be Thought, there may be Will, there may be 

Volicion, where there is no Liberty. Thus a Tennis- 

bull, whether in Motion by the Siroke of a Racket, 

or lying at Reſt, is not by any one taken to be a 

free Agent; becauſe we conceive not 2 Texnts-b.1!/ 
to thiak, and conſequently not to have any Volition 

or Preference of Motion to Reſt, or dice gern. So 

a Man ttriking hiniſelf or his Friend by a convuifive 
Motion of his Arm, which is not in his Power by Vo- 
lition or the Direction of his Mind to Stop, or for- 
bear; nobody thinks he has, in this, Liberty, every 
one pities him as acting by Neceffity and Conſtraint, 
Again, ſuppoſe a Man to be carried whiltt faſt aſleep 
into a Room, where is a Perſoa he longs to fee, 
and be there locked faſt in, beyond his Power to 
get cut ; he awakes, and is glad to fee himſelf in fo 
deſirable Company, which he ſtays willingly in; 
that is, prefers his ſtaying to going away. Is not 
this Stay voluntary ? I think no Body will deubt it, 
and yet by being lacked in, he is not at Liberty not 
to ſtav, he has not Freedom to be gone. So that 
Liber is not an Idea belonging to Volition or Pre- 
ferring, but to the Perſon having x Power of doing 
or forbeariag to do, according as the Mind thall 
choote or direct. 


As it is in the Notions of the Body, fo is it with 
the Thoughts in our Mind : Fur where we are fo 
ſituated, that we have Power to employ the Mind 
upon any one Thought, or to lay it by according to 
the Preterence of the Mind, there we are at Liberty. 
A waking Man being under the Neceſſity of ha- 
ving ſome Ideas conſtantly in his Mind, is not 
at Liberty to think, or not to think, no more 
than he is at Liberty, whether his Body ſhall touch 
any other or no: But whether he will remove 
his Contemplation from one Idea to another, is 
many Times in his Choice. And then he is, in 
reſpc& of his Ideas, as much at Liberty, as he 


15 
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is in reſpect of Bodies he reſts on. He can at Plea- 
ſure remove from one Place to another : But yet 
ſome Ideas to the Mind, like ſome Motions to the 
Body, are ſuch, as in certain Circumſtances it can- 
not avoid or retire from, by the utmoſt Effort it can 
uſe. Thus a Man on the Rack is not at Liberty to 
lay by the Idea of Pain, and entertain other 


- Contemplations. 


Where-ever Thought is wholly wanting, or the 
Power to act or forbear according to the Direction 
of Thought, there Neceſſity takes place. This in 
an Agent capable of Volition, when the Beginning 
or Continuation of any Action is contrary to that 
Preference of his Mind, is called Compulſion ; when 
the hindering or ſtopping any Action is contrary to 
his Volition, it is called Reffraint - Agents that 
have no Thought, no Vclition at all, are in every 
thing neceſſary Agents. 


And thus I have in a ſhort Draught, given a View 
of our Original Ideas, from whence all the reſt are 
derived, and of which they are made up: And 
which may be all reduced to theſe few primary 
and original Ones, wiz. Exten/ron, Solidity, and 
Mobility, the Power of being moved, which by 
our Senſes we receive from Body: Perceptivity, 
the Power of Perception or Thinking ; Motivity, 
the Power of moving, which we receive from our 
Minds by Refletion ; to which if we add Exiflence, 
Duration, Number, which bolong both to the one 
and to the other, we have perhaps all the original 
Tdeas, on which the reſt depend. By theſe I imagine 
might be explained the Nature of Colours, Sounds, 
Tafes, Smells, and all other Ideas we have; if we 
| had but Faculties acute enough to perceive, the ſe- 

veral modified Exter ſions and Motions of theſe mi- 
nute Bodies, which produce tboſe ſeveral Senſations 


in us. 
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Of Mixed Modes. 


Hen treated of fimple Modes in the forego ing 
Chapters, and given ſeveral Inſtances of ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable of them, to thew what 
they are, and how we come by them; we are now, 
in the next Place, to conſider thoſe we call Mixed 
Af:des ; fuch are the complex Ideas, we mark by 
the Names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lie, &c. 
which, conſiſting of ſeveral Combinations of ſimple 
Ideas of different Kinds, I have called Mixed Modes, 
to ciſtinguiſh them from the more ſimple Modes, 
which conſiſt only of ſimple Ideas of the ſame Kind. 
Theſe mixed Modes being alſo ſuch Combinations 
of fimple Ideas, as are not looked upon to be 
characteriſtical Marks of any real Beings that have 
a ſteady Exiſtence, but ſcattered and independent 
Ideas, put together by the Mind, are thereby 
— from the complex Ideas of Sub- 
ances. 


That the Mind, in Reſpect of its ſmple Ideas, 
is wholly paſſive, and receives them all from the 
Exiſtence and Operations of Things, ſuch as Sen- 
fation or RefleQion offers them, without being able 
to make any one Idea, Experience ſhews us. But 
if we attentively conſider theſe Ideas I call mixed 
Modes, we are now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their 
Crigiaal quite different. The Mind often exerciſes 
an alive Power in making theſe ſeveral Combina- 
tions: For it being only furniſhed with ſimple Ideas, 
it can put them together in ſeveral Compoſitions, 
and ſo make a Variety of complex Ideas, without 
examining whether they exiſt ſo together in 
Nature. And hence I think it is, that theſe Ideas 
are called Notions or Conceptions, as if they had 
their original and conſtant Exiſtence more in the 
Thoughts of Men than in the Reality of Things : 
And to form fuch Ideas it ſufficeth that the Mind 

put 
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put the Parts of tem together, and that they were 
conſiſtent in the © wieritanding, without confider- 
ing Whether they bad any rea! Being. There are 
three Ways whereby we get the couplez Ideas of 
mixed % 


Firjl, By Experience and Obſervation of Things 
theniſelves; thus by feeing two Men wreftie, we 
get the /dea of wreilling. ; 


Secondly, By Invention or voluntary putting toge- 
i ' *. . , 3 ' » 
ther fevera! imple l in cur Minds ; fo the Per- 
on that firſt invented Hriniing, had un Idea of it in 
his Mind, before he ever exiſted it, 


Thirdly, Which is the maſt uſual Vinay, by er- 
ing the Names of Actions we never faw, or Newtons 
we cannot ſee; and by enumerating, and thereby, 
os it were, ſetting before aur Imaginations all thaſe 
Fleas which go to the making them up, and are the 
conttituent Parts of them. Por having, by Senfa- 
tion and Reflection, ſtoredd our Minds with finiple 
Ideas, and by Uſe got the Names that ſtand fer 
them, we can by thoſe Names repreſent to another 
any complex Idea we would have him conceive; fo 
that it has in it no ſimple Ideas but what he knows, 
and has, with us, the ſame Name for. For all our 
complex Ideas are ultimately reſolvable into ſimple 
Ideas, of which they are com pounded, and origi- 
nally made vp, though perhaps their immediate la- 

redients, as I may fay, are alio complex Ideas. 
hus the mixed Mode which the Word Lie ſta: ds 
for, is made up of theſe fimple /deas : Firſt, Arti- 
culote Sounds. Seconely, Certain Ideas in the Mind 
of the Speaker. Thirdly, Thoſe Wards, the Signs of 
theſe Ideas. Fourthly, Thoſe Signs put together by 
Affirmation or Negation, otherwiſe than the [teas 
they Rand for, are in the Mind of the Speaker. 
Since Languages are muede, campl:x Ideas are utu- 
ally acquired by the Explication of thoſe Terms that 
ſtard tor them: For fince they conſiſt of ſimple Ideas 
ccmbined, they may, by Words ſtanding for thoſe 
ſimple 
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ſim ple ideas, be repreſented to the Mind of one 
who underſtands thoſe Words, tho' that Combina- 
tion. of hmaple Ileus was never offered to his Mind 
by the real Exiſtence of Things. 


Mixed Modes have their Uricy from an A& ef the 
Mind, combining their ſevetal fwple /fcus together, 
and conſidering them as one complex h: The 
Mark of this Union is one Yan given to that Cons 
bination. Men feldum reckos any Nubert of Idea 
to make one complex one; but fuck Collections as 
there be Names for, Thus the Zilling of an old 
Maa, is 43 fit to be united into ng ex lden, as 
that of @ Father Vet there bet g no Name for it, 
it 14 not taken for 4 portien!y complex lea; nor a 
dickinck Species of Action, item that of killing any 
other Man. 


ry 4 


: hoſe Collections of [eas have generally Names 
fixed to them, which are of great Cle in Conver- 
fation ; as Men are enabled by them to communi- 
cat? their thoughts to one another with all poſſible 
Diſpatch. Fnoſe other lucas which they have fel- 
dom cccaſion to mention, they unite not together, 
nor are they particulariſed by having Names given 
them. 


This ſhews the Occaſion why there are Words 
in every Language, which cannot be rendered by 
any ſingle Word of another. For the Faſhions and 
Cuſtoms of one Nation, make ſeveral Combinations 
of Ideas familiar in one, which ancther had never 


any cccaſion to make. Such were Ogpaxic us; 


among the Creels, and Proſcriptio among the 
Romans. This alto occaſions the confant Change of 
Languages; fer the Change of Cuſtom and Opi- 
nions, bring with them new Ce: mbinaticns of Ideas, 
Wich, to avoid long Deſcriptions of, have new 


Names annexed to them, and ſo they become new 
Species of mixed Modes. 


Ot all cur ſimple /deas, thoſe that have had me ſt 
mixed Myles made out of them, are Thinking, 


and 
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and Motion; (which comprehend in them all Action) 
and Power, from whence theſe Actions are concei- 
ved to flow. For Actions being the great Bufinefs 
of Mankind, it is no wonder if the ſeveral Modes 
of Thinking and Motion thould be taken Notice of, 
the Ideas of them obſerved and laid up in the Me- 
mory, and have Names aſſigned them. For without 
ſuch complex Ideas with Names to them, Men could 
not eaſily hold any Communication about them. 
Of this Kind are the Modes of Actions diſtinguiſhed 
by their Cauſes, Means, Objefs, Ends, Inſtruments, 

ime, Place, and other Circumſtances ; as alſo of 
the Powers fitted for thoſe Actions: Thus Boldne/s 
is the Power to do or Speak what we intend without 
Fear or Diſorder ; which Power of doing any Thing, 
when it has been acquired by the frequent doing 
the fame Thing, is that Idea we call Habit; when 
forward and ready upon every Occaſion to break 
into Action, we call it Di/pofition : Thus Teftineſs 
is a Diſpoſition or Aptneſs to be angry. 


Power being the Source of all Action, the Sub- 
ſtances wherein thefe Powers are, when they exert 
this Power, are called Cauſes ; and the Subſtances 
thereupon produced, or the ſimple Ideas introduced 
into any Subject, Efefts. The Efficacy whereby 
the new Subſtance or Idea is produced, is called, in 
the Subject, exerting that Power, Action; in the 
Subject wherein any ſimple Idea is changed, or pro- 
duced, Paſſon :- which Efficacy in intellectual Agents, 
we can, I think, conceive to be nothing elle but 
Modes of Thinking and Willing : In corporeal Agents 
nothing elſe but Modifications of Motion. W hat- 
ever Sort of Action, beſides theſe, produces any Ef- 
fect, I confeſs myſelf to have no Notion or Idea of. 
And therefore many Words which ſeem to expreſs 
ſome Action, fignity nothing more, but barely the 
Effect of the Action, with ſome circumftances of the 
Subject wrought on, or Cauſe operating. Thus 
Creation, Annihilation, contain in them no Idea of 
the Action, or Manner, whereby they are ** 
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but barely of the Cauſe, and the Thing done. And 
when a Ccuntryman fays the Cold freezes Water, 
tho' the Word Freezing ſeems to import ſome Acti- 
on, yet it truly fignifies nothing but the Effect, wiz. 
That Water that was before Ad, is become hard, 
and confi/tent, without containing any Idea of the 
Action whcreby it is done. 


T think I ſhall not need to remark here, that 
though Power and Action make the greateit part of 
mixed Modes, marked by Names, and familiar in 
the Miads and Mouths of Men; yet other ſimple 
Ideas, and their feveral Combinations, are not ex- 
cluded ; much lets, I think, will it be neceſſary for 
me to eaumerate all the mixed Modes, which have 
been ſettled. with Names to them. That would be 
to make a Dictionary of the greateſt part of the 
Words made ule of in Divinity, Ethicks, Law, and 
P'oliticks, and ſeveral other Sciences. All that is re- 
quiſite to my preſent Deſign, is, to ſhew what fort 
of Ideas thoſe are which I call zwixed Mrgdes ; how 
the Mind comes by them ; and that they are Com- 
poſitions made up of ſimple Ideas got from Senſation 
and Reflection; which, I ſuppoſe, I have done. 


— 


EF ˖ 2 0 * 
Of aur complex Ideas of Sub ſtances. 


HE Mind obſerving ſeveral ſimple Ideas to go 
conſtantly together, which being preſumed 

to belong to one Thing, are called, fo united in 
one Subject, by one Name, which we are” apt af- 
terwards to talk of and conſider as one ſimple Ida, 
which indeed is a Complication of many Ideas toge- 
ther. We nut conceiving how theſe ſimple Ideas 
can ſubſiſt by themſelves, ſuppoſe ſome Subftratum, 
wherein they ſubſiſt, which we call Subſtance. The 
Idea of pure Subſtance is nothing but the ſuppoſed 
| unknown 
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unknown Support of theſe Qualities, which are ca- 
pable of producing imple Zdras in us; Wich Qua» 
lities are called Accidents, 


he Lleas of particular Sorts & Subſtances are 
conmpotcd out of this obicure and general idea of 
Subttance, togeth-r with ſuch Cor: nations of ſim- 
8 Ideas, as are obſerved to eint together, and 
uppoſed to flow rom the particular interna! Cenſti- 
turion and unknown Effcnce of that Subſtance, 
Thus we come by the /leas of Man, Horſe, Gold, 
&c, Thus the ſenſible Qualities of [ron or a Dia- 
nd, make the complex Idtas of thoſe Subſtances, 
which a Hitch or a Jcwcller commonly knows better 
than a Philoſopher. 


"The fame happens concerning the Operations oi 
the Mind, vis, Thinking, Reajoning, &c, which we 
concluding not to ſub ſiſt of themtelves, nor appre- 
honding how they can belong to Body, or be pro- 
duced by it, are apt to think them the Actions 
of feme other Subitance, which we call Spirit; of 
whote Subſtance cr Nature we have no clearer Con- 
coption than that cf Bay ; rhe one being bur the 
ſuppoſed Sib /frar dr the fimple las we have 
jrom without ; as the othor is, of thoſe Operations 
which we experience in ourſelves within So that 
the J. % of corporent Sub fans wn Natrer, is as fe- 
were frem aur Conception s that of tk Sube 


Hunt es in the Niad, 


Hence we nay conclude that he has the moſt 
rect {ia of any puiticviar Subltince, who has 
colicited moſt of thote nul „ui wich de extit 
in i ; amopg which we are to 1ockon its afο²⁹ e H 
r, and au Coafatittes, though not ſtriétix Aegi 


85 
Ideas 


Neon tory Pralities Ferve principally to dif inguith 
Sul“ c For gor Sovics failing us in the Diicove- 
iy ot Gt el, Li, Texture, &c, of the minute 
Poris of Paiics, on which ticir real Conſtitutions 
wink Diteigaces deperd 3 Secondary Qualities 

ure 
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are nothing more but the bare Powers of Subſtan. 
ces with their Relations to our Senſes, The Ideas 
that make our complex Ones of corporeal Subſtan- 
ces, are of three Sorts. Firſt, The Ideas of primary 
Qualities of Things, which are diſcovered by our 
Senſes : Such arc Bulk, Figure, Miution, &c, Se 
cmdly, The ſenſible ſccondary Qualitics, which are 
nothing but Powers to Produce several {fleas in us 
by our Senſes ; Which Fleas are not in the Things 
themfelves, otherwiſe than as ang Thing is in its 
Cauſe, Tiirdly, The Aptnels we cunſider in any 
Subitance to give, or receive ſuch Alterations of 
primary Qualities, as that the Subſtance ſu altered, 
thauld produce in us different lat from what it 
did before Thefe are called ace and paſine 
Powers : All which, as far as we have any Notice or 
Notion of theta, teruunate in ſenfible feriple Lleas 


Had we Senfes acute enough to diſrern the winute 
Particles of Bodies, and the real Conſtitution ca 
winch their feaſible Quatitics depend, it is not to be 
doubted, but they woutd picuuce yuite different 
lieus in us; as we ni in viewing Uhincs with . 
ere. Such Bodies os 19 cur naked yes appoe; 
ciouded and opus, wil thecugh Mir re- a. 8h 
pear pellucid. d 19 the naked Fye apprars all 
ad; but by a good Micraſcoe we tee only faing 18d 
(Cicbules ſwimaung tn a tranſparcat Liyuar, 


The infinite 3.9 futhar of gar Being has Rue 
our Senſes, Organs and Facultics to the Cenventen- 
cies of Life, ar ine Buſtncls wo have to do hore + 
We may by ew Scale know ang tilt urh Viings, 
fo far as to accanmnadwe then to the I. vigencie of 
this Fife, We have alto Habt eacugh into their 
umi CONLEY 04 V3, aud wonderful Litccts, E 
uclmire and megntty the Wiſtam, Power: {onde 
nets af thei Authur. Suca a Rna wle 8 tie, 
which is fulted to yur hielent Condition, vc want 
not Facuities t& attain : and we are fir ot; un 
wah Allis io provide fer ine Cour et e aff 
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Living here, and as far as we are connected with 
this World. 

Beſides the complex Ideas we have of material 
ſenſible Subſtances, by the Simple Ideas taken 
from the Operation of our minds, we find, from Ex- 
—— a Power in ourſelves, of Thinking, Un- 

flanding, Willing Knowing, &c. co-exiſting in 
the ſame Subſtance from which we Frame the com- 
plex Idea of Spirit, And the Idea of an immaterial 
Subſtance, we have as clear a Perception of, by put- 
ting together the Ideas of Thinking, Perceiving, 
Willing, and the Power of moving, &c. as of a 
material, by pang together the Ideas of Extenſi- 
on, Figure, Solidity, &c. By joining the former 
with Subſtance, (of which we have no diſtinct Idea) 
we have the /dea of an immaterial Spirit : and by 
putting together the Ideas of coherent ſolid Parts, 
and Power of being moved, joined with Subſtance, 
(of which likewiſe we have no poſitive Idea) we 
have the /dea of Matter. The one is as clear and diſ- 
tin& an Idea as the other. The Subſtance of Spirit 
is unknown to us; and fo is the Subſtance of Body 
equally unknown : Two primary ities or Pro- 
perties of Body wiz. ſolid, coherent Parts, and In- 
pulſe, we have diſtinct, clear Ideas of: So likewife 
have we, of two 1 or Properties of 
Spirit, Thinking and a er of Action. e have 
alſo clear and diſtin Ideas of feveral Qualities in- 
herent in Bodies, which are but the various Moct- 
fications of the extenſion of cohering ſolid Parts, 
and their Motion. We have likewiſe the Ideas of 
the ſeveral Modes of Thinking, viz. Believing, 
Doubting, Hoping, Fearing, &c. as alſo of willing 
and moving the Body conſequent to it. 


If this Notion of Spirit may have fome Difficul- 
ties in it, not eaſy to be explained, we have no 
more Reaſon to deny or doubt of the Exiftence 7 
Spirit, than we have to deny or doubt of the Ex:/- 
tence of Body: becauſe the Conception of Body is 
incumbered with forme Difficulties very hard, and 
perhaps. 
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perhaps as impoſſible to be explained or underſtood 
by us. The divifivility in infinitum, for inſtance, 
of any finite extenſion, involves us, whether we 
grant or deny it, in Conſequences impoſſible to be 
explicated, or made co:.fiitent to our Apprshenſions 
We have therefore as much Reaſon to be fatisfictl 
with our Notion of Spirit, as with our Notion cf 
Body; and the Exiflence of the one, as well as of 
the other. We have no other Idea of the Supreme 
Being, but x complex one of Exiftence, Pater, 
Knowledge, Duration, Pleaſure, Hippineſs, and ſeve- 
ral other Qualities, Infinite and Eternal; which are 
all diſtin Ileus, and fome of them being relative, 
are again compounded of others ; all which, as has 
been ſhown, are originally got from Senſation, and 
Reflection, and go to make up the Idea or Notion 
we have of God, and theſe to that vattneſs to waich 
Infinity can extend them. 

In which complex /dea we may obſerve that there 
is no ſimple one, excepting Infinity, which is not a 
part of our complex Idea of other Spirits; becaule 
in our Leas, as well of Spirit: other Things, we 
we are reflrained to thoſe we receive from S. ſul ion 
and Refle4ion. 


C 8 A FP. . 


Of colleFive Ideas of Subftances. 


HERE are other /deas of Subſtances which 

way be called Cullective, and are made up of 

many particular Subſtances conſidered as united into 
one Jen, as a Troop, Army, &c. which the Find 
makes by its Power cf Compoſition. Theſe colec- 


tive Ideas are but the arificial Draughts ot the Mad 


bringing Things remote, and independent cn one 
another, into one View, the better to contemplate 
and diſcourſe of them, united into ove Concenion, 
and ſigniſied by one Name. Fer there are no 
Things ſo remote, nor fo contrary, which the Mind 

D cannot 
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cannot by this Art of Compeſirion, bring igto one 


Ie, as 15 vnde in that i gmilicd Ly the Name Uni- 
Verde. 


n 
Of Relation. 


133 the Ticas, whether fimple or com- 


plex, that the Mir d has ot Things, as they are in 
tient lves, there are cthers it gets from their Com- 
pus en one with aunetber. The Underſtanding, 
in the Con ſideration of ary Thing, is not corfined 
to that preciſe (iet: It can carry avy Idea, as it 
were, Ecvond ittelf, or, at leaft, lock beyond it, 
to ſce how it thands in Conforn i. y to any other. 
When the Wird fo conſiders ore Thing, that it 
Go'e, 15.7 were, bring it to, and {ot it by another 
zud carry its View from one to tle oth re This 
is, as the Words in port, Relat: 'on ad Reed; and 
the Denumira'ionss, iven to poſi.ive Things, intima- 
ting cha N. pe. and ſerving «as Marks 1 lead the 
Thoughts Leyor d the ſubjec! irlell denon irate, to 
ſome! Fire <itti: Q nom it, arc xs Ar. we cal! Rota 
Ses; the Titmgs fo broug!tt togetaer, related! 
Tluus when the *, cc ſiders Coin is, as ſuch a po- 
firive Eeing, it tekes n thing tte that Idea, but 
w hat really czids in Cs; vg. when | confer 
him as Man, I have n-thing in my Mind, but the 
cOmpicx Idea of the Species, Man. $0 — 
when I fay Cactus is a white Man J have notkir g 
but the bare C:rfivernticn ct Man, who bark 
that white Colour. But when I ive Corus the 
Name FHyſbar!, | ininvte ſome char Perſon ; 
and when I give hie the Name I Ziter, | intimate 
for e ether thing, In both Cates my Thought is 
led to ſemething beyond Cajus, and there ure two 
't hings brought into Cop ſideration. And fince any 
ca, whether fimple cr complex, may be the Occ: ti- 
on why the Mind thus brings two Things togetaer, 


aud 
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and, as it were, takes a View of them at once, 
though Rill conſidered as diitin ; therefore any of 
cur {eas may be the Foundation of Relation. 


Where Languages have failed to give correlative 
Names, there the Relation is not ſo eaſiſy taken No- 


tice of: As in Cuncubine, which is a relative Name 
as well as Wife. 


The Ideas of Relation may be the ſame, in thoſe 
Men who have very different das oft te Things 
that are related or compared. I nus tnoſe who have 


different Ideas of Man, may agree in that of a 
Father. 


There is no Lea of any Kind, which is not capa- 
ble of an almoſt infinite Numver of Covfiderations, 
in Reference to other Things: And therefore this 
makes no ſmall Part of Mens Words and Chou zhre, 
Thus one ſiugle lan may at once ſuſtain the Rela- 
tions of Father, Brother, Son Huſband, Friend, Jh 
tea, Ceneral, Zurapean, Englifſoman, Ilander, Mauj- 
ter, Servant, Greater, Leſs, &c. to an almoit infi- 
nite Number; he being capable of as many Relati- 
tions as there may be Oecaſions of comparing him 
to other Thirgs in any Manner of Agreement, Diſ- 
agreement, cr Refp-ct whatſocver. 


The Ideas of Relations are much clearer and more 
diſtin than of ine Things compared; becavte the 
Krowledge of orc Ample Idea is ofteutimes ſuſhcient 


to convey the Notion of the Relation : But to the 


knowing of airy ſubſtantial Being, an accurate Col- 
let ion of ſunury Ideas is neceffary. 


. 
Of Cauje and EfeTs, and other Relutims. 


N the Notige that our Senſes take of the conſtant 

wviciffitude of Things, we cannot but obterve, 
that ſeveral Varuculars, both Qtaliiies and Subltan- 
* D 2 ces, 
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ces, begin to exiſt ; and that they receive” their 
Exilerce from the due Application and Operation 
of ſome other Beings. From this Obſervation we 
get our Ideas of Cauje and Effect. That which pr9- 
duces any ſimple or complex Idea, we denote by tae 
general Name Cauſe ; and that which is produced, 
Ed. Thus finding, that in that Subſtance which 
we call Wax, Fluidity which is a fimple Idea, that 
was not in it before, is conftantly produced by the 
Application of a certain Degree of Heat, we call 
the fimple Idea of Heat, in Relation to Fluidity 
* Wax, the Cauſe of it, and PFluidity, the Ef- 
Q. 


Having thus, from what our Senſes are able to 
diſcover, in the Operations of Bodies on one ano- 
ther, got the Notion of Cauſe and Effect; vis. A 
Cauſe is that, which makes ary other Thing begin 
to be ; whether a ſimple Idea, Subſtance or Mode, 
and an Efed is that, which had its beginning from 
ſome other Thing : The Mind finds no great Diſf- 
culty to diſtinguich the ſeveral Originals of things 
into two Sorts. 


Firſt, When the Thing is wholly made new, fo 
that no Part thereof did ever Exiſt before, as when 
a new Particle of Matter doth begin to exiſt, which 
had before no Being, this we call Creation. 


Secondly, When a Thirg is made up of Particles 
which did all of them heicre exiſt, but that very 
Thirg ſo conſtituted of pre-exiſting Particles, had 
not any Exiſtence before, which conſidered altege- 
ther make up ſuch a Collection of fimple Ileus, as 
this Man, this Egg, this Roſe, & c. This, when re- 
ferred to a Subſtance, produced in the ordinary 
Courſe of Nature, by an internal Principle, but ſet 
on Work by fome external Agent or Caute, ard 
working by inſenſible Ways which we perccive not, 
is called Generation. 


When the Cauſe is extrinfical, and the Effect 


produced by a ſenſible Separation, or K 
0 
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of diſcernible Parts, we call it ,t; and ſuch 
are all artificial Things. When any ſunmple Le is 
produced. nich was not in that Subject botote, we 
call it Alteration, 


The Dencmingation« of Thi taker from Tre, 


are for the molt part ou Relation, I bus when 
It is ſaid that Queen F/:zaber” lived Sixty Nee, and 
reigned Forty Five You, : mere ie meant, tnan 
that the Dotation of p-r +. lence was cdual to 
S.zty Nine, aid of her G: ory nent to Forty Five 
annual Revolutions of ti: tun: And jo ars ail 
Words anfwering, #27 ln 


3 oazmp and GU, ani tier words of Time, that 
are thought tt ſtand fir pritiive Jdleas, ate indeed 
relative; ard intimate a Ne uion toa certan Lengin 
of Du;aiicn, wheren: we bave the Idea in our 
Minas. Thus we call a en young or Old, that 
has hve little er wok of that time that Mey viu- 
ad yar. "Ph is evident from our Application 
© bete News to cher 1 hirgs ; for a Alun is Cale 
led Yorrgat werty, but a Fare Oh, Cc. Ihe Sun 
and Stars, though they have oui-laſted 1evoral Ge- 
nera iors of Mien, we call ror Old, becavie we 
aw net what Period God has ſet io thele Sorts of 
Bir gs. 


There are other Idas, that are truly rdative, 
which we ſigniiy by Names that are thought poſetiwe 
and eb/olute ; ſuch as great and little, firang ard 
weak, The Things thus dereminarey, arc referred 
to ſome Standards, wherety to denon:innte the Bulk 
and Degrees of others, with witch we compare 
them. Thus we call an Apple great, that is bigger 
than the ordinary Sort of thoſe we have been uted 
to, and a Ahn is faid to be weak that has nat fo 
much Strength or Power to move as Men uſually 
bave, or ulually thote of his own Size have. 
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Of Identity and Di des fety. 


Nother Occaſion the Viird takes of comparing, 

is the very Being of Things: when confidering 

any Thing as exifting at any certain 1 une, or Place, 
and cou. f ATINg it wien ich as Rilling at any other 
Time, Dc. it terms the J, of Llentic ar: Di der- 
Ay. on nen we ea Laing, in any certain In- 
fannt of Lime, and Pace, we are ture, it is that 


very Thin, and ne ether, how like foever it may 


be in 2 N Reſbecis, to angther, which at the 
tame lune exiſts in another Place, however like 
and upuill: apa) e it may be in all other RefſpeRs z 
aud in this confilts Identity. 


We conceiving it impoſtble, that two Things of 
the fame Kird thould exiil together in the Tame 
Place, at the five Time we righily conclude that 
Whatever exiſts any ul ere, at any Tune, excludes 
all of the fine Kind, ard is tliere nfelf alone. 
nc therefgte We demand whether any Thing be 
te ſauaue „rn, it refers alu ays 5 ſomething that 

exitted luck a bunte, in fuck a Place, which it was 
certain at that Ia tant was the faine with itfelf and 
no ober, frem whence it loilows that ove Thiag 
Cannot ave two Beginnings of Lxilence, nor wo 

i hings one Beginning, it Teing 8 in patlble for two 
Things et the fame "Kind, 0 "be, or exiſt, in the 
ſame laſtant; in the very fame Places, or one and 
the fame I ling in dincrent Places. 


We have ales but of three Sorts of Sobſtan- 
ces, Firit, God. Secondly, 4 inite Iniclliyences. Third- 
ly, Bodies, 


Li, Ocd is without beginring Eternal, unaſte- 
table, and every where, wherefure concerning his 
leery, there can be no Doubt. 

Secomily, 


ey 


| 
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Secondly, Fine Spirits haviag had their deterni- 
nate T une and Place of beginning to . the Re- 
lation to twat Time and Plice will always determine 
rt; each ot them their Larntig, as lung as they exit. 


Thirdly, The Cunt will hid of every Particle of 
Mutter to which no Addition er Subfir:Rion of 
Ne: e I F. 1e! = > CG CE 
Mitter is inade. Or tough theſe three Sorts ci 
Jubllances, as we term them, dv not exclude one 
another out of tus lane Pace, vet we cannot con- 
ceive but that tber muſc Necla each exclude 
thoſe of tac ame Rig. tot Vie ane Flace; or 


el'e the Notions and Names of Lintity and Diverf- 


ty would be in vain, and there could be no fuch 
Dilkinction of Sublanccs. 


he Identiiy and Diess n of Aides and Relitians 
are deternzi gd alter he laude ny nrer l nat Subſt in- 
ces are; oniy as t Tungzs wit 1 Exiſtence is in 
Succe ion, fu: b a8 the Actions or h ite Beings, as 
Ln 49 Th "; . R bot! 1 of W:; Ca chu. Ung 1 d 2 


Train of fuccoliion, conce: nmgilneir Diverſity, there 


LL. ww 
cin be no e! *: berate ech periflung the 


Munent it bins, they cannot Exiſt in diitcrent 
T 14ne5 cr inden: Plices, as perm ment Baings can 
at differe it Lines ext in diſtant Places; therefore 


no NA ian or T have 5, Conti. tered As alt difterent 


= 
Times can be the Fe ne, each Fart thcreot having a 
different be zinaing of Exittence 


From whence it is pinin, that Exidtence itſeif is 
the Princ:prum in 1 i rattonis, Which deter niges Aa 
Being to a particuter Lune and Face, incoi nun- 
cable to ro Beings of i ne cane Ring, Thus foppolie 
an Atem exiting in a determined Time and Place q 
it is evident that conſidered in a iy Iaſtant of its Kx- 
iitence, it is in that Iuſtant the lame with itſelt, and 
will be ſo as long as its Exiſtence continues. The 
ſame may be taid of two, or more, or any Num- 
ber of Particles, while they continue together. The 


Maj; will be the fame, bowever jumbled ; but if 


4 cue 
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one Atom he taken away, or one added, it is no 
longer the fame Mats, or the fame Body. 


In Fegetatles, and living Creatures, their Identity 
depends not on the fam» Mats of the fame Parti- 
clas, but on ſi mething elſe: for in them the Varia- 
tian of great Parcels o Matter alters not their Iden- 
ti y. The Rraſon of this is tle Diiterence between 
an animate Bodv, and a Maſs of Matter ; the latter 
be ing oriy the Cohetor of Particles any how unt- 
red ; the ether, ſuch a Diſp ſition d Organization 
of Parts, as is fit to receive and diſtribute Nouriſli- 
went, fo as to chntiune and frame the Wood, Bark, 
Lezves, Cc. ot an Oak, in which cor:tifts the vege- 
table Lie. [at therefore which has ſuch an Or- 
grnization of Parts partaking of one common Life, 
continues to be the lame Plant, tho” that Liſe be 
coin unicated to new Particles of Matter Weng 
unn ed to the ling Plant. The Cafe is nct fo 
much citferent in Brutes, but that any ore ma 
hence ſce what makes an Animal and contigues it 
te e. Something like this we have in Machines, 
and way ſerve to illutrate it. For Example, what 
i a Nach? It is plain it is netlung but a fir Orga- 
r zatian, or Cor iruction of Parts to a certain End, 
nich, when a ſufficient Force is aided to it, it is 
c palle to attain, I we ucul ſuppoſe this Ma- 
chin one continued Body, all whoſe crganized 
Ferts were repaired, increaſed, or diminiſhed, by a 
conſtant Addiiion or Separation of inſenſible Parts, 
with one common Life, we ſheuld have ſomething 
very much like the Body of an Animal, with this 
Difference, that in an Animal, the fitneſs of the 
Org ization ard the Motion wherein Life confilts, 
Lezin together, the Motion coming from within; 
tut ia Machines, the Force coming ſenſibly frum 
vitheut, is often away when the Organ is in order, 
and well fitted to receive it. 

This ſhows wherein the Identity of the ſame Man 
conſiſts ; vis. in nothing but a Participation of the 
fame continued Life, by coallantiy fleeting Particles 


of 
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of Matter, in Succeſſion, vitally united to the 
lame organized Body. 


To underſtand Identity aright, we muſt confider 
what Idea the Word it is applied to ftands for. It 
being one I hing to be the /aume SubPance, another 
the ** Man, and a third the fame Perſon, if Per- 
ſon, Man, and Subſtance, are three Names ſtand- 
ing for three different Ideas; for ſuch as is the Idea 


belonging to that Name, ſuch muſt be the Identity : 


which, it it had been a little more carefully attended 
to, would poſſibly have prevented a great Deal of that 
Confufion, which often occurs about this matter, 
with no finall ſeeming Diihculties, efpecially concern- 
ing perfonal Identity, which therefore we thall, in 
the next place, a little conſider. 


An Animal is a living organized Body ; and con- 
ſequently the ſame Auimal, is the ſame continued 
Life communicuted to different Particles of Matter, 
as they happen ſucceſſively to be unned to that or- 
g2:ized living Body; and our Notion of Mau is but 
of a particular Sort of Animal. 


To fird wherein perſonal Identity confiſts, we 
muũ connder What Pen ſtands fer; wich is a 
thinking, intelligent Being, that reaſons and refleQs, 
and can conſider itfelf the fame Thing in different 
Tin s and Plices; wiiich it performs by that Con- 
cio giro that is inſepraable from Thinking, and eſ- 
ſential to it ; it being inpoſſible for an; one to per- 
ceive, withcut perceiving that he does perceive. By 
tus every one is to himſelf what he calls S, with= 
out conſiderin g whether that Self be continued in the 
ſ-:1e, or divers Subſtances. - In this cenfifts perſonal 
Ii-ntity, or the Samerels of a ratioral Being: And 
fo tar as this Conſciguſneſs extends backward to any 
paſt Action, or I hought, fo tar reaches the Identity 
of that Perſon. It is the ſame Self now, it was 
then: And it is by the ſame Self, v ich this preſent 
one, that new reflects on it, that the Action was 


Cone. 
D 5 Self 
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Self is that conſcious thinking Thing, (whatever 
gubilance made up of, whether ſpiritual, or mate- 
rial, ſimple or compound, it matters not,) Which is 
conſcious of Pleaſere cr Pain, capable of Happinefs 
cr Mifery ; ard fo is concerned for ufelf, as far as 
that Coniciouſneſs: extends. That with which the 
Canſciouſneſs of this preſent thinking Thing can 
join itſelt, makes the | Perſon, and is one Self 
with it ; and fo attributes to itſelf, and owns all the 
Actions of that Thing, as its own, as far as that 
Conſciouſneſs reaches, and no farther ; as every one 
who reflects, will perceive. 


In this perſonal Identity, is founded all the Right 
and fullice of Reward and Puniſhment ; Happinets 
and Miierv being that for which every one is con- 
cerned tor himfelt. For as it is evident, it the Con- 
ſeriouſneſs went along with the little Finger, when 
thai was cut off, it would he the fame Self that was 
Jult before concerned for the whole Body. 


This may ſhow us, that perſonal Identity is not 
in the Identity of Subftance, but in the Identity of 
Conſciouſneſs, for, if the fame Socrates, waking ard 
ſl-eping, did not partake of the ſame Conſciouſneſs, 
he would not be the fame Perſon. Socrates waking, 
could not be in Juſtice accountable for what Socrates 
ſlee ping did, no more than one Twin, for what his 
Brother Tawin did, whereof he knew nothing, be- 
cauſe their Outſides were fo like, that they could 
not be diſtinguiſhed. | 

But ſuppoſe I wholly loſe the Memory of ſome 
Parts of my Lite, beyond a Poſſibility of rexrieviag 
them, ſo that I ſhall never be conſcious of them 
again; am I not the ſame Perſon that did thoſe Acti- 
ons, tho' I have now forgot them? I anſwer, that 
we muſt here take Notice what the Word I is appli- 
ed to, which in this Cafe is the Man only : And the 
ſame Man being preſumes to be the fame Perſor, J 
is eaſily here ſuppoſed to ftand alſo for the {ſame 
Perſon. But if it be poſſible tor the tame 3 to 
5 Ye 
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a ve diſtin incommunicable Conſciguſneſs's at ile 
ferent Times, the fame Man would at different 
Times make different Perſons. Which we fee is 
the Senſe of Mankind in the moſt ſoleinn Declaration 
of their Opinions, human Laws not puniſhing the 
Madman for the ſober Man's Actions, nor the lober 
Man for what the Miinin did; thereby making 
them two Perſone, wittc': 13 ſomewhat explained by 
our Way of ſpeaking in Zu, when we fay fuch 
an one is not bi, aſe!f, or is befides himſelf, in which 
Phraſes it 15 tafinvated, that ſelf is changed, and the 
felf fame Perſon is no longer in that Man, 


But is not a Man drunk or ſober the fame Perſon? 
Way elte is he pnniched for the Crimes he commits 
when drunk, tho he thoui: never aſterwards be con- 
ſcious of then? He is juſt as much the home Per ſon, as 
Man that walks and does Tain's in is cep, is the 
tune Perſon, and is as anſwerable for any Miſchief 
he may do in it, Human laws proiih both with a 
juſtice ſunahle to their Way of Rnowled ze ; for 
in theie Caſes they ca mat Aiſtia zuich with Certainty 
what 15 re: al, and wat is counter Tit - a d fo the 
2 ICE in run: -nnets or fleep, is not admitted 

a Pla: for tho' Punih'nent is annexed to Per- 
fs ality, and Perſonality to Coniciouſnets ; and the 
Drunkard perhaps is nat conſcious of what he did, 
yet human Judicatures Jefly punich him becauſe 
the Fact is proved agninſt him; but want of Con- 
ſciouſneſs cannot be prove: for him. But in the 
great Day, wherein the Secrets of al! Hearts Hall be 
lid open, * may be reaſonable to thi:k, no one 
ſhall be made to anſwer for what he knuws nothing 
of, but tha!l receive his D-0in, his own Conſcience 
accuſing, or elie excrjing Him. 


To conclude, whatever SubFance begius to exiſt, 

i muſt daring its Exiftezce neceffarily be the fame, 
whatever Compoſitions of SubſRances begin to exiſt, 
during the Union of ihe S bſtances, the Concrete 
muſt be the fame. Whatſoever Mode b.gins to 
exit, during its Exifteace, it is the ſame: And fo if 
the 
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the Compoſition be of diſtinet Subſtances, and dif- 
terent Modes, the ſame Rule holds. Whence it 
appears that the Dificulty or Obſcurity that has 
been about this Matter, rather ariſes from Names 
being tuproperly w/ed, than from any Ob/curity in 
the Things themſelves z for whatever makes the 
ſpecifick Idea, to which the Name is applied, if that 
Idea be ſteadily kept to, the Diſtinction of any 
Thing into the ſame, and diver/e, will eafily be 
conceived, and there can ariſe no doubt concera- 
ing it. 


—— —_— 
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ä XXVIII. 


Of other Relations. 


EU fimple I. as, being capable of Parts or 
Degrees, aRrd an Occaſion of comparing the 
Subjects wherein they are to one another, in Refpect 
of thoſe ſimple Ideas. As whiter, ſcuceter, more, 
leſs. & c. Theſe depending on the Equality, and Ex- 
ceſs of the ſame ſimple Idea, in ſeveral Subjects 
may be called, proportional Relations, 


Another Occaſion of comparing Things is taken 
from the Circumſtances of their Origin, or Begin- 
ning; which not being afterwards to be altered, 
make the Relations depending thereon as laſting as 
the Subjects to which they belong; as Father, Son, 
Bruther, fc. Theſe may be called natural Relati- 
ons, which are of great Uſe, marking cut to Man- 
kind the Relationſhip they have to each other, there 
being Occaſion for it, both in Law, and other 
Communications, one with another : from whence 
alfo ariſe the Obligations of ſeveral] Duties amongſt 
Men, and which are properly diſtinguiſhed by the 
Names affixed to them. 


Sometimes the Foundation of confidering Things 
is fome Act whereby any one comes by a moral 
Rizht, Power, or Obligation, to do W 

1 
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Such are General, Captain, Burgher ; theſe are in/ti- 
tuted and voluntary Relations, and may be diſtin- 
guithed from the Natural, in that they are alterable 
and ſeparable from the Perſons to whom they ſome- 
times belonged, tao” neither of theSubſtances fo re- 
lated be deſtroyed, which is otherwiſe in natural 
Relations, they holding good as long as their Sub- 
jects, as has been juſt obſerved. 


Another Relation is the Conformity or Diſagree- 
ment of Mens voluntary Actions to a Rule to which 
they are referred, and by which they are juuged of : 
Theſe may be called moral Relations, It is this Con- 
formity or Diſagreement ot our Actions to ſome Law 
(whereby Good or Evil is drawn on us from the Will 
and Power of the Law-maker, and is what we call 
Rervard or Puniſhment) that renders our Actions mo- 
rally good or evil. 


Theſe deſerve well to be examined, there being 
no Part of Knowledge wherein we thould be 
more careful to get determined Ideas, and avoid, 
as much as poſſible, Obſcurity and Confuſion. Hu- 
man Actions, when with their various Ends, Objects 
Manners and Circumſtances, they are framed into 
diſtinct complex Ideas, are, as has been ſhown, fo 
many mixed Modes, a great Part whereof have 
Names annexed to them. Thus, Gratnude, is a 
Readineſs to acknowledge, and return Kindneſſes 
received. 


Of theſe moral Rules, or Laws, to which Men 
generally refer, and by which they judge of the 
Rectirude or Pravity of their Actions, there ſeem to 
be three Sorts, with their three different Enforce- 
ments, or Rewards and Puniihments. For, fince it 
would be utterly in vain to ſuppoſe a Rule ſet to the 
free Actions of Man, without annexing to it ſome 


Enforcement of Good and Evil to determine his 


Will, we muſt, where-ever we ſuppoſe a Law, 
ſuppoſe alſo ſome Reward or Puniſhmert annexed 
w that Law, It would be in vain for one intelli- 

gent 
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t Being to ſet a Rule to the Actions of another, 
if he had it not in his Power to reward the Compli- 
ance with, and Puniſh a Deviation from his Rule, 
by ſome good and Evil, that is not the Natura! Pro- 
duct and Conſequence of the *&Rion itſelf: for that 
being a natural Convenience, cr Inconvenience, 
would operate of itſelf without a Law. This, if ! 
miſtake not, is the Nature of all Law, properly fo 
called. 


The Larrs that Men gerera!'s refer their Actions 
to, to judge of their R titude, cr Objiquity, cem 
to me to be theſe three. 1. The divine Law. 
2. The civil Law. 3. The [aw of Opinion or Re- 
putation, if J may fo cxill it By the Relation the 
bear to the fit of theſe, Men judge whether their 
Actions are Sins, cr Duties; bv the ſece ud, wheiner 
they be criminal, or Innocent ; and by the third, 
whetl.cr they be Firtues or Vices. 


Fir. By the Divine Law, I mean that Law 
which God bas fet to the Actions of Men, wi:cther 


2 gated to them by the Light of Nature, or the 
oice ot Revelation. 


That God has given a Law to Mankind, ſeems 
undeniable, fince he has, Firft, a Rigbt to do it, as 
we are his Creatures. Second!/y, Goudnels and 
Wiſdem to direct cur Actions to what is beſt, 
Thirdly, Power to enforce it by Reward, and Pu- 
niſhment of infinite Weight and Duration, in ano- 
ther Life. This is the only true Touchſtone of mo- 
ral Rectitude, and by which Men judge of the moſt 
conſiderable moral Good or Evil of their Actions: 
That is, whether as Dutics or Sins they are like to 


procure to them Ha ppineſs or Miſery from the Hands 
of the Almighty. 


Secendly, The civil Lazy is the Rule ſet by the 
Commonwealth, to the Actions of thoſe that belong 
to it. This law no body overlccks ; the Rewards 
and Puniſhments being ready at Hand to enforce it, 
extending to the protecting or taking away cf Liſe, 

Liberty 
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Liberty, and Eſtate of thoſe who obſerve or diſobey 
it ; which are the Puniſhments of Offences againſt 
this Law. 


Thirdly, The Law of Opinion or Reputation. 
Virtue and Vice are Names ſuppoſed every where to 
ſtand for Actions in their own Nature, right or 
wrong. As far as they are really fo applied, they 
ſo far are co-incident with the divire Law. But 
this is viſible that theſe Names Virtue and Vice, in 
the particular Inſtances of their Application, through 
the ſeveral Nations and Societies of Men, are con- 
ſtantly attribured only to ſuch Actions as in each 


Country and Society are in Reputation or Diſcredit. 


So that the Meafure of what is every where called 
and eſteemed Virtue and Vice, is the Approbation 
or Diſlike, Praiſe or Blame, waich by a tacit Con- 


ſent eſtabliſhes itſelf in the Sccieties and Tribes of 


Men in the World; whereby ſcveral Actions come 
to find Credit or Ditzrace among them, according to 
the judgment, Maxims, or Cuſtoms of the Place. 


That this is fo, appears hence: That tho” that 
paſſes for Virtue in one Place, which is elſewhere 
accounted Vice; yet every where Firtue and Praije, 
Vice and Blame go together; Virtue is every where 
that which is thought praiſe-worthy ; and nothing 
elſe but that which has the Approbation of publick 
Eſteem, is called YVirtus. Theſe bave fo cloſe an 
Alliance, that, they are oſten called by the fame 
Name. 


Tis true, Virtue and Vice do in a great Meaſure 
every where correſpond with the unchangeabie Rule 
of right and wrong, which the Laws o: God have 
_ eſtabliſhed ; there being nothing that fo directiy vad 
viſibly ſecures and advances the general Good of 
Mankind, in tais World, as Obedience to the Laws 
he has iet them, and natuag that breeds Miſchiet 
and Confuſion lo much as the Neglect of them ; and 
therefore Men without renowcing it Seuſe and 
Realon, and leir owa laterefe, couid net generally 

miſtake 
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mittake in placing their Commendation and Blame 
on that Side that deſerved it not. 


They who imagine Commendation and Diſgrace 
not ſufficient motives to engage Men to accommo- 
date themſelves to the Opinions and Rules of thoſe 
with whom they converte, ſeem little ſkilled in the 
Hiſtory of Mankind; the greateſt Part whereof he 
will find to govern themſelves chiefly by this Law of 


Faſhion. 


The Penalties that attend the Breach of God's 
Laws are ſeldom ſeriouſly reflected on, and thoſe 
that do reflect on them, while they break the Law, 
entertain Thoughts of Future Reconciliation. And 
for the Puniſhment due from the Laws of the Com- 
monwealth, Men flattter themſelves with the Hopes 
of Inpunity: But no Man efcapes the Puniſhment 
of Cenfure and Diff. ke v.ho ffends againſt the Fa- 
ſhion and Opinion of ine Company he keeps, and 
would recommend himfe!l to; ver is there cre of 
Ten Thouſard w!o is ſtiff aud infenfible enough to 
bear up under the conftant Dif. ke and Condemnatt- 
on of his own Club. 


Theſe three then, 1. The Law of Gop. 2. The 
Law of politic] Societies, 3 The Law of Faſhion, 
or private Centure, are taof. to whicn ew variouſly 
compare their Actions: and it is by their Conjornity 
to one of theſe Laws, that they take ther Xicatbres, 
when they v.ould judge of ther Möral ReGiitude, 
and denominate their Actions god or bad, 


Whether the Rule, to which, as to a Touchſtone, 
we bring cur voluntary Actions, to exami: © them 
by, and try their Goodneſs, ant accordingly to 
name them; which is, a Were the Mark ot the 
Value we f.t upon ihem : whether, I fay, we take 
that Rule from the F. ſhion of the Country er the 
Will of a Law-maker, the Mind is esſily able to 
obſerve the Relation any Action hath to it; and to 

judge, whether the AQion agrees, or difagrees 


with the Rule; and ſo bath a Noticn of moral 
Goodneſs 
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Goodneſs or Evil, which is either Conformity, or not 
Contormity of any Action to that Rule: And there- 
fore is often called Moral Rectitude. This Rule be- 
ing nothing but a Collection of ſeveral fimple Ideas; 
the Conformity thereto is but fo ordering the Action, 
that the ſimple Ideas belonging to it, may correſ- 
pond to thote which the Law requires. By which 
we ſce how moral Beings and Notions are founded 
on, and terminated in, the fimple Ideas we have 
received from Senfation and Reflection. For 
Example, let us confider the complex Idea fignified 
by the Word Murder ; and when we have taken it 
aſunder, and examined all the Particulars. we 
ſhall find them to amount to a Collection of ſimple 
Ideas derived from Reflection and Senſation, wie. 
Firſt from Reflection, we have the Ideas of willing, 
confidering, purpoſing, Malice, &c. Alto of Life, 
Perception and Self Motion. Secondly from Sænſation, 
we have the Collection of thoſe ſimple ſenſible Ideas 
which are to be found in a Man, and of foie AQt- 
on whereby we put an End to that Perception ard 
Motion in the Man, all which fimple Ideas, are 
comprehend in the Word Murder, I his Collection 
of fimple Ideas being found to agree or diſagree 
with the Eſteem of the Country I have been bred in, 
and to be held worthy of Praite or Blame, I call the 
Action wirtuous or wicizus, If I have the Will of a 
ſupreme inviſible Law-maker for my Rule, then, as 
I fuppoſe the Action commanded or forbidden by 
God, I call it Good or Evil, Sin or Duty : If I com- 
yue it with the civil Law, the Rule made by the 
giſlature of the Country, I call it /awful or un- 
lawful, a Crime or no Crime. So that whenceſo- 
ever we take the Rule of Moral Actions, or by what 
Standard foever we frame in our Minds the Ideas of 
Virtues or Vices, they conſiſt only, and are made 
up of Collections of fin:ple Ideas, which we originally 
received from Senſe or Reflection, and their Recti- 
tude or Obliquity conſiſts in the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement with thoſe Patterns prefcribed by ſome 

Law. 
Te 
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To conceive rightly the Rectitude of Moral Ac- 
tions, we muſt take notice of them under this two- 
fold Conſideration. 


Firſt, As they are in themſelves a Collection of 
ſimple Ideas. Thus Drurkenneſs or Lying ſignifies 
ſuch a Collection of ſimple Ideas, which I call mix- 
ed Modes; in which Senſe they are po ſitive abſo- 
lute Ideas. 


Secend!y, Our Actians are cor fdercd as Gord, Rac?, 
or Indiſferent In this Reſpect they are relwtive, it 
being their Conformity or Ditagreement with fore 
Rules that makes them to be fo. We cught care- 
fully to diſtinguiſh between the poſitive Idea of the 
Action, and the Reference it has to a Rule: both 
which are commonly comprehended under one 
Name, which often occaſions Couſuſion, and mit- 
leads the Judgment. 


py = ny me = 


Thus the taking from another what is his without 
his Conſent, is properly called fealing: But that 
Name being commonly underttocd to ſig iy alto 
the moral Pravity cf the Action, Al-n are apt to 
conde mn whatever they hear called Stealing, as an 
il Action, Gifagreeing with the Rule of Right. And 
yet the privately taking away a Madman's Sword to 
prevent his doing Mifcticf, tho” it be properly deno- 
minated Stealing, as agreeing with the Parts that 
compoſe ſuch an d or Mixed Made ; yet when 
com pured to the Law o! God, it is no Sin or Trant- 
greſlion, tho' the Name Stealing ordinarily carries 
ſuch an Intimation with it. 


And thus much for the Relation of human Actions 
to a Law, which therefore I call moral Relations. 


It would be a Work of infinite Labour to go over 
the great Variety of Relations; I have here menti- 


oned ſoine of the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch as may f. 
ſerve to let us ſee, from whence we get our Ideas h 
ot Relations, and wherein they are fcunded. If 


CHAP. 
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F XXIX. 


Of clear, obſcure, diſtinct and confuſed Ideas. 
AVI NG ſhewn the Original of our Ideas, 


and taken a View of their ſeveral Sorts; I 
thall offer fome few other Conſiderations concerning 
them The firſt is, that ſome are clear, others b- 
fcure, ſome diſdinct, and others confuſed. 


Our ſimple Ideas are clear, when they are ſuch as 
ine Objects themſelves from whence they were ta- 
ken, did, in a well-ordered Senſation or Perception, 
preſent them. Whilſt the Memory retains them 
thus, and can produce them fo to the Mind when it 
has occaſion to conſider them, they are clear Ideas. 


Our complex Ideas are clear, when the Ideas that 
go to their Compoſition are clear: And the Number 
and Order of thoſe ſimple Ideas, that are their In- 
zredients, is determinate and certain. 


The Cauſe of Ob ſcurity in fimple Ideas ſeems to 
be either dull Organs, or flight Impreſſions made by 
the Objects, or a Weakneſs in the Memory not able 
to retain them as received. 


As a clear Idea is that whereof the Mind has ſuch 
a full and evident Perception, as it receives from an 
ontward Object duly operating on a well-diſpoſed 
Organ; fo a diſtin? Idea is that wherein the Mind 
perceives a Difference from all other: And a canfu- 
fed, ſuch an one as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable 
rom ancther from which it ought to he different. 


Obſeurity is oppoled to Clearne/s, Confuſian to Dij- 


tinchnc/ 1. 


This Conſuſion incident to Ideas, is only in Re- 
ference to their Names. For every Idea a Man has, 
being viibly what it is, and diſtinct from al! other 
Ideas but itſelf, that which makes it confuſed is, 
when it is ſuch, that it may as well be called by 

another 
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another Name as by that by which it is expreſſed, 
the Difference which keeps the Thoughts diſtinct, 
and makes them to belong rather to the one, than 
to the other of thoſe Names, being left out; fo that 
the Diſtinction which was intended to be kept up, 
by theſe different Names is quite loſt. 


Confuffon is chiefly occaſiuned by the following 
Defaults. | | 


Fi-ft, When any complex Idea (for complex Ideas 
are moſt liable to Coriufion) is made up of tuo 
ſmall a Number of ſiuple Ideas, and ſuch as are 
common to other Thins, wicreby the Litferences 
that make it deferve a different Name are left 
out. Thus he that has an Idea made up of barely 
the ſimple ones, of a Beaſt with Spots, has but a 
confuſed Idea of a Leopard, not being ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed from a Panther, and other Sorts of 
Beaſts that are ſported. Where the Ideas, tor which 
we uſe different Terms, have not a difference an- 
ſwerable to their diſtirdt Names, and fo cannot 
be diſtinguiſhed by them, there it is that they are 
truly con fuſed. 


Secondly, W hen the Ideas are fo jumbled together 
in ine complex one, that it is not eafily diſcernible, 
u ether it more belongs to the Name given it, 
than to ary other, We may conceive tuis Con- 
tuſion by a Sort of P.Qtures uſually ſhown, wherein 
the Colon's mark cut very odd and unuſual Figures, 
and have rn diſcernible Order in their Pofition. 
This, when faid to be the Picture cf a Man or Cæ- 
far, we reckon conſufed, becauſe it is not diſcerni- 
ble in that State, to belong more to the Name Man 
cr Cz/ar, than to the Name Baboon or Pompey. But 
when a cylindrical Mirrour, rightly placed, hath re- 
duced thoſe irregular Lines on the table, into their 
due Order and Proportion, then the Eye preſently 
ſees that it is a Man, or Ceſar, that is, that it belongs 
to thoſe Names, and is ſufficiently 2 
rom 
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from a Baboon or Pompey ; that is, from the Ideas 
ſignified by thote Names. 


Thirdly, When any one of our Ideas ſignified by 
a Name, ts uncertain and undetermined. Thus he 
that puts in, or leaves out an Idea of his complex 
one, of Church or Idulatry, every Tine that he 
thinks of either, and holds not fteady to any one 
' preciſe Combination of Ideas, that makes it up, is 
ſaid to have a confuſed Idea of Church or Idclatry. 
Confuſion alway concerns two Ideas, and thoſe moſt, 


Confuſion therefore, in any Idea, we ouzht to exa- 
mine what other Idea it is in Danger to be confound- 
el with, or which it caonot be eaſily ſeparated 
from; and that will be found an Idea belonging to 
another Name, and fo ſhoul.i be a different Thing, 
from which yet it is not ſufficiently diſtinct, and fo 
keeps not that Difference from that other Idea, 
which the different Name imports, 


It is to be obſerved that our complex Ideas may be 
very clear and diſtinct in one Part, and very obſcure 
and confuſed in another; Thus in a Corliaedrum or 
Body of a thauſund Sites, the Idea of the Figure 
may be confuſed, tho* that of the Number be very 
dittint ;: We can diſcourie and demonſtrate, con- 
cerning that Part of this complex Idea, which de- 
pends on the Number thouſar © ; the” it is plain we 
have no preciſe Idea of its Figure, fo as to diſtin- 
gui ſh it by that, from oc the nas but Nine Hun- 
dred and Ninety Nine Sides. The not obſerving 
this, cauſes no fmall error in Mens Thoughts, and 
Confuſion in their Diſcourſes. 


CHAP, 


which moſt approach one another. To avoid 
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Of real and fanto ical Ideas. 


UR Ideas in Reference to Things from whence 
they are taken, cr which they may be ſuppoſed 
to repreſent, come urder a threefef4* DiftirEtion, 
and are, Firſt, either real or fantaſtical. Secondly, 
adequate, or icadequate, I hirdly true or falle. 


By real Ideas I mean ſuch as have a Foundation in 
Nature, ſuch as have a Cor formity with the real Be- 
ing and Exierce of Things, or with their Archetypes. 


Fantaſticat are ſuch as have no Foundation in Na- 
ture nor any Conformity with that Reality of Being, 
to which they are referred as to their Archetypes. By 
EXainining the ſeveral Sorts of Ideas we thall find, 
that, Firſt, our ml Ideas are all real; not that 
they are Images or Repieſentations of what docs 
exiſt ; for though Whiteneſs and Coldneſs are no 
mcre in Snow, than Pain is; yet thoſe Ideas of 
Whiteneſs and Coldneſs, Pain, &c. being in us the 
certain Effects of Powers in Things without us, or- 
dained by our Maker, to produce in us ſuch Sepſa- 
tions ; they are real Ideas in us, whereby we diftin- 
guith tic Qualities that are really in 'Taings them- 
lelves. 


This Reality lies in the ſtcady Correſpondence? 
they have, Wiih the diſtinct Circumſtances of rea 
Bui gs. But weother they anſwer 10 them, as Came 
or Futte ns it iwmatters not; it ſuffices that they are 
conttan.ly provuced by them. Ard thus our Emple 
Id cas are all real and true, becauſe they anſwer and 
agree to theie Puwers of Things which produce 
then in our Minds, that being alt that is requiſite 
to make chem real, and not fictious at Pleaſure. 
For in ſiniple Ideas, as has been fhown, the Mi: d 
is vy cor.tiod to the Operation of Things upon 
it, and can make to iiſelf no ſiwple Idea, more 
than what it has received. 

Though 


> 
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Though the Mind be wholly paſſive, in Reſpect 
of its ſimple Ideas, yer, I think, we may fay, it is 
not fo in Reſpect of its complex Ideas, for thoſe 
being arbitrary Combinations of {ample Ideas put 
together, and united under one general Name, in 
forming of which the Mind ufes its Liberty ; we 
muft inquire which of theſe are real, and which 
imaginary Combinations, aud to this | tay, that, 


Fir ſt, mixed Modes and Relations having no o- 
ther reality than what tiey have in the Minds of 
Men, nothing more is required io make them real, 
but a potlibility of exiſting confor:nable to them. 
Theſe Ideas being themſelves Archetypes, cannct 
diffor from their Archetypes, and fo cannot be chi- 
merical ; unlefs any one will jumble ©2g2ther in 
them incorſiſtent Ideas. Thoſe indeed that have 
Names aſligned them in any Language, muſt have 
a Conformity to the ordinary Signification of the 
Name that is given them, that they muy not be 
thought faniaſtical, as if a Man would give the 
Name of F-/tice to that Idea, which common Ute 
calls Ciberality. 


S-c-ndly, Our complex Ideas of Suhſtances being 
made in Reference to I tangs as they exiſt without 
us, whole repreſentations they are thought, are no 
far ther real, than as they are fuch Comniiitions of 
fimpie Ig as, as are realty united, and co-exift in 
Things win gut vs. Thoſe are fantaſtical which are 
made up cf ſcveral Ideas, that were never found 
united, in Nature, as a Centaur, &c. 


— 


F 
Of Ideas adequate or inadeg:ate. 


EAL Ideas are either adequate or inadeguate; 
Firſt, adequate, wich perlen) repreiemn thoſe 
Archetypes which the Mind luppors them taken 
from, aud which it wakes tem i ſtand tor, and to 
which it refers them. Second!y, inadequate, are ſuch 


which 
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which do but partially or incompletely repreſent 
thoſe Archetypes to which they are referred: Whence 
it appears. 

Firſt, That all our fmple Ideas are adequate ; for 
they being but the Effects of certain Powers in 
Things fitred and ordained by God, to produce 
ſuch Senſations in us, they cannot but be correſpond- 
ent and adequate to ſuch Powers, and we are ſure 
they agree to the Reality of Things. For if Su- 

r preduce in us the Ideas we call Whiteneſs and 

weetneſs, we are ſure there is a Power in Sugar to 
produce thoſe Ideas in our Minds, or elle they could 
not have been produced there; which, as we have 
Juſt remarked, are 1.0 other than Powers to excite 
ſuch Ideas in us; and are therefore called ties 
in, or of Sugar. But theſe being nothing, in Truth, 
but Powers to excite ſuch Ideas in us, we muſt, in 


that Scnſe, be underſtood, when we ſpeak of ſecon- | 


dairy Qualities, as being in Things; or of their 
Ideas, as being in the Objects themtelves, that ex- 
cite them in us. This Manner of Expreſſion we are 
under the Neceſſity of following to accommodate 
ourſelves to the Capacity of the human Mind, in Or- 
der to be underſtcod ; yet ſignifying not the Reality 
of ſuch Ideas exiſting in Bodies, but truly their Pow- 
er of producing them in us, fo long as we are fitted 
with Organs, lor ſuch Conceptions, and which do 
exiſt no otherwife ; but Solidity, and Extenſion, 
and the Termination of it, Figure, with Moticn 
and Reſt, whcreot we have Conception, would be 
really in the World as they are, whether there were 
any ſenſible Being to perceive them or not, which 
therefore we are to corfider as the real Modifications 
of Matter, and ſuch as are the exiſting Cauſes of all 
our various Scnfaiions of Bodies. 


Secondly, Our complex Ideas of Modes being volun- 
tary Collections of fizple Ideas, which the Mind 
puts together without Reference to any real Arche- 
types, cannot but be adeguate Iveas. They are refer- 
red to no other Pattern, nor made by ary _—_— 

ut 
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hut the Inclination and Will of him that makes the 
Combination; theſe muſt be confidered as perfect, 
having the different Combinations, the Mind which 


firſt framed them intended they thould have. If in- 


deed one would conform his Ideas to thote which 
are formed by another Perſon, they may be wrong 
or inadequate, not correſponding, in every Particular, 
with that deſigned by another, as their Archetype 
and Pattern. In which Reſpect only, any Ideas of 
Modes can be wrong, imperte&, or inadequate, as 
that mixed Mode, denominated by the Word, Good- 
neſs, may be differently compounded in different 
Minds. 


Thirdly, Our Ideas of Sub ſtances, have in the 
Mind a double Referrence : Firſt, They are ſome- 
times referred to a ſuppoſed real Effence, of each 
Species of Things; Secondly, They are deũgned for 
Repreſentations in the Mind, of Things that do ex- 
iſt, by Ideas diſcoverable in them: in both which 
Ref pects they are inipei fect and Inadequate. 


Firft, If the Names of Subſtances ſtand for Things, 
as ſuppoſed to have certain real Effences, whereby 
they are of this or that Species, (of which real Ei- 
ſences, Men are wholly ignorant and know nothing) 
u plainly follows that the Ideas they have 15 their 
Minds being referred to real Effences, as Arc hes 
which are unknown, they mutt be fo ter fiom bing 
adequate, that they cannot be ſuppofed to be any 
Kepreſentation of them at all. Our Complex Ideas of 
dubſtances are, as has been hew:, nothing but C.r- 
tain Collections of fruiple Ideas that have been ob- 
ſerved, or ſuppoſed cunittwaly to exiſt to ether. Rut 
ſuch a coniplex Idea carrot be the ical ifcace of 
any Subſtance : Fer then the Properties we ciicover 
in it would be deducible from it, and their recetTary 
Connection with it be known, as ail the Prep.itics 
of a Triangle depend on, and are deducible from the 
complex Idea Gi ihree Likes inthucllnig a Sprite, but it 
is certain that in our Co npict Ideas Gt Subitances, 
are not contained fuch Ideas on which all the Glacr 
Qualiiics that are to be found ia thew deperd. | 
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Secondly, Thoſe that take their Ideas of Subſtan- 
ces from their ſenfible Qualities, cannot form ade- 
quate Ideas of them; becauſe their Qualities and 
Powers are ſo various, that no Man's complex Idea 
can contain them all. Moſt of our fimple Ideas, 
wherect our complex ones of Subſtances do conſiſt, 
are Powers, which being Relations to other Subſtan- 
ces, we Cannot be fure we know all the Powers, 
till we have tried what Changes they are fitted to 
give and receive from other Subſtances, in their ſe- 
veral Ways of Application : which being not pot- 
fible to be tried upon one Body, niuch lefs upon all, 
it is impoſſible we thould have adequate Ideas of 
any Subſtance, made of a Collection of all its Pro- 
perties. For fince the Powers or Qualities, that 
are obſervable by us, are not the real Effence ot 
that Subſtance, but depend on it, and flow from it, 
any Collection whatſoever of theſe Qualities, cannot 
be the real Eſſence of that Thing. Whereby it is 
plain, that our Ideas of Subſtances are not adequate; 
are net what the Mind irterds them to be. B. ſides, 
a Man has no Idea of Subſtince in general, nor 
knows what Subſtance is in itſelf. 


c H A P. XXXIl. 
Of true and falſe Ideas. 


1 and Falſehooi in Propriety of Speech 
belong only to Propoſitiors; and when Ideas 
are termed true or falſe, there is ſome ſecret or tacit 
Propefition, which is the Foundation of that Deno- 
mination. Our Ideas being nothing but bare A- 
pearances or Perceptions in the Mind, can in StriQ- 
neſs of Speech, no more be faid to be true or falſe, 
than mere Names of 'Things can be ſaid to be true 
or falſe. The Idea of Centaur has no more Falſe- 
hood in it when it appears in our Minds, than the 
Name Centaur when it is pronounced or writ upon 
Paper. Fer Truth or Falſehood lying always in 
ſome Affirmation or Negation, our Ideas are not 

capable 
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capable of either of them, until the Mind paſſes 
ſome Judgment on them; that is, affirms or denies 
ſomething of them. In a metaphyfical Senſe, of the 
Word Truth, both Ideas and Words may be ſaid to 
be true, that is, to be really ſuch as they exiſt, bare 
Perceptions of the Mind, tho' in Things called true, 
even in that Senſe, there is perhaps a fecret Reſer- 
rence to ſome Ideas, looked upon as the Standards 
of that Truth, which amounts to a mental Propofetion. 


When the Mind refers any of its Ideas to any 
Thing extraneous to it, they are then capable of be- 
ing true or falſe : Becauſe in ſuch a Reference the 
ind makes a tacit Suppoſition, of their Conformity 
to that Thing; which Suppoſition, as it is true or 
falſe, ſo the Ideas themſelves come to be deuomina- 
ted. This happens in their Caſes. 


Firſt, When the Mind ſuppoſes its Idea conform- 
able to that in other Mens Minds, called by the ſame 
Name, ſuch as that of Fuftice, Virtue, & c. to be the 
ſame, with what other Men give thoſe Names to. 


Secondly, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea con- 
ſormable to ſome real Exiſtence. Thus that of Man 
is true, that of Centaur falſe, the one having a Con- 
loruuty to what has really exiſted ; tLe other not. 


Thirdly, When the Mind refers any of its Ideas to 
that real Conſtirution, and Effence of any T hing 
whereon all its Properties depend: And thus the 
-_ Part, if not all of our Ideas of Subftances, ate 
laiſe. 

As to the Fi, when we judge of our Ideas by 
their Conformity to thoſe of other Men, of the fame 
Name, they may be any of them falſe. But ſimple 
ldeas are leaſt liable to be ſo miftaken, from the 
Kegularity of their Appearance in the Objects they 
we found; we ſeldom miftake green for blue, or bitter 
for ſweet, much leſs do we cunlound the Names be- 
longing to different Senſcs, and cull a Colour by the 
Name of a Tate. Complex Ideas are much more liable 
o falſehood in this particular; and thoſe of wixed 
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Modes more than thoſe of Subſtances ; becauſe in 
Sub ſtaoces there are ſome remarkable ſenſible Quali- 
ties that ferve ſufficiently to diſtinguith one Sort trom 
another, and eafily preferve them when Names are 
nſec! with Caution, and not applied to other Sorts ct 
Subllaices z but in mixed Modes we are more un- 
certain, and we may call that 7 ice which ought to 
be called by another Name. he Reaton of this 
is, that the abſtract Ideas of mixed Modes, being 
lens volurtary Conbinations of ſuch a preciſe Col- 
ection of ſimple Ideas, fo that the Lſſence of each 
Species being made by man alone. we have nothing 
elſe to refer our Ideas of mixed Modes to as Stard- 
ards ; but the Ideas of thoſe who are thought ro uſe 
their Names in their moſt proper Signification: Anc 
as our Ideas conform to, or differ item them, they 
paſs for true or falſe. 


As to the Second, when we refer cur Ideas to the 
real Exiſtence of Things, nore can be termed falfe, 
but our complex IAcas of Subſtances. For our ſim- 
ple Ideas being nothing but Perceptions in us aniwe- 
1 le to certain Powers in external Objects, their 
Truth confifts in nothing but fuck Appearances, as 
are produced in us ſuitable to theſe Powers : Neither 
do they become liable to the Imputation „f Falſe- 
od, whether we jodge theſe Ideas ro be in the 
hir gs themtelwes ur co. For Cod having defigred 
thefe as Marks by which we Catingeith one | birg 
frem nyother 3 tiey well a: fwer the Purpoſe, and 
enable us to Chooſe then as we have Occaticn ; It 
alters rot the Nature ovr pmpie Ideas, wheiher we 
think the idea of e {for Inftarce.) to be in the 
Filet wfelf, er in the Mind o:tv i And 1218s equal y 
from that Appeorance 19 he denuninated %e, w' - 
tier it ky that real Colunr, cr orly a peculier = 
ture in it, rnat cavics in us thut Ara; fro : 
Name? - fignifizs properly nothing mor tha tat 
N. Diitinction, that is in a Vile, diſcernible 
only by our Eyes whatever it cots in. 

Ni tor would our finple Teas be falſe, if from 


the SuLQure of cur Organs it was ſo our, tat 
the 
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the ſame Object ſhould produce in ſcveral Mens 
Minds, different Ideas. Of this from our Situatl as, 
we cannot have any Certatnty, but with the higheſt 
Aſſurance we may ſuppoſe, that external Otjects 
conſtantly opc tate, accu ſiug tu the Structure of the 
Organs, by which they <4 conveyed, and that their 
Appearances are in every Man's Mind the fame. 
Names of ſumple Is may he untipplied, as a Min 
1Mmorant in the Engl Tongue may call Purple, 
Yearlet ; but tai makes no Falſchocd in the Ius. 
C aplex dess of Modes cannot be falſe, in Re- 
ter - to the Effence of any Thing really exifting ; 
as have not any Reference or Patterns alte uly 
e. 1g, or made by Nature; being 2s we berore 
onerved, voluntary Combinations of the Niatnd, to 
waich they are wholly indebted tor their exiſtence. 


Our complex Ideas of Subitances, being all refer- 
red to Patrerns or T hing* <ritting without us, may 
be falſe. They are fo, fi», when looked upon as 
Repreſentations of the Eſfence of Things, of which 
Effence we are entirely ignorant. Secondly, when 
they put together ſ-nple Ideas which, in the real Lx- 
!-nce of | hings, have no Union: As a Centaur. 
Thirdly, when from any Col! -tion of ſimple Ideas, 
tat do always exiſt together, there is one ſæparated 
or left out of the Nuuwber of ſunpl Ideas, which 
arc conſtantiy jcined and perceived to ei together. 
uus, if from Extenfion, Sollality, Firec: fs, Malle- 
1dleneſs, Fuſibility, c. we lente out tue Colour 
obſerved i: Gi. 


If this Idea be only left out of the complex one of 
G41, it is to be look on as an inadequate and im- 
pen ect, rather han a falſe one: Si.ice, tho' it con- 
tales not ali the imple Ideas, that are united in Na- 
ture, yet it puis none together, but what really exiſt 
together. 


Upon the whole, I think that our Ideas as they are 
conſidered by the Mind, either in Reference to the 
proper Signification of their Names, or in reference 
ro the reality of Things, may more properly be called 
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right or wrong Ideas, according as they agree or diſ- 
agree with thoſe Patterns to which they are refer- 
red. The Ideas that ate in Mens Minds, fimply 
conſidered, cannot be wrong, unleſs fuch complex 
Ileas, wherein inconſiſtent Parts are jumbled toge- 
ther. All other Ideas are in themſelves right, and 
the Knowledge about them right, and true Know- 
ledge, as exiſting in the Mind. But when we come 
to reicr them ro Patterns, or Archetypes, then they 
are capable of being wrong, as far as they agree or 
diſagree with ſuch Archetypes. 


E 
Of the Ajſociation of Ideas. 


HERE is ſcarce any one that does not ab- 

icrve fomethiog that ſeems odd to him, and 
is ittelf really extravagant in the Opinions, Reaion- 
inzs, and Actions of other Men. The leaſt Flaw of 
tus Kind, if at all different from his own, every one 
is quick- ſighted enough to perceive, and forward 10 
condemn ; and tho' he ſhould be guilty of much 
greater Unreaſonableneſs in his own ; Shock and 
Conduct, it will pats unobſerved by him, of whicn 
| ſhould it be pointed out, he will hardly be convinced. 


This Sort of Unreaſonableneſs is uſually imputed 
to Education and Prejudice, and, tor the moſt Part, 
truly enough; tho” that reaches not the Bottom of the 
Diſeaſe, nor thows diſtinctly enough whence it riſes, 
or wherein it lies. Education is often rightly aſſi gu- 
ed for the Cauſe ; and Prejudice is a good general 
Name for the Thing itfelf ; but yet I think he ought 
ro look a little farther, who would trace it to the 
Root it ſpriags from, and fo explain it, as to ſhow 
whence this Flaw has its Original in very fober and 
rational Minds, and wherein it conſiſts. For this, be- 
ing a Weaknets to which all Men are liable, and a 
Taint which univerſally infects Mankind, the greater 
Care ſhould be taken to lay it open. 


Some 
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Some of our Ideas have a natural Correſpondence 
and Connection one with another: It is the office 
and Excellency of our Reaſon tc trace theſe, and 
hold them together in that Union and Correſpondence 
which is founded in their peculiar Beings. Befides 
this, there is another Connection of Ideas wholly 
owing to Chance or Cuſtom ; Ideas that, in hem-— 
ſelves, are not at all of a Kin, yer come to be lo uni- 
ted in ſome Men's Minds, that 'tis very hard to fepa- 
rate them; they always keep Coupany, 21d the one 
no f oner comes into the Urcrtanding, but its 
Aſſoc ate appears with it; and if they are more than 
i wo, the whole Gang, always inſeparablo, thew 
themſelves tog:iher. This ſtrong Combinaiton of 
Ideas, not allies by Nature, the \hnd u kes in infclr 
either voluntarily or by chance: and hence it comes 
in Cifferent Mes to be very Giferent, according to 
their different Inciinutions, Fiucations, Intereſts, &c. 
Cu'tom ſerties Hahics for Thinking in the Under- 
ſtanding, as well as of determining in the Will, and 
of Motions in the Body; all which teem to be but a 
Train of Motions in the animal Spirits, which, once 
ſet a going, continue on in the fame Track they have 
been uſed to: Which by often treading is worn into 
a ſmooth Path, when the Motion in it becomes caſy. 
and as it were natural. As far as we can compre- 
hend Thinking, our Ideas feem to be thus produced 
in our Minds; or if they are not, this may ferve to 
explain their following one another in an havitual 
Train, when once they are put into that Track, as 


well as it does to explain ſuch pariicular Mazions of 
the Body. 


This Connection of Ideas in our Minds (in them- 
ſelves looſe and independent one of another) is of ſo 
great Force as to fer us awry in our Actions, as well 
moral as natural, influencing our Paſſions, Reaſon- 
ings, and Conceptions, and ſo much, that perhaps 
there is not any one [hing that deſerves more to 
be looked after or merit our Attention. Thus the 
Ideas of Goblins and Sprights have really no more to 
do with Darkneſs than Light ; yet let but a foolith 
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Maid inculcate theſe often on the Mind of a Child, 

and raiſe then there together, poiſibly he thall never 
be able i arte them again fo long as he lives; 
bm Darth tall ever afterwards bring with it 
theſe trie hitui Ideas. $9 kewife, it a Man has ſut- 
fered Pri or Sickneſs in e place; or ſeen his 
friend die in teh a room; thu thefe have in Nature 
nothing to do, one with another, „ when the Idea 
ot the Hluce occurs to his Mind, it * 75 that Pain 
and Ditplcatute with it, that he umetly ſuffered 
there, he conſounds them in bis Mind, and can as 
j.itle bear the one as the other. 


Intel/:#:n! Hobits, and Det Qs this Way contract- 
el ure not Jeſs frequent and powerſul, hut let ab- 
f.rved, Let the Ideas of Being and Matty be eng- 
Jy joined either by Educaiion or mn{h Thou: hr, 

wd they are ſtill con hir ed in the nina, what No- 
tone, what Renfonings will there de abe ut ſe patate 
5 PICK 3 Let Cut In "from T ne very C:iidhnod but 
7 E 2 23 and She pe to the Idea of God, 
a4 wor ablurdities will that mind be Table to ahont 
the Derry ? Let the Idea of Infall:vilcty be gire 
to aa Peron, and theſe two conil antly together 
p' Nets rhe Mind, and then one Bod in two Places 
at once, {hill be fwallowed for a certain Truth, 
whenever tht Zougined infallible Perſon diftates 
«Rd dcs tent without Inqui: . 


. 


Se ne ſuch wrong Combines of Ideas wil be 
fund to *Rabiith the icreconcilcable Oppeoeſiiion be- 
tween 5 Ferer.t Sccts of Philotopny and Rel gion 
For we c:nnot imagine every one of their Fall gers 
WO. impote wilt thy on himtclf, ard knowing! y re- 
ſue iiuth offered by plan Fe ten. Iutereſt, th it 
does a great dea the Caſe, yet cannot be thought 
to atfect whole S. cieties of Men to fo wnivertal a 
Perverſeneſs, as that every one of them ſhow! 1, 
kmmeirgly, mairtain Falſehcod: Some nt leatt vo uſt 
be allowed to do what all preier'' to; 1. e. to f- 
fue truth fincer-ly. That, theretore, which capti- 
vates their Reaſons, and leads Mien of Sincctity 
blizdiuld from common Senſe, will, when examined 
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be found to be, what we have juſt mentioned : Some 
independent Ideas, are by Education, Cuſtom, and 
the conſtant din of their Party fo coupled in their 
Minds, that they always appear there together, and 
they can no more ſeparate them in their Thoughts. 
than if they were but one Idea; and they operate 25 
if they were ſo. This gives Senſe to Jargon, De- 
monſtration to Abſurdities, and Conſiſtency to Non- 
ſenſe, and is the Foundation of the greateſt, I had 
almoſt faid of all, the Errours in the Werld : Or if it 
does not reach as fat, it is at leaſt the moſt danger- 
ous one, ſince ſo far as it obtains this Influence, it 
hinders Men from feei-g and examining with that 
Freedom and independence they ihould. The Con- 
fuſion of two different Ideas which a cuſtomary Con- 
nection of them in their Minds hath to them in Ef- 
fect made but one, cannot but fill Mens Heads with 
falſe Views, and their Reaſonings with falſe Con- 
ſequences. 


Having thus given an Account of the Original 
Sorts and Extent of our Ideas, waich are the Inftru- 
ments or Materials of our Knowledge, I thould im- 
mediately proceed to ſhow, what Uſe the Under- 
ſtanding makes of them, and what Knowledge we 
have by them. Put upon a nearer Approach, I find 
that there is fo cloſe a Connection — IJeas 
and Mords; and our Abſtract Ideas and genetal 
Wards have fo conftant a relation, one to another, 
that it is impoſſible to fpenk clearly and diſtinctly of 
our Knowleuge, wich all conſiſts in Propoſitions, 
without conſidering ſirſt, the Nature, Ute, and Sig- 
nification of Language, which, therefore, muſt be the 
Buſineſs of the next Bock. 
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Of Wards or Language in general. 
OD, having deſigned Man for a fociable 


Creature, made him not only with an Inclina- 
tion, and under a neceſſity to have Fellowſhip with 
thoſe of his own Kind, but furniſhed him alſo witk 
Language, which was to be the great Inſtrument and 
common Tie of Society. Man therefore had by 
Nature his Organs ſo faſhioned, as to be fit to frame 
articulate Sounds which we call Words. 


But beſides articulate Sounds (which Birds may be 
taught to imitate) it was further neceſſary that he 
ſhould be able to uſe theſe Sounds as Signs of internal 
Canceptians, and make them ſtand as Marks of the 
Ideas in his Mind, whereby they might be known 
to others. 


But it is not enough for the Perſection of Lan- 
guage, that Sounds can de made Signs of Ideas, 
unleſs theſe can be made uſe of, ſo as to compre- 
hend ſeveral particular Things; for the Multiplica- 
tion of Words would have perplexed their Uſe, had 
every particular thing need of a diftint Name to be 
ſignified by. To remedy this Inconvenience, Lan- 
guagc had yet a farther Improvement in the Uſe of 
general Terms, Whereby one Word was made to 
mark a Multitude of particular Exiftences ; which 

advantageous 
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advantageous Uſe of Sounds was obtained only by 


the Difference of the Ideas they were made Signs o 
Thoſe Names become general, which are made to 
ſtand for general Ideas; and thoſe remaining Parti- 
cular, where the Ideas they are uſed for are Particu- 
lar. There are other Words which ſignify the 
Want or Abſence of Ideas, as / ce, Barrenneſs, 
&c. which relate to poſitive Ideas, and fignify their 
Abſence. | 


It is obſervable that the Words which ſtand for 
Actions and Notions quite removed from Senſe, are 
borrowed from ſenſible Ideas, v. g. to imagine, 
apprehend, comprehend, underſtand, ada ere, 
conceive, inſtil, Diſguſt, Diſturbance, Tranquillity, 
Ve. which are all taken from the One tions of 
ſenſible Things, and applied to Modes of Thinking. 
Spirit, in its primary Signification, is no more than 
Breath; Angel, a Meſſenger. By which we may 
gueſs what Kind of Notions they were, and whence 
derived, which filled the Minds of the firtt Be gin- 
ners of Languages, and how nature, even in the 
naming of Things unawares, ſuggeſted to Men the 
Originals of all their Knowledg2 : Whilſt to give 
Names that might make kaown to others any Ope- 
rations they felt in themſelves, or any other Ideas, 
that came not under their Senſes, they were fain to 
borrow Words from the ordinary and kaowa Ideas 
of Senſation. 


The better to underſtand the U/e and Force of 
Language, as ſub*:rvient to Knowledge, it will be 
necefſary to couſider, 


Fir/t, To what it is that Vames ia the Uſe of Lan- 
ze are immediately applied. | 


Secondly, Since all (except proper Names) are Ge- 
neral, aud fo ſtand not ter this or that Single Thing, 
but for Sorts and Ranks ; it will be neceffary to con- 
nder what thoſe Sorts and Kinds of Things are; 
wherein they conſiſt, and how they came to be made: 
This ſhall be conſidered in the following Chapters. 
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. 
Of the Significations of Wards. 


AN, though he has great Variety of Thoughts, 

yet are they all within his own Breaſt inviſi- 
ble and hidden from others, nor can, of themſelves, 
be made to appear. It was neceſſary therefore, for 
the Cou. fort and Advantage of Society, that Man 
thould fee cut ſome external Signs, whereby thoſe 
inviſibl lucas might be made known to others. For 
which Purp»yſe none was fo fit, either for Number 
or for Q. ckneſs, as thoſe articulate Sounds, he found 
himſel! ale to make. Hence Words came to be 
made Ut: of by Men, as Signs of their Ideas : Not 
upon Account of any Natural Connection between 
ar culate Sourds, and certain Ideas; for then there 
ond be but one Language amongſt all Men ; but 
a voluntary impoſition, whereby ſuch a Word is 
mide Arliirarily the Mark of ſuch an Idea. The 
Uf then of Werds, is to be ſenſible Marks of our 
Idcas ; and they Ideas the ſtand for, are their roper 
and immediate \iznificaties e In which they ſtand for 
nothing 11.ore but the Ideas in the Mind of him that 
uſes th-m For when a Man ſpeaks to another, it 
is that he n:2y be underſtood ; that is, that his Sounds 
nay wake known his Ideas to the Hlearer. 


W -7ds, being voluntary Signs, cannot be impoſed 
on Tings we know not : This would be to make 
them Signs of nothing, Sounds without Signification. 
A M cannot make his words the Signs, either, of 
QLralities in Things, or of Conceptions in the Mind of 
another, whereof he has no Ideas ia his own. 


Words, in all Mens Movths (that ſpeak with an 
Meauing) ſtand for the Ideas which thoſe that u 
them have, and which they would expreſs by them. 
Thus a Child that takes notice of nothing more in 
the Metal he hears called Gold, than the Yellow — 
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bur, Calls the ſame Colour in a Peacock's Tail Gold. 
Another, that hath better obſerved, adds to ſhining 
Yellow, great Weight ; and then the Sound Cold 
ſtands, when he uſes it for a complex lea of a ſhi- 
ning Yellow, and very weighty Subſtance. 


Though words ſignify properly _— but the 
Ideas in Mens Minds, yet they are in their Thoughts, 
ſecretly referred to Two other Things. 


Firft, They ſuppoſe their Words to be Marks of 
Ideas in the Minds of other Men with whom they 
communicate ; elſe they could not difcourſe intelli- 
gibly with one another: In this Caſe Men do not 
trouble themſelves to examine, whether their Ideas, 
and thoſe of other Men are the ſame ; they think it 
ſufficient that they uſe the Word in the common Ac- 
ceptation of that Language. 


Secondly, They ſuppoſe their Words to ſtand alſo 
for the Reality of Things. 


Words, then, being immediately the Signs of Mens 
Ideas, whereby they expreſs their Thoughts, and 
Conceptions to others, there ariſes, by conſtant Cle, 
tuch a Connection between certain Sounds and the 
Ideas they ſtand for, that their Names are no ſaoner 
heard, than they almoſt, as readily, excite certain 
Ideas, as if the Objects themſelves, were preſent to 
ihe Senſes. 


And, becauſe we do not examine preciſely the Sig- 
nification of Words, we, often, by an inattentive 
Conſideration, ſet our Thoughts more on Words 
than Things: Nay, ſome (becauſe we often learn 
Words before we know the Ideas they ſtand for) 
ſpeak ſeveral Words no otherewiſe than Parrots do, 
without any Meaning at all. But fo far as Words 
are of Uſe and Signification, ſo far there is a con- 
ſtant Connection between the Sound and the Idea; 
and * Deſignation — the — ſtands for the other; 
without which Application of them, they are nothing 
but infignificant Noiſe. a 

ice 
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Here then Words ſignify only peculiar Mens Ideas, 
and by an arbitrary Impoſition, it follows that 
every Man has an inviolable Liberty to make Words 
ſtand for what Ideas he pleaſes. It is true common 
Uſe, by tacit Conſent, appropriates certain Sounds 
to certain Ideas in all Languages; which fo far li- 
mits the Sign fication of each Sound, that unleſs a 
Man applies it to the fame Ideas, he cannot ſpeak 
froferly And unleſs a Man's Words excite the 
fame Ideas, in the Hearer, which he makes them 
ſtand for in ſpeaking, he cannot /peak Intelligibly. 
But what ever is the Conſequence of any Man's Uſe 
of Words, different either trom their publick Uſe, 
or that of the Perſons to whom he addreffes them, 
this is certain, their Signification in his Uſe of them 
is limited to his Ideas, and they can be Signs of no- 
thing elſe. 


F 
Of General Terms. 


LL Things that exiſt being Particulars, it might 

be expected that Words ſhould be fo too in 
their S;znification : But we find it quite otherwiſe ; 
for moſt of the Words tha! compoſe all Languages 
are General Terms. This is the Effect of Reaſon 
and Neceſſity, For, 


Firft, It is impoſſible that every particular Thing 
ſhould have a diftint peculiar Name, becauſe of 
the Impoſſibility to have a d iſt inct Idea of every par- 
ticular Thing, to retain its Name, with its peculi- 
ar Appropriation to that Idea. 


Secondly, It would be U/cleſs, unleſs thoſe we con- 
verſe witk could be ſuppoſed to have theſe fame 
Ideas in their Minds. For Names applied to parti- 

_ cular Things, where f I alone have the Ideas in 
my Mind, could not b< ſignificant or intelligible to 
anather, who is not acquainted with thoſe particular 
Things which had fallen under my Notice. 

Thirdly 
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Thirdly, It would be of no great Uſe for the In- 
provement of Knowledge - Which though founded in 
particular 'Things, enlarges itſelf by general Views ; 
to which Things, reduced into Sorts, under general 
Names, are properly ſubſervient. In Things where 
we have occaſion to conſider and diſcourſe of Indi- 
viduals, and Particulars, we uſe proper Names; as 
in Perſons, Countries, Rivers, Mountains, &c. Thus 
we ſee that Jockeys have particular Names for their 
Horſes, becauſe they often have occaſion to inenti- 
on, this, or that particular Horſe, when he is out of 
Sight. 


The next Thing to be conſidered is how general 
Wards come to be made. Words become general 
by being made Signs of general [deas : Ideas become 
general by feparating from them the Circumſtances 
of Time, Place, or any other Ideas that may deter- 
mine them to this or that particular Exiſtence. By 
this way of Abſtra#inn they become capable of re- 
preſenting more Individuals than one : Each of 
which, having a Conformity to that abſtract Idea, is 
of that Sort. 


But it may not be amiſs to trace our Notions and 
Names from their Beginning ; and obſerve by what 
Degrees we produce and enlarge our Ideas, from 
our firſt Infancy. It is evident, that the firſt Ideas 
Children get are only particular, as of the Nurſe or 
Mather, and the Names they give them are confined 
to theſe Individuals. Afterwards obſerving that 
there are a great many other Things in the World 
that Reſemble them in Shape and other Qualities, 
they frame an Idea which they find thoſe many 
Particulars do partake in; to that they give, with 
others, the Name Man, for Example; in this they 
make nothing new, but only leave out of the com- 
plex Idea they had of Peter, James, Mary, &c. that 
which is peculiar to each, retain only what is 
common to all. And thus they come to have a ge- 
neral Name, and a general lea. | 


By the ſame Method they advance to more gene- 
ral Names and Notions. For obſerving . — 
83 
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Things that differ from the Idea of Man, and cannot 
theretore be comprehended under that Name, to 
agree with Man iu ſome certain Qualizies, by re- 
taining only thoſe Qualities, and uniting them into 
one Idea, they have another more general Idea, to 
which giving a Name, they make a Term of a more 
comprehenſive Extenfion. Thus by leaving out the 
Shape, and ſome other Properties ſignied by the 
Name Man, and retaining only a Body with Life, 
Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, we form the Idea 
figrified by the Name Animal. By the fame Way 
the Mind proceeds to Body, Sub/ance, and at laſt to 
Being. Thing, and ſuch univerſal Terms which ſtand 
for any Ideas whatſoever. Hence we ſee that the 
whole Myſtery of Genus and Species is nothing elſe 
but abftra# Ideas, more or leſs comprehenſive, with 
Names annezed to them. | 


This ſhews us the Reaſon why in defining Words 
we make uſe of the Genus; namely to ſave the La- 
bour of enu:nerating the ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which 
the next general Term ſtands for. From what has been 
faid it is plain, that General and Univerſal belong 
not to the real Exiſtence of Things; but are Inven- 
tions of the Underſtanding, made by it for its own 
Uſe, and concern only Signs, either Words or Ideas. 


It muſt be confidered, in the next place, what 
Kind of Signification it is that general Words have. 
It is evident that they do not barely fignify one par- 
ticular Thing; for then they would not be general 
Terms, but proper Names: Neither do they ſignify 
a Plurality ; for then Man and Men would ſigniſy 
the ſame Thing, or certain Species ; but that which 
they ſignify is a Sort of Things, and this they do 
by being made a Sign of an ab/trad Idea in the 
Mind, to which Idea, as Things exifting are found 
to agree, ſo they come to be ranked under that 
Name, or to be of that Sort. The Eſences then 


of the Sorts, or Species of Things, are notaing but 
theſe abſtraQ Ideas. K 


It 
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It is not denied here that Nature makes Things 
alike, and fo lays the Foundation of this Sorting 
and Clafſing : But the Sorts or Species themſelves 
are the Workinanſhip of Human Underſta:ding ; fo 
that every diſtiact aHract Idea is a diſtinct Eyence, 
and the Names that ſtand for ſuch diſtinct Ideas, are 
the Names of Things eſſentially different. To 
make this clearer, it may not be àmiſs to conſider 
the ſeveral Signitications of the Word Eſence. 


Firſt, It may be taken for the very Being of any 
ling whereby it is, what it is, and gives it its Ex- 
iſtence: Thus the real internal (but unknown) 
Conſtitution in Subfances, may be called their E, 
ſence. This is the proper Signiſication of the Word, 


Secondly, In the Schools the Word Eſſence has 
been almoſt wholly applied to the artificial Conſti- 
tution of Genus and Species : It is true, thete is, or- 
dinarily, ſuppoſed a real Conſtitution of the Sorts of 
Things; and it is paſt Doubt there muſt be ſome 
real Conſtitution, on which any Collection of /mple 
Ideas co-exitting, muſt depend. But it being evi- 
dent, that Things are ranked into Sorts, under 
Names only as they agree to certain ab/trad Ideas, 
to which we have annexed thoſe Nimes, mne Efſence 
of each Genus and Species is nothing but the ab- 
frat Idea, which the Name ſtands for; this the 
Word Efſence imports in its moſt familiar Uſe, with- 
out any Regard to its real Conſtitution. 


Theſe two Sorts of Efſence may not be unfitly 
termed the ane real, the other nominal, Between 
the nominal Eſſence and the Name, there is fo near 
a Connection, that the Name of any Sort of Things 
cannot be attributed to any particular Being but 
what has this Eiſence, whereby it anſwers that ab- 
fira# Idea, whereof that Name is the Sign. 

Concerning the real Effences of corporeal Sub- 
ſtances, there are two Opinions. 

Firft, Some uſing the Word Ffjence for they know 
not what, ſuppoſe a certain Number of thoſe E/- 
fences, according to which all natural Tings are 

made 
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made, and which they equally partake, and do be- 
come of this, or of that Species. 


Secondly, Others lock on all natural Things to 
have a real, but unknown Cenſtitutiou of their in- 
ſenſible Parts, from whence flow their ſeuſible Qua- 
lities, which ſerve us to diſtinguith them from one 
another; and according to which we rank them in- 
to Sorts, under common Denominatione. The for- 
mer Suppoſition ſeems irreconcilable with the fre- 
quent Production of Monſters, in all the Species of 
Animals * Since it is impoſſible that two Things par- 
taking of the ſame real Eſſence, ihould have ditfer- 
ent Properties. But were there no Reafon againſt it, 
E the Suppoſition of Einces which cannot be 

own, and the making them to be that wiich dif- 
tinguitheth the Species of Things, is fo wholly uſe- 
leſs and unſerviceable to any Part of Knmwl-dge, 
that that alone were ſufficient to make us lay i: by. 


We may further obſerve, that the nominal and 
real Eſſences of fmple Ideas and Modes are always 
the ſame ; but ia S Hancel, always quite diſferent. 
Thus a Figure, including a Space between Three 
Lines, is the real :s well as nominal Eſſence of a 
Triangle; it being tha: Foundation from which all 
its Properties flow, and to wl:ich they are inſepara- 
bly annexed : But it is tar otherwiſe in Gold, or 
ary other Sort of SubAance ; it is the real Conſtitu- 
tion of its infer fivle Parts, on which depend all 
thoſe Proper ice that are to be found in it; of 
which Conſtitu- ion, or inſenſible Parts, ſince we know 
pot, nor have ary purticular Idea, we can have no 
Name that is the Sign of it. But yet it is its Co- 
hour, Weight, Fuj/ibility, and Fixedneſs, &c, which 
make it to be Gold, or gives it a Right to that 
Name; which is therefore its nominal Eſſence, fince 
nothing can be called Cold, but what has a Confor- 


mity to that abſtract, complex Idea, to which that 
Name is annexed. | 


That Eſſences are but abſtrat Ideas, may far- 
ther appear by their being held ingenerable and in- 
corruptible. 
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corruptible. This cannot be true of the real Con- 
ſtitution of Things. All Things in Nature (fave 
the AUTHOR of it) are liable to change : Their 
real Eſſences and Conſtitutions are deſtroyed and 
riſh : But as they are Ideas eſtabliſhed in the 
Mind, they remain immutable. For whatever be- 
comes of Alexand:r, or Bucephalus, the Ideas of 
Man and Horſe remain the ſame. By theſe Means, 
the Eſſence of a Species reſts ſafe and entire, with- 
out the Exiſtence of one Individual of that Kind. 


It is evident then, that this Doctrine of the Im- 
mutability of Efſences proves them to be only ab- 
{ſtrat Ideas, and is founded on the Relation efta- 
blithed between them and certain Sounds, as Signs 
of them, and will always be true, as long as the 
fame Naine can have the ſame Signification. 


e „ . 
Of the Names of fimple Ideas. 


ORDS tho' they ſignify 7, immediately, 
but the Ideas? in the Mind of the Speaker; 
yet we ſhall find that the Names of funple Ideas, 
mixed Modes, and natural Sus flanges have, each of 
them, ſomething peculiar : And, 


Firſt, The Names of fimple Ideas and Subflances, 
with the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, intimate ſome 
real Exiſtence, from which they were derived as 
their Original, and Pattern : But the Names of 
mixed Modes terminate in the Idea that is in the 
Mind, not extending the Thoughts any further. 


Secondly, The Names of femple Ideas and mixed 
Modes ſignify the real as well as nominal Eſſences of 
their Species: The Names of Subſtances ſignify 


rarely, if ever, ary Thing, but barely the nominal 
Eſſences of thoſe Species. 


Thirdly, The Names of fle Ideas are not ca- 
pable of Definitions ; thoſe of complex Ideas * 
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The Reaſon of which I ſhall ſhow from the Nature 
of cur Ideas, and the Signification of Words. 


It is agreed that a Definition is nothing elfe but 
the ſhowing the Meaning of one Word by ſeveral 
others, mt ;romymous Terms, The Meaning of 
Words being u:;ly the Ideas they are made to ftand 
for; the Meaning of any Ferm is then ſhowed, or 
the Word defhred, when by other Words the Idea 
it is made the Sign of, is, as it were, repreſented or 
ſet before the View of another, and thus its Signifi- 
cation aſcertained. The Names then of fmple 
Ideas are incapable of being defined, becauſe the 
feveral Terms of a Definition fignifying ſeveral 
Ideas, they can altogether by no Mears repreſent 
an Idea which has no Compotition or Parts at all, 
and therefore a Definition, which is but the ſhow- 
ing of the Meaning of ane Word, by ſeveral others 
not ſignifying, each, the ſame Thing, can, ia the 
Names ct fimple Ideas, have no Place, 


The not obſerving this Difference in our Ideas, 
has occaſioned thoſe triffing Definitions which are 
wen us of ſome firnple Ideas; ſuch as is that of 
Merion, viz. The A& of a Being in Power, as far 
forth as in Poxwer. 


The Atomiſts who define Motion to be a Pa/- 
ſage ſrom one Mace to anotaer, what do they more 
than put one ſync. mcus Word tor anothsr ? For 
what is Paſſage more than Motion? Nor will the 
ſucceſſive Application or the Parts of the Superfi- 
cies of one Body to thoſe of another, which Carte- 
—— give us, prove a much better Definition of 

tion when well examined. 


The Aa of Perſpicuous, as far forth as perſpicuous, 
is another peripatetick Definition of a ſimple Idea, 
which i: is certain can ever make the Meaning of 
the Word Light, W t preterds to define, to be 
underttood by a blind ian. Ard when the Carte- 
fans, ell us that Light is a great Number of little 
Globules, ſtriking briſkiy on the Bottom cf the 
Eye; theſe would never make the Idea the * 

© 
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Light ſtands for, known to a Man that had it not 


betore. 


Simple Ideas then can only be got by the Impreſ- 
lions Objects themſelves make on our Minds, by 
the proper Inlets appointed to each Sort. If they 
are not received this Way, all the Words in the 
World, will never be able to produce in us the 
Ideas, they ſtand for. Words being Sounds, can 
produce in us no other finiple Ideas than of thoſe 
very Sounds, nor excite any in us, but by that 
voluntary Connection, which they have with ſome 
Ideas, that common Uſe has made them the Signs 
of: And therefore he that has not before received 
into his Mind, by the proper Inlet, the ſimple Idea, 
which any Word ſtands for, can never come to 
know the Signification of that Werd, by any other 
Words or Sounds whatſoever. 


But in complex Ideas which conſiſt of ſeveral ſim- 
ple ones, the Caſe is quite otherwiſe; for Words 
ſtanding for thoſe ſeveral fimple Ideas, that make up 
the Compoſition, may imprint complex Ideas in the 
Mind, that never were there before, and fo make 
their Names to be underftood. In them Definitions 
take Place. Thus the Word Rainbow, to one who 
knew all thoſe Colours, but yet had never ſeen that 
Phenomenon, might, by enumerating the Figure, 
Largenefſs, Pofition, ard Order of the Colours, be fo 
well defined, that it might be perfectly underſtood. 


The Names of ſimple Ideas, Subſtances. and mix- 
ed Mods have alto this Difference, that thoſe of 
mixed Modes ſta ad for Ideas perfectly arbitrary, be- 
ing wholly the Creatures of the Mid: Thoſe of 
Subſtances are not perfectiy fo, but refer to a Pat- 
tern, tho' with fome Latitude; and thoſe of ſimple 
Ideas are perfectly taken from Objects without us, 
on thein we are entirely depend t ior their Exiſ- 


tence, the Mind, in this Cate, being wholly paſſive. 


The Names of fmple Modes differ little from thoſe 
of imple Ideas. 
CHAP. 
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Of the Wames of mixed Modes and Relations, 


3 Names of mixed Modes being general, 
they ſtand, as has been ſhown, for Sorts or 
Species of Things, each of which has its peculiar 
Eſſence. The Effence of theſe Species alſo, as 
has been ſhowed, is nothing but the abſtract Ideas 
in the Mind, to which the Name is annexed. Thus 
far the Names and Eſſerces of mixed Modes, have 
nothing but what is common to them, with other 
Ideas : but if we take a nearer Survey of them, we 
ſhall find that they have ſomething peculiar, which 
may deſetve our Attention. 


And Firſt, The Ideas they ſtand for, or the Eſ- 
ſences of the ſeveral Species of mixed Modes, are 
made by the Underftanding ; wherein they differ 
from thoſe of ſimple Ideas. 


Secondly, They are made arbitrarily, without 
Patterns, or Reference to any real Exiſtence, where- 
in they differ from thoſe of Subfances., The Mind 
unites and retairs certain Collections, as fo many 
diſtir.& ſpecifick Ideas, whilſt cther Con binations 
that as often occur in Nature, ard are as plainly 
ſuggeſted by outward ' hings, paſs neglected with- 
out particular Names, or Specifications. 


The Mind in forming theſe complex Ideas, makes 
no new Idea, but only puts together thoſe which 
it had before, wherein it periorms three Things. 
Firſt, it chooſes a certain Number. Secondly, it 
gives them Connection, and combines them into 
one Idea. Thirdly, it unites them together by a 
Name ; all which may be done before any one In- 
dividual of that Species of Modes ever exiſted : As 
the Ideas of Sacrilege or Adultery might be framed, 
before eit her of them was committed; and we can- 
not doubt but Legiſlators bave often made Laws 

about 
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about Species of Actions, which were only the 
Creatures of their own Underftandings. 


But though mixed Modes depend on the Mind, 
and are made arbitrarily ; yet they are not made 
at random, and jumbled together without any Rea- 
ſon at all, but are always made for the Convenience 
of Communication, which is the chief End of Lan- 
guage, and therefore ſuch Combinations are only 
made, as Men have frequent Occaſions to mention 
them. Thus Men having joined to the Idea of Killing, 
the Idea of Father and Mother, and fo made a diſ- 
tin Species from the killing of a Man's Son or Neigh- 
bour, uſe of the different Heinoutneſs of the 
Crime, and the diſtint Punithment due to it, found 
it neceſſary to mention it by a diftint Name, 


which is the End of making that diftint Combina- 
non. 


In mixed Modes it 1s the Name that ſeems to pre- 
ſerve their Effences, and to give them their laſting 
Duration. The Collection of Ideas is made by the 
Mind, but the Name is, as it were, the Nuot which 
ties them faſt together: Hence we ſeldom take any 
other for diſtica Species of mixed Modes, but fuch as 
are exprefſed by — We muſt obſerve that 
the Names of mixed Modes always fignify the real 
Eſſences of their Species, which being nothing but 
the abſtrat complex Ideas, and not referred to the 
real Exiftence of Things; there is no Suppoſition 
of any Thing more ſignified by ary Name of a mixed 
Mode, but barely that complex Idea the Mind itſelf 
has formed, which is all it would expreſs by it, and 
is that on which all the Properties of the Species de- 
pend, and from which alone they flow; and there- 
= in theſe the real and nominal Effence are the 

e. 


This alſo ſhows the Reaſon why the Names of 
mixed Modes are commonly got, before the Ideas 
they ſtand for are perfectly known: Becauſe there 
being no Species of theſe ordinarily taken Notice of, 
but fuch as have Names, and theſe Species being 


complex 
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complex Ideas made arbitrarily by the Mind, it is 
convenient, if not neceffary, to know the Names, 


before we know the complex Ideas ; unleſs a Man 


will fill his Head with a Number of abſtract complex 
Ideas, which others having no Names for, he has 
nothing to do with, but to lay by and forget again, 
In the Beginning of Languages it was necefſary to 
have the Idea before one gave it the Name ; and ſo 
it is ſtill, where a new comp/ex Idea is to be made, 
and a Name given it. But this concerns not the 
Languages in Uſe, which have provided for the 
Ideas Mankind want to communicate to each other ; 
and in ſuch, Children learn the Names of mixed 
Medes before they acquire their Ideas. In ſim ple 
Ideas and Subſtances | grant it is otherwiſe ; which 
being ſuch Ideas as have a real Exiſtence and Union 
in Nature, the Ideas or Names are got, one before 
the other, as it happens. ; 


What has heen ſaid here of mixed Modes, is, with 
very little Difference, applicable to Relations alſo : 
Which fince every Man himfcit may obſerve, I 
need not enlarge on. 


2% i 
Of the Names of SubRances. 


HE cemmon Names of Sub//ances ſtand for 

Sorts as well as other general Terms; that 
is, for ſuch complex Ideas, herein ſeveral particu- 
lar Subſtances do, or might agree, by Virtue of 
which they are capable of being comprehended in 
one common Conception, and be figrified by one 
Name; I fey, 4, or might agree, tor tho' there 
be but one Sun exiſting, yet the Idea of it being 
abſtracted, fo that more Subſtances, if there were 
ſeveral, night each agree in it; is as much a Sort, 
as if here were as many Suns as there are Stars. 


The Meafure ard Boundary of each Sort where- 
by it is conflituted that fartroudar Sort, and diſtin- 
puiſhed 
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guiſhed from others, is what we call its Effence ; 
which is that abitraQ Idea to which the Name is an- 
nexed, ſo that every Thing contained in that Idea, 
it effential to that Sort. This I call nominal E 
ſence, to diſtinguith it from that real Conftitution of 
Subftances, on which this nominal Efſence, and all 
the Properties of that Sort depend, and may be cal- 
led its real Efſence- Thus the nominal Efſence of 
Gold is that complex Idea the Word Gold ſtands for, 
let it be for inſtance a Budy, yellow, weighty, mal- 
leable, fufible, and fixed: But its real Eſſence is 
the Conftitution of its infenfible Parts, on which 
all its other Properties depend, which are wholly 
unknown to us. 


That Eſſence, in the ordinary Uſe of the Word, 
relates to Sorts, appears from hence, that if we take 
away the abſtract Ideas by which we fort Individu- 
als, and rank them under common Names, then 
the Thought of any Thing eſſential to any of them 
inſtantly vaniſhes : We have no notion of the one 
without the other, Which plainly hews their Rela- 
tion. No Property is thought eſſential to any Indi- 
vidual whatſoever, till the mind refers it to 
ſome Sort or Species of Things, and then preſently, 
according to the abftrat Idea of that Sort, fome- 
thing is 1 eſſential; fo that eſſential or not - 
ſential, relate only to our abſtract Ideas, and the 
Names annexed to them, which thows, that what- 
ever particular Thing has nct in it thoſe Qualities 
contained in the ab7rat dea which any general 
Term ſtands for, cannot be ranked under that Spe- 
cies, nor called by that Name; fince that abffra# 
Idea is the very Effence of that Spectes. Thus if 
the Idea of Body with forme People he bare Extenſi- 
on, or Space, then Solidity is not effential to Body: 
If others make the Idea to which they give the 
Name Body to be the Solidity and Extenſion ; then 
Solidity is efſential allo to Body. That alone, there- 
fore, is conſidered as eſſential, which makes a Part 


of the complex Idea, the Name of a Sort ſtands for, 
| F without 
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without which no particular Thing can be reckoned 
of that Sort, nor to entitled to that Name. 


Subſtances are diſtinguiſhed into Sorts and Species 
by their nominal Eſſence; for it is that alone, that 
the Name which is the Mark of the Sort fignifies : 
And the Species of Things to us are nothing but the 
ranking them under diſtin Names, according to 
the complex Ideas in Us, and not according to pre- 
ciſe, diſtinct, real Eſſences in Them. 


We cannot rank and fort Things by their real E/- 
fences, becauſe we know them not: Our Faculties 
carry us no farther, in the Knowledge of Subftances, 
than a Collection of thoſe ſenſible Ideas we obſerve 
in them. But the internal Conſtitution whereon 
their Properties depend, is utterly unknown to us. 
This is evident, when we examine the Stones we 
tread on, or the Iron we handle We ſoon find that we 
know not their Make, and can give no Reaſon of 
the different Qualities we find in them; and yet 
how infinitely theſe come thort of the fine Contri- 
vances and inconceivable real Eſſences of Plants 
and Animals, every one knows. The Workman- 
ſhip of the all-wiſe and powerful GOD, in the 
great Fabrick of the Univerſe, and every part there- 
of, farther exceeds the Comprehenſion of the moſt 
inquiſitive and intelligent Man, than the beft Contri- 
vance of the moſt ingenious Man, doth the Conc 
tions of the moſt ignorant of rational Creatures. 
vain, therefore, do we pretend to range Things 
into Sorts, and diſpoſe them into certain Claſſes, un- 
der Names by their real Eſſences, that are ſo far 
trom our Diſcovery or Comprehenſion. 


But tho' the nominal Eſſences of Subilances are 
made by the Mind, they are not yet made fo arbi- 
trarily as thoſe of mixed Modes. To the waking of 
any nminal Eſſence, it is neceſſary. 


Firft, That the Ideas whereof it conſiſts, have 
ſuch an Union as to make but one Idea, how com- 


ſoever. 
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Secondly, That the particular Ideas fo united be 
exactly the ſame, neither more nor leſs : For it two 
abſtrat complex Ideas differ either in Number or 
Sorts, of their component Parts, they make two 
different, and not one and the fame Effence. 


In the Firft of theſe, the Mind, in making its ca- 
plex Ideas of Subſtances, only follows Natrre, and 
puts none together which are not ſuppoſed to have 
an Union in Nature. For Men obſerving certain 
Qualines always joined and exiiting together, there - 
in copy Nature, and of Idcas fo united, make tler 
complex Ones of Subſtarce. 


Secondly, Tho! the Mind, in making irs complex 
Ideas of Subſtances, never puts any together thar 
do not really, or are not ſuppoſed to co-exiit : Yet 
the Number it combines depends upon the vatious 
Care, Induſtry or Fancy of him that makes it. 
Men generally content themſelves with ſome few 
obvious Qualities, and oſten leave out others as 
material and as firmly united as thoſe they take in. 


In Bodies organized and propagated by Seeds, as 
Vegetables and Animals, the Shape is that which, to 
us, is the |cading Quality, and moſt characteriſtic-l 
Part that determines the Species In mott other Bo- 
dies, not propagated by Seed, it is the C,lour we 
chiefly fix on, and are moit led by. Thus wacre 
we find the Colour of Goll, we are apt to imagine 


all the other Qualities, comprehended in our complex 
Idea of Gold, to be there alſo. 


Tho' the nominal Eſſences of Subſtances are all 
ſuppoſed to be copied from Nature, yet they are all, 
or moſt of them, very imperfe&t : And fince the 
Compoſition of the complex Ideas is, in ſeveral 
Men, very different, we may conclude that theſe 
Boundaries of Species, are as Men, and not as Na- 
ture makes them; if at leaſt there are in Nature any 
ſuch prefixed Bounds. 5 
5 r 2 * 


2 
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It is true, that many particular Subſtances are ſo 
made by Nature, that they have no Agreement and 
Likeneſs, one with another, and fo afford a Foun- 
dation of being ranked into Sorts : But the ſorting 
of Things by us, being, in Order to naming and 
comprehending them under general Terms, I can- 
not ſee how it can be properly ſaid, that Nature 
ſets the Boundaries of the Species of Things. But 


if it be fo, our Boundartes of Species, are not ex- 
actly conformable to Nature. 


If the firſt Sorting of Individuals depends on 
the Mind of Man, variouſly colleQing the fimple 
Ideas, that make the the nominal Eſſence of the 
loweſt Species ; it is much more evident that the 
more comprehenſive Claſſes, called Genera, do ſo. 
Ia forming more general Ideas they may compre- 
hend different Sorts, the Mind leaves out thoſe Qua- 
lities which are peculiar to Gold, Silver, &c. and 
retaining a complex Idea, made up of thoſe that are 
common to each Species, there is 2 new Genus con- 
ftituted, to which the Name Metal is annexed. 


So that in this whole Buſineſs of Genera and Se- 
cies, the Genus or more compreherfive is but 2 par- 
tial Conception of what is in the Species, and the 
ec ies but a partial Idea af what is to be fourd in 
each Individual: In all which there is no new 
hing made, but only more cr leſs comprehenſive 
Signs, whereby we may be enabled to expreſs, in a 
few Syllables, great Numbers of particular Things, 

as they agree in more or leſs general Conceptions, 
which we have framed for that Purpoſe. If theſe 
ab flrad general Ideas be thought to be complete, it 
can only be in Reſpe& of a certain eſtabliſhed Rela- 
tion between them, and certain Names, which are 
made Uſe of to fignify them, and not in Reſpect of 
any Thing exiſting as made by Nature. 


This is adjuſted to the true End of Speech, which 
is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt Way of commu- 
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nicating our Notions. This is the proper Buſineſs 
of Genus and Species : And this Men do, without 
any Conſideration of real Eſſences, and ſubſtantial 
Forms, which come not within the Reach of our 
Knowledge, when we think of thoſe Things ; nor 
within the Significatioa of our Words, when we diſ- 
courſe with others. 


C H AP. vn. 
Of Particles. 


ESIDES Words, which are the Names of Ideas 
in the Mind, there are others made Uſe of to 
ſignify the Connection that the Mind gives to Ideas or 
Propoſitions, one with another, and to intimate 
ſome particular Action of its own, at that Time, 
relating to thoſe Ideas. This it does ſeveral Ways; 
as is, is not, are Marks of the Mind, affirming or 
denying. Beſides which, the Mind in declaring its 
Sentiments to others, connects not only the Parts of 
Propoſitions, but whole Sentences, one with ano- 
ther, with their ſeveral Relations and Dependencies, 
to make a coherent Diſcourſe. 


The Words ſignifying the Connection, the Mind 
gives to ſeveral mations and Negations, which 
it unites in one continued Reaſoning or Narration, 
are called Particles. And it is in the right Uſe of 
theſe, that more particularly conſiſts the Clearneſs 
and Beauty of a good Style, To expreſs the Depen- 
dence of his Thoughts and Reaſonings, one upon 
another, a Man muft have Words to ſhow what 
Connection, Diſtinction, Oppoſition, Emphaſis, 
&c. he gives to each reſpective part of his Diſcourſe. 


Theſe cannot be underſtood rightly, wit hout a 
clear View of the Poſtures, Stands, Turns, Limi- 
tations, Exceptions, and ſeveral other Thoughts cf 
the Mind; Of theſe there is a great Variety, 
1 mucn 
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much exceeding the Number of Particles, that moſt 
Languages have to expreſs them by ; for which 
Reaton, it happens that moſt of theſe Particles have 
divers, and, fometimes, almoſt oppoſite Significati- 
ons. Thus, the Particle But, in Engliſh, has ſeve- 
ral w_ different Significations ; as, But to ſay no 
more Here it intimates a Stop of the Mind, in the 
Courſe it was going, before it came to it. 1 ſaw 
but two Planets Here it ſhows, that the Mind li- 
mits the Senſe to what is expreſſed, with an Exclu- 
fion of all other: You Pray, but it is not that God 
would bring you to the true Religion, but that he would 
confirm you in your own. The former of theſe inti- 
mates a Suppoſition in the Mind of ſomething cther- 
wiſe than it ſhould be - The latter ſhows, that the 
Mind makes a direct Oppoſition between that ard 
whatever goes before. All Animals have Senſe, but 
a Dog is an Animal. Here it ſigniſies the Connecti- 
on of the latter Propofition with the former. To 
theſe, divers other Significations of this Particle, 
might be added, if it were neceſſary to examine it 
in its full Latitude. 

I intend not here a full Explication of this Sort cf 
Signs, the Inſtances I have produced in this one, 
—_ Occaſion to reflect on their Uſe and Force 
in Language, and lead us into the Contemplation of 
ſeveral Actior s of our Minds, in diſcourſing, which 
it has found a Way to intimate to others, by theſe 
Particles, ſome whereof conſtantly, and others in 
certain Conftruftions, have the Senſe of a whcle 
Sentence contained in them. 


C8 A P.- VII. 


Of alſtradt and concrete Terms. 


HE Mind, as has been ſhown, has a Power 

to abſtra@ its Ideas, whereby the Sorts of 
Tlungs are diſtinguiſhed: Now 22 
| ws 
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being diſtin, ſo that the one can never be the 
other, the Mind will, by its intnitive Knowled 
perceive their difference ; and therefore in Propo 
tions, no two whole Ideas can ever be affirmed one 
of another: Nor does the common Uſe of Langua 
permit any two abſtract Words, or Names of 
fira# Ideas, ſhould be affirmed one of another, vis. 
Humanity is Rationality. All our Affirmations are 
only inconcrete, which is the affirming one ab/trat 
Idea to be joined to another: Which ab/ffrad Ideas 
in Subſtances, may be of any Sort, tho' the moſt of 
them are of Powers As a Man is white, ſignifies, j 
that the Thing, that has the Efſence of a Man, has | 
alſo in it the Eſſence of Whiteneſs, which is only a 
Power to produce the lea of Whiteneſs in one. | 
whoſe Eyes can diſcover common Objects. In all | 
| 
| 


the reſt theſe are little elſe but Relations. 


This Diftinfien of Names ſhows alſo the Differ- 
ence of our Ideas: For, if we obſerve them, we 
ſhall find that our ſimple Ideas have all ab/fra# 
as well as concrete Names: The one whereof is (to 
ſpeak in tbe Language of Grammarians) a Subſtan- 
tive, the other an AdjeCtive ; as Whiteneſs, white, 
Sxwectneſs, ſweet, &c. The like alſo holds in our 
Ideas of Modes and Relations, as Tuftneſs, juſt, 
Equality, equal, &c. But as to our Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, we have very few abſtrat Names at all. 
Thoſe few that the Schools have invented, as Ani- 
malitas, Humanitas, &c. hold no Proportion with 
the infinite Number of Names of Subſtances, and 
could never get Admittance into common Uſe, or 
obtain the Licenſe of publick Approbation ; which 
ſeems to intimate the Confeſſion of all Mankind, 
that they have no Ideas of the real Eſſences of 
Subſtances, ſince they have no Names for ſuch 
Ideas. It was only the Doctrine of /ubftantial 
Forms, and the Confidence of miſtaken Pretenders 
to a Knowledge they had not, which firſt coined, 
and then introduced Animalitasr, Humanitas, and 


the 
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the like : which yet went very little farther than in 
their own Schools, and could never get to be cur- 
rent among underſtanding Men. Indeed, Humani- 
tas was a Word familiar amongſt the Romans ; but 
in a far different Senſe, and ſtood not for the ab- 
ſtrat Eſſence of ſuch a Subſtance ; but was the 
abſtract of a Mode; and its concrete Humanus, not 


„„ 
Of the Inperfection of Wards. 


examine the Perfefion or Imperfe ion of 

Words, it is neceſſary to conſider their Uſe 

and End. which is twofold, Firſt, to record our 
own Thoughts: Secondly, to communicate our 
Thoughts to others: The Firſt is for the Help of 
our own Memories, whereby we do, as it were, 
talk to ourſelves: For this Purpoſe any Words may 
ſerve our turn: Words being arbitrary Signs, we 
may uſe which we pleaſe for this Purpoſe; and 
there will be no ImperfeQtion in them, if we con- 
ſtantly uſe the ſame Signs for the fame Idea. 


Secondly, As to Communication by Words ; that 
too has a double Uſe : Fir, their civil Uſe, which 
is ſuch a Communication of Thoughts and Ideas, by 
Words, as may ſerve, in common Converfation and 
Commerce, about the ordinary Affairs and Occur- 
rences of civil Life. Secondly, the Philoſophical Ute 
of Words, by which I mean ſuch an Uſe of them, 
as may ſerve to convey the preciſe Notion of Things, 
and to expreſs certain and undoubted Truths in ge- 
neral Propoſitions ; which the Mind may reſt upon, 
and be ſatisſied with, in its Search after true Know- 
ledge : Theſe two Utes are very diſtin, and much 
leſs Exactneſs will ſerve in the one, than in the other. 


The End of Language in Communication is to 
be underffood ; that is, to excite by Sounds in the 


Hearer, 
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Hearer, the ſame Ideas they ſtand for in the Mind 
of the Speaker. The Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty 
of their Signification, which is the Imperfection we 
are here ſpeaking of, has its Cauſe more in the Ideas 
themſelves, than in any Incapacity in the Sounds to 
ſignify them ; for in that Regard they are all equal- 
ly perfect. That then which makes the Difference, 
is the Difference of Ideas they ſtand for, which muſt 
be learned and retained by thoſe who would diſ- 
courſe together intelligibly. Now this is difficult in 
theſe Caſes. 


Firſt, When the Ideas they ſtand for are very 
complex. Hence the Names of mixed Modes are 
liable to great Uncertainty and Obſcurity in their Sig- 
nification ; for here the Idea — made up of ma- 
ny Parts, it is not eaſy to form and retain it exactly. 
Of this Sort chiefly are moral Words, which have 
ſeldom, in two different Men, the ſame preciſe Sig 


Secondly, Where the Ideas they ftand for, have 
no certain Connection in Nature, and, therefore, no 
ſettled Standard to rectify and adjuſt them by. This 
azain is the Caſe of the Names of mixed Modes, 
which are the Aﬀſemblages of Ideas put together at 
Pleaſure. Common Uſe, indeed, regulates the 
Meaning of Words pretty well tor common Conver- 
ſation, but it is not ſuflicient to adjuſt them to Philo- 
ſophical Diſcourſes, there being ſcarce a Name of 
any very complex Idea, which in common Uſe has 
not 22 Latitude; and it is not made the Sign of 
far different Ideas. | 


The Way of learning theſe Names greatly contri- 
butes to the Doubtfulneſs of their Signification. For 
we may obſerve that Children are taught the Names 
of ſimple Ideas, and Subſtances, by having the 
Things ſhown them; and then they repeat the 
Name that ftands for it; as White, Sweet, Milk, 
Sugar, &c. Bur in mixed Modes, the Sounds are 
learned firſt, and Men are to learn afterwards their 

Signification, 
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Signification, by their own Obſervation and Indul- 
try, or the Explication of others, which is the rea- 
ſon zthat theſe Words are little more than bare 
Sounds in the Minds of moſt, becauſe few are at 
the Pains to ſettle their Ideas and Notions preciſely ; 
and thoſe which are, make them the Signs of Ideas, 
different from what others underftand by them, 
which is the Occaſion of moſt Diſputes. 


Thirdly, Where the Signification of a Word is 
referred to a Standard which is not eafily known: 
_ This is the Cafe of the Names of Sub/tances, which 
being tuppoſed to ſtand for their real Eſſences, muſt 
needs be of uncertain Application, becauſe theſe 
Eſſences are utterly unknown ; anc it will be im- 
polſible to know what is, or is not Antimony, when 
that Word is to ſtand for the real Eſſence of it; 
whereof we have no Ideas at all. 


Or ſuppoſe theſe Names only ſtand for fimple 
Ideas, as found to co-exiſt in Subſtances, yet thus 
they will be liable to great Uncertainty too : Be- 
cauſe theſe ſimple Ideas, being very numerous, Men 
frame different [deas of the So Subjects, by put- 
ting different Ideas into their complex one ; of ſuch 
Subſtances, ſeveral Men obferve ſeveral Properties 
in the fame Subſtance, and none of them all; who 
having but imperſe&t Deſcriptions of T kings, can 
have but uncertain Significations of Words. 


Fourthly, When the Signification of the Word, 
and the real Eſſence of the Thing, are not the ſame, 


which is ſtill the Caſe of Subſlances. From hence 
we may obſerve, | 


Fir/t, That the Names of ſimple Ideas are leaft 
liable to Miſtake - Fir/t, Becauſe the Ideas they 
ſtand for; being each but one ſingle Perception, are 
eaſier got, and more clearly retained, than the more 
complex ones of Subftances and mixed Modes. Se- 
condly, Becauſe they are not referred to any other 
Etſſence, but barely that Perception they immedi- 
ately ſignify. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, Names of fimple Modes are next to fimple 
Ideas, \eaft liable to Doubt or Uncertainty, eſpeci 
ally thoſe of Figure and Number, of which — 
fo clear and diſtinct Ideas. 

Thirdly, In mixed Modes, when are compo- 
ſed of a few and obvious ſimple d their Names 
are clear and diſtinct — 2 but when they com- 
pre hend a great Number of ſimple Ideas, they are com- 
monly of a very doubtful and uncertain Signification. 

Fourthly, The Names of Subſtances being annexed 
to Ideas, that are neither the real Eſſences, nor ex- 
act Repreſentation of Things, are liable to ſtill great- 
er ImperfeQtion, when we come to a philoſophical 
Uſe of them. n. 

cn AP x  *® 

ESIDES the Imperfeftion that is naturally in 
Language, and the Obſcurity and Confuſion 
that are ſo hard to be avoided in the Uſe of Words, 
there are ſeveral wilful Faults and Neglects which 
Men are guilty of, in this Way of Communication, 
whereby they render theſe Signs leſs clear and dif- 

tin, in their Signification, than they onght to be. 

Firft, In this Kind, the firſt and moſt palpable 
Abuſe is, the uſing of Words, without clear and 
dittinct Ideas; or, which is worſe, Sizns without 
any Thing ſignified. Of theſe there are two Sorts. 

I. One may obſerve, in all Languages, certain 
Words, that, if examined, will be tound, in their 
firſt Original, and their appropriated Uſe, not to 
ſtand for any clear and diftin& Ideas. Theſe, for 
the moſt Part, the ſeveral Sects of Philoſophy and 
Religion, have introduced. For their Authors, or 
Promoters, either affecting ſomewhat ſingular, and 
out of the Way of common Apprehenfions, or to 


ſupport ſome ſtrange Opinions, or cover ſome Weak- 
neſs of their Hypotheſis, ſeldom fail to coin new 


Words, 
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Words, and ſuch as, when they come to be exa- 
mined, may juſtly be called infignificant Terms. 
For, having either had no determinate Collection of 
Ideas annexed to them, when they were firſt invent- 
ed ; or at leaſt ſuch as, if well examined, will be 
found inconfiftent, it is no Wonder, if afterwards, 
in the vulgar Uſe of the fame Party, they remain 
empty Sounds, with little or no Signification, amongſt 
thoſe who think it enough to have them often in 
their Mouths, as the diſtinguiſhed Characters of the ii 
Church, or School, without much troubling their 
Heads to examine what are the preciſe Ideas they 
ſtand for. I ſhall not need here to heap up laſtan- 
ces, every one's Reading and Converſation will ſuf- 
_ kiciently ith him ; or, if he wants to be better 
ſtored, the great Mint-maſters of theſe Kind of 
Terms, I mean the School-men and Metaphyſicians, 
(under which I think, the diſputing natural and mo- 
ral Philoſophers of theſe latter Ages, may be com- 
288 have where- wit hal abundantly to con- 


IT. Others there are, who extend this Abuſe yet 
farther, who take fo little Care to lay by Words, 
which, in their primary Notation, have — any 
clear and diſtin Ideas which they are annexed to, 
thar by an unpardonable Negligence, they familiar- 
ly uſe Words, which, the Propriety of Language, 
has affixed to very important Ideas, without any 
diſtint Meaning at all. Wiſdom, Glory, Grace, &c. 
are Words frequent enough in every Man's Mouth ; 
but if a great many of thoſe who uſe them, thould 
be aſked what they mean by them, they would be 
at a Stand, and not know what to anſwer : A plain 
Procf, that though they have learned thoſe Sounds, 
and have them ready at their Tongue's End, yet 
there are no determined Ideas laid up in their Minds, 
which are to be conveyed to others by them. 


Men hoving been accuſtomed from their Cradles 
to learn Words, which are eaſily got and retained 
before they knew, or had framed the complex Ideas, 


to 
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to __— by annexed, or which were to be 
found in the Things they were thought to ſtand for, 
they uſually continue to do fo all their Lives, and 
without taking the Pains neceſſary to ſettle in their 
Minds determined Ideas, they uſe their Words for 
ſuch unſteady and confuſed Notions as they have, 
contenting themſelves with the ſame Words other 
People uſe ; as if their very Sound neceſſarily carried 
wirh it conſtantly the fame Meaning. This, though 
Men make a Shift within the ordioary Occurrences of 
Life, where they find it neceſſary to be underſtood, 
and therefore, they make Signs till they are ſo : yet 
this Infignificancy in their Words, when they come 
to reaſon, concerning either their Tenets or Inte- 
= maniteſtly fills * — with 323 
empty unintelligible Noiſe and Jargon, e ep | 

in moral OS hn the Words, for t moſt 
Part, ſtanding for arbitrary and numerous ColleQi- 
ons of Ideas, not regularly and permanently united 
in Nature, their bare Sounds are often only thought 
on, or at leaſt, very obſcure and uncertain Notions 
annexed to them. Men take the Words they find 
in Uſe amongſt their Neighbours ; and that 

may not ſeem ignorant what they ſtand for, u 
them confidently, without much troubling their 
Heads about a certain fixed Meaning ; whereby, 
beſides the Eaſe of it, they obtain this Advantage, 
that as in ſuch Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the 
right, ſo they are as ſeldom to be convinced that 
they are in the wrong ; it being all one to attewpt 
to draw thoſe Men out of their Miſtakes, who have 
no ſettled Notions, as to diſpoſſeſs a Vagrant of his 
Habitation, who has no fetiled Abode. This I 
gueſs to be fo ; and every one may obſerve in him- 

, and others, whether it be or no. 


Secondly, Another t Abuſe of Words, is In- 
conſtancy in the Uſe of them. It is hard to find a 
Diſcourſe written of any Subject, eſpecially of Con- 
troverſy, wherein one ſhall not obſerve, it he read 
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with Attention, the fame Words (and thoſe com- 

the moſt material in the Diſcourſe, and upon 
which the Argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one 
Collection of fimple Ideas, and ſometimes for ano- 
ther, which is a pun Abuſe of Language. Words 
being intended Signs of my Ideas, to make 
them known to others, not by any natural 
tion, but by a voluntary it i 


Impoſition, it is 

Cheat and Abuſe, when I make them ftand fome- 
times for one Thing, and ſometimes for another; 
the wilful _ whereof, can be imputed to no- 
thing but great Folly, or greater Diſhoneſty. And 
a Man, in his Accompts with another, may, with 
as much Fairneſs, make the Characters of Numbers 
ſometimes ſtand for one, and ſometimes for another 
Collection of Units, (v. g. this Character 3 ſtand ſome- 
times for three, ſometimes for four, and ſometimes 
for eight) as in his Diſcourſe, or Reaſoning, make 
the ſame Words ſtand for different Collections of 
fimple Ideas. If Men ſhould do ſo in their Reckon- 
ings, I wonder who would be concerned with them ? 
One who would ſpeak thus, in the Affairs and Buſi- 
neſs of the World, and call 8 ſometimes Seven, 
and ſometimes Nine, as beſt ſerved his Advantage, 
would — be called by one of the two 
Names Men conſtantly are diſguſted with. And 
yet in Diſputation, and learned Conteſts, the ſame 
Sort of Proceeding paſſes commonly for Wit and 
Learning, but to me it appears a greater Dithoneſty 
than the miſplacing of Counters, in the caſting up a 
Debt; and the Cheat is the greater/ in Proportion 
as Truth s of greater Concerament and \alue than 


Money. 


Thir iy, Another Abuſe of Language is, an «f- 
fefted Obſeurity, by either applying old Words to 
new and unuſual Significations, or intreducing new 
and ambiguous Terms, withcut defining either; or 
elſe putting them ſo together, as may confound 
their ordinary Meaning. Though the Peripatetick 
Philoſophy has been moſt eminent in this Way, yet 

other 
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other S-&s have not been wholly clear of it. There 
is ſcarce any of them that are not cu bered with 
ſome Dithculties, (ſuch as the Imperfection of Lu- 
man Knowledge) which they have been fain to 
cover with 1 of Terms, and to confound 
the Signiſicat ion of Words, which, like a Miit be- 
fore Peoples Eyes, might hinder their weak Parts 
from being diſcovered. That Body, and Extenſiun, 
in common Uſe, ſtand for two dittin Ideas, is plain 
to any one that wil! but reflect a little. Fer, were 
their Signification preciſely the ſame, it would he as 
proper and inte!ligible to fav, the Body of an Exten- 
fron, as the Exterſron of a Budy ; and yet there are 
thoſe, who ſind it neceffary to confound their Signi- 
fication, To this Abuſe. and the Mitchiefs of con- 
founding the S:gnification of Words, Logick, and 
the liberal Sciences, as they have been hailed in 
the Schools, have given Repmation ; and, the ad- 
mired Art of diſputing, hath added much to the 
natural Iuperfection of Languages, whilſt it has 
been made Uſe of, and fitted to perplex the Sigui- 
fication of Words, more than to difcover the K - 
ledge and Truth of Things : And he that will look 
into that Sort of learned Writings, will find the 
Words there, much more obſcure, uncertain, and 
undetermined, in their Meaning, than they ate iu 
ordinary Converſation. 


This is unavoidably the Caſe, where Mens Paris 
and Lear ing, are eſtimated by their Skill in diſputing. 
And it Reputation and Reward ſhall attend thets 
Conqueits, which depend moſtly on the Fineneſs 
and Niceties of Words, it is no Wonder if the Wit 
of Men fo employed, ſhould perplex, involve, and 
ſubiilize the Signification of Sounds, fo as never to 
want ſomething to fay, in oppoſing, or defending 
any Queſtien; the Victory being adjudged, not to 
him who had Truth on his Side, but the laſt Word 
in the Diſpute. 

This, thcugha very v{clefs Skill, and that which 
I think the direct Oppoſite to the Ways of Know- 
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edge, hath yer paſſed hitherto, under the laudable 
and eſteemed Names of Subtility and Acuteneſs ; and 
has had the Applauſe of the Schools, and Encou- 
ragement of one Part of the learned Men of the 
World. And no Wonder, fince the Philoſophers of 
old, (the diſputing and wrangling Philoſophers, I 
mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily, and with Reafon, 
taxes,) and the Schoolmen fince, aiming at Glory 
and Eſteem, for their great, and univerſal Know- 
ledge, eaſier, a great deal, to be pretended to, 
than really acquired, found this a good Expedient 
to cover their Ignorance, with a curious, and un- 
explicable Web of perplexed Words, and, procure 
10 themſelves, the Admiratien of others, by unin- 
telligible Terms, the apter to produce Wonder, be- 
cauſe they could not be underſtood : Whilft it ap- 
pears in all Hiſtory, that theſe profound Doctors, 
were no wiſer, nor more uſeful, than their Neigh- 
bours ; and brought but ſmall Advantage to human 
Life, or the Societies wherein they lived : Unleſs 
the ccining of new Words, wherein they pro- 
duced no new Things to applythem to, or the per- 
plexing, or obſcuring the Signification of old Ones, 
and ſo bringing all Things into Queſtion and Diſ- 
pute, were a Thing profitable to the Life of Man, 
or worthy Commendation and Reward. 


For, notwitkſtanding theſe learned Diſputants, 
thee all-knowing Doctors, it was to the unſcholaſtick 
S.ateſman, that the Governments of the World, 
cwed their Peace, Defence, and Liberties, and 
rom the illiterate, and contemned Mechanick, a 
Name of Difgrace, that they received the Improve- 
ments on uſeful Arts. Nevertheleſs, this artificial 
Ignorace, and learned Gibberiſh, prevailed migk- 
tily in theſe laſt Ages, by the Intereſt, and Artifice 
of thoſe, who found no eaſier Way, ta that Pitch 
cf Authority and Deminion, they have attained ; 
than by amuſing the Men of Buſineſs, and Ignorant, 
with hard Words, or, employing the Ingenious, 
and Idle, in intricate Diſputes, about unintelligible 


Terms, 
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Terms, and holding them, perpetually entangled, 
in that endleſs Labyrinth. Befides, there is no ſuch 
Way to gain Admittance, or give Defence, to 
— and abſurd Doctrines, as to guard them 
round about with Legions of obſcure, doubtful, and 
undefined Words: which, yet, make theſe Retreats 
more like the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, 
than the Fortreſſes of fair Warriours ; which, if it 
be hard to get them out of, it is not for the Strength 
that is in them, but the Briars and Thorns, and the 
Obſcurity of the Thickets, they are beſet with. 
For Uatruth, being unacceptable to the Mind of 
Man, there is no other Defence left for Abſurdity, 
b ut Obſcurity. 


Thus, learned Ignorance, and this Art of keep- 
ing, even inquifitive Men, from true Knowledge, 
hath been propagated in the World, and hath much 
perplexed, whilt it pretended to inform the Under- 
ftanding. For, we ſee, that other well-meaning, - 
and wiſe Men, whoſe Education, and Parts, had 
not acquired that Acuteneſs, could intelligibly ex- 

eſs themſelves to one another; and in its plain 

ie make a Benefit of Langnage. But though unlearn- 
ed Men, well enough ood the Words white, 
and black, &c. and had conſtant Notiogs of the 
Ideas, ſignified by thoſe Words ; yet there were 
Philoſophers found, who had Learning and Subtilty 
enough to prove, that Snow was black, i. e. to 
prove, that white was black ; whereby they had 
the Advantage to deſtroy the Inſtruments, and 
Means of Diſcourſe, Converſation, Inſtruction, and 
Society; whilft, with great Art and Subtilty, they 
did no more than perplex, and confound, the Signi- 
fication of Words, and thereby, render Language 
leſs uſeful, than the real Deſects of it had made it a 
Gift, which the Illiterate had not attained to. 


Theſe learned Men did equally inſtruct Mens 

Underſtandings, and profit their Lives, as he, who 

ſhould alter the Signification of known Characters, 

and, 94 W 
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tte Capacity cf the Hliterate, Dull, and Vulgar, 
end, iv bis Writing, ſhow, that he could put A 
fer B. 2 D for E, Ec. to the no ſmall Admiration, 
and Bencfit of his Reader. It being as ſenſeleſs to 
put c, which, is a Word agreed on, to ſtard 
for one ſenſible Idea, to put it, I fay, for another, 
or the contrary Idea, i. e. to call Snow black, as 
to put this Mark A, which is a Character, agreed 
on, to ſtand for one Modification of Sound, made 
by a certain Motion of the Organs of Speech, for 
B, which, is agreed on, to ſtand for another Modifi- 
cation of Sound, made by another certain Motion of 
the Organs of Speech. | 

Nor hath this Miſchief ſtopped, in logical Nice- 
ties, or curious empty Speculations ; it hath invaded 
the great Conceraments of human Life, and Socie- 
ty ; obſcured and perplexed, the material Truths of 
Law, ard Divinity; brought Confuſion, Diſorder, 
and Uncertainty, into the Affairs of Mankind; and 
if not deftroyed, yet, in a great Meaſure, rendered 
uſeleſs, thoſe two great Rules, Religion and Juſtice. 
What have the greateſt Part of the Comments, and 
Diſputes, upon the Laws of Gop and Man, ſerved 
for, but to make the Meaning more doubtful, and 
x the Senſe ? What has been ihe Effect of thoſe 
multiplied, curious Diſtinctions, and acute Niceties, 
bur Obſcurity and Uncertainty, leaving the Words 
more unintelligible, and the Reader more at a Loſs ? 
How elſe comes it to paſs, that Princes, ſpeaking, 
or writing to their Servants, in their ordinary Com- 
mands, are eaſily underſtood ; ſpeaking to their 
People, in their Laws, are not ſo ? And, as I re- 
marked before, doth it not often happen, that a 
Man, of an ordinary Capacity, very well under- 
ſtands a Text, or a Law, that he reads, till he 
conſults an Expoſitor, or goes to Council ; who, 
by that Time he hath done explaining them, makes 
3 either nothing at all, or what be 


Whether 
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Whether any By-intereſt of theſe Profeſſions, 
have occafioned this, I will not here examine ; but 
Tleave it to be conſidered, whether it would not be 
well for Mankind, whoſe Concernment it is to 
know Things as they are, and to do what they 
ought, and not to ſpend their Lives in talking about 
them, or toſſing Words to and fro; whether it 
would not be well, I fay, that the Uſe of Words 
were made plain and direct; and that Language, 
which was given us for the Improvement of Know- 
ledge, and Bond of Society, ſhould not be employ- 
ed to darken Truth, and unſettle Peoples Rights; 
to raiſe Mills, and render unintelligible, both Mo- 
rality and Religion ? Or that at leaſt, if this will 
happen, it ſhould not be thought Learning, or 
Knowledge, to do fo. 


Fourthly, Another great Abuſe of Words is, the 
taking them for Things. This, though it in ſome 
Degree concerns all Names, in general, yet, more 
particularly atfects thoſe of Subſtances. To this 
Abuſe, thoſe Men are moſt ſubject, who confine 
their Thoughts to any one Syſtem, and give them- 
ſelves up unto a firm Belief, of the Perfection of 
any received Hypotheſis ; whereby, they come to 
be perſuaded, that the Terms of that Se, are fo 
united to the Nature of Things, that they perfectly 
correſpond with their real Exiſtence. Who is 
there, that has been bred up in the Peripatetick Phi- 
loſophy, who does not think the ten Names, under 
which are ranked the ten Predicaments, to be ex- 
actly conformable to the Nature of Things? Who 
is there of that School, that is not perfuaded, that 
ſubſtantial Forms, vegetative Souls, Abborrence 
of a Vacuum, — Species, & c. are ſotnething 
real? Theſe Words Men have found their ver 
Entrance upon Knowledge, and have forwarded their 
Maſters, and Syitems, lay great Streſs upon them; 
and therefore, they cannot quit the Opinion, that 
they are conformable to Nature, and are the Repre- 
ſentations of ſomething that really exitts. The 
toniſts kave their Saul of the Warld, and the Epicu- 
reans 
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reans their Endeavour towards motion in their Atoms, 
when at reſt. There is ſcarce any Sect in Philoſo- 
phy, that has not a difti-@ Set of Terms, that 
others underftand not. But, yet, this Gibberiſh, 
which is the Weakneſs of human Underſtanding, 
ſerves ſo well to palliate Mens Ignorance, and cover 
their Errors, comes, by familiar Uſe amongſt thoſe 
of the ſame Tribe, * the moſt important Part 
of Language, and of all other the Terms, the moſt 
fignificant : And ſhould aerial, and etherial Vehicles, 
come once, by the Prevalency of that Doctrine, to 
be generally received any where, no Doubt, thoſe 
Terms would make Impreflions on Mens Minds, fo 
ſo as to eſtabliſh them in the Perſuaſion of the Re- 
ality of ſuch Things, as much as Peripatetick Forms, 
and intentional Species have heretofore done. 


How much Names taken for Things are apt to 
miſlead the Underſtanding, the attentive reading of 
Philofophical Writers, would abundantly diſcover ; 
and that, perhaps, in Words little ſuſpected of any 
ſuch miſuſe. I thall inſtance, in one only, and that 
a very familiar one. How many intrinfick Diſputes, 
have there been about Matter, as if there were ſome 
ſuch Thing really in Nature, diftin& from Body ; 
as it is evident, the Word Matter, ſtands for an 
Idea diftint from the Idea of Bady ? For, if the 
Ideas, theſe two Terms ſtood for, were preciſely the 
fame, they might, indifferently, in all Places, be 

t one for another. But, we ſee, that though it 

proper to fay, there is one Matter of all Bodies, 
one cannot ſay. there is one Body of all Matters : we 
familiarly ſay, one Body is bigger than another; 
but it ſounds harſh, (and, I think, is never uſed) 
to ſay, one Matter is bigger than another. Whence 
comes this then? wiz. from hence, that though 
Matter and Body, be not really diſtin, but, 
| Wherever there is the one, there is alſo the other; 
yet, Matter and Body ſtand for two different Con- 
ce ptions, whereof, the one is incomplete, and but 


a Part of the other, For, Body ſtands for a ſolid, 
extended, 
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extended, figured Subſtance, whereof Matter is but 
a ial, and more confuſed Conception, it ſeemin 
to me, to be uſed fer the Subſtance, and Solidity 
Body, without taking in its Extenſion and Figure : 
and therefore, it is, that, — of Matter, we 
ſpeak of it always as one, becauſe, in Truth, it 
expresſiy contains nothing, but the Idea of a ſolid 
Subſtance, which is every where the ſame, every 
where Uniform. This being our Idea of Matter, 
we no more conceive, or ſpeak of different Matters 
in the World, than we do of different Solidities ; 
though we both conceive, and ſpeak of different 
Bodies, becauſe Extenſion and Figure, are capable 
of Variation. Bur, fince Solidity cannot exiſt with- 
out Extenſion and Figure, the taking Matter to be 
the Name of ſomething, really exiſting, under that 
Precifion, has, no Doubt, ed thoſe obſcure 
and unintelligible Diſcourſes, and Diſputes, which 
have filled the Heads and Books of Philoſophers, 
concerning materia prima; which Imperfection, or 
Abuſe, how far it may concern a great many other 
general Terms, I leave to be confidered. is, I 
think, I may at leaſt ſay, that we ſhould have 
fewer Diſputes in the World, if Words were 
taken for what they are, the Signs of our Ideas 
only, and not for Things themſelves. For, when 
we argue about Matter, or any the like Term, we 
truly argue only about the Idea, we expreſs by that 
Sound, whether that preciſe Idea, agree to any 
Thiag, really exiſting in Nature, or no. And, if 
Men would tell, what Ideas they make their Words 
ſtand for, there could not be Half that Obſcurity, 
or wrangling, in the Search or Support of Truth, 
that there is. 

But, whatever Inconvenience follows, from this 
Miſtake of Words, this I am ſure, that by conſtant, 
and familiar Uſe, they charm Men into Notions, far 
remote from the Truth of Things. It would be a 
hard Matter to perſuade any one, that the Words, 
which his Father, or Schoolmafter, the Parſon of 


the 
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the Pariſh, or ſuch a reverend Doctor uſed, ſigni- 
fied nothing that really exiſted in Nature: Which, 
1 is none of the leaſt Cauſes, that Men are 

hardly drawn to quit their Miſtakes, even in 
Opinions purely Philoſophical, and where they have 
no other Intereſt, but Truth. For, the Words 
they have a long Time been uſed to, remaining firm 
in their Minds, it is no Wonder, that the wrong 
Notions, annexed to them, ſhould not be removed. 


Fifthly, Another Abuſe of Words, is the ſetting 
them in the Place of Things, which they do, or 
can by no Means ſignify, We may obſerve, that 
in the general Names of Subſtances, whereof the 
nominal Eſſences are only known to us, when we 
put them into Propoſitions, and affirm, or deny, 
any Thing about them, we do moſt commonly, ta- 
eitly ſuppoſe, or intend, they ſhould ftand for the 
real Eſſence of a certain Sort of Subſtances, For, 
when a Man ſays, Gold is malleable, he means, and 
would infinuate, ſomething more than this, that 
what I call Gold is malleable, (though truly it 
it amounts to more) but wovld have this under- 
ſtood, wiz. that Gold, i. e. what bas the real E, 
fence of Gold, is malleable ; which amounts to thus 
much, that Malleableneſs depends on, and is inſepare- 
ble from the real Efſen.e of Gold. But a Man, not 
knowing whercin that real Eſſence conſiſt: , the Con- 
nection in his Mind of Malleableneſs, is not truly 
with an Eſſence he knows not, but only with the 
Sound Gold he puts for it. Thus when we fay, 
that Animal rationale is, and Animal implume bipes 
latis unguibus, is not a good Definition of a Man; 
it is plain, we ſuppoſe the Name Man, in this Caſe, 
to ſtand for the real Eſſence of a Species, and would 
fiznify, that a rational Animal, better deſcribed that 
real Efſence, than a two legged Animal with broad 
Nails, and without Feathers. For elſe, why might 
not Plato as properly make the Word &rIparras or 
Man, ftand for, his complex Idea, made up of 
the Ideas of a Body, diſtinguiſhed from others, by 

. a certam 
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ecrtain Shape, and other outward Appearances, as 
Ariſtotle make the complex Idea, to which he gave 
the Name @'y3pwrros or Man, of Body, and the Fa- 
culty of Reaſoning joined together; unleſs the Name 
Apero or Man, were ſuppoſed to ſtand for 
ſomething elſe, than what it ſignifies ; and to be put 
in the Place of ſome other T hing than the Idea a 
Man profeſſes he would expreſs by it? 


It is true, the Names of Subſtances would be 


much more uſcful, and Propofitions made in 


them, much more certain, were the real Eſſen- 
ces of Subſtances, the Ideas in our Minds, 
which thoſe Words ſignified. And it is for Want 
of thoſe real Eſſences, that our Words convey fo 
little Knowledge or Certainty, in our Diſcourſes 
about them: And therefore, the Mind, to remove 
that Imperfection, as much as it can, makes them, 
by a ſecret Suppoſition, to ſtand for a Thing, hav- 
ing that real Eſſence, as if thereby it made ſome 
nearer Approaches to it. For, though the Word 
Man or Gold, fignify nothing truly, but a complex 
Idea of Properties, united together in one Sort of 
Subſtances ; yet there is ſcarce any Body in the 
Uſe of theſe Words, but often ſuppoſes each of 
thoſe Names to ftand for a Thing having the real 
Eſſence, on which thoſe Properties depend. Which 
is ſo far from diminiſhing the Imperfection of our 
Words, that by a plain Abuſe it adds to it, when 
we would make them ftand for ſomething, which 
not being in our complex Idea, the Name we uſe 
can no Ways be the Sign cf. 


* 
This ſhows us the Reaſon why, in mixed Modes, 


any of the Ideas that make the Compoſition of the 
complex one, being left cut, or changed, it is al- 


lowed to be another Thing, i. e. to be of another 
Species, as is plain in Chance-medley, Man-flatdybter, 
Murder, Parricide, &c. The Reaſon whereof is, 
becauſe the complex Idea fignified by that Name, is 
the real, as well as nominal Eſſence; and there is 
no ſecret Reference of that Name to ny 
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ſence but that. But in Subſtances it is not ſo. For, 
though in that called Gold, one puts into his com- 
plex Idea, what another leaves out, and vice verſa ; 
yet Men do not uſually think that therefore the Spe- 
cies is changed: Becauſe, they ſecretly in their Minds, 
refer that Name, and ſuppoſe it annexed to a real 
immutable Efſence of a Thing exiſting, on which 
thoſe Properties depend. He that adds to his com- 
plex Idea of Gold, that of Fixedneſs, or Solubility, 
in aqua regia, which he put not in it before, is 
not thought to have changed the Species ; but only 
to have a more perfect Idea, by adding another fim- 
ple Idea, which is always in Fact joined with thoſe 
other, of which his former complex Idea confiſt- 
ed. But this Reference of a Name to a Thing, 
whereof we have not the Idea, is ſofar trom belp- 
ing, at all, that it only ſerves the more to involve 
us in Difficulties. For, by this tacit Reference, to 
the real Eſſence of that Species of Bodies, the Word 
Gold (which, by ſtanding for a more or leſs perfect 
Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſerves to d that Sort 
of Body, well enough, in civil Diſcourſe) comes to 
have no Signification at all, being put for ſomew hat, 
whereof we have no Idea at all, and fo can fignify 
nothing at at all, when the Body ufclf is away. 
For, however, it may be thought all one ; yet, if 
well conſidered, it will be found a quite different 
Thing, to argue about Gold in Name, and about 
a Parcel of the Body itſelf, v. g. a Piece of Leaf 
Gold laid before us; though in Diſcourſe we are 
fain to ſubſtitute the Name for the Thing. 


That, which I think, very much diſpoſes Men to 
ſubſtiture their Names, for the real Eſſences of Spe- 
cies, is the Suppoſition before mentioned, that Na- 
ture works regularly in the Production of Thin 
and ſets the Boundanes to each of thoſe Species, , 
giving exactly the ſame real internal Conſtitution to 
each Individual, which we rank under one general 
Name. Whereas any one who obſerves their dif- 
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ferent Qualities can hardly doubt, that many of the 
Individuals, called by the fame Name, are, in their 
internal Conftitution, as different, one from ano- 
ther, as ſeveral of thoſe which are ranked under 
different ſpecifick Names. This Suppoſition, howe= 
ver, that the ſame preciſe internal Conflitution 
always with the ſame ſpecifick Name, makes Men 
forward to take thoſe Names, for the Repreſenta- 
tives of thoſe real Efſences, though, indeed, they 
ſignify nothing but the complex Ideas they have in 
their Minds, when they uſe them. So that, if I 
— ſo ſay, ſignifying one Thing, and being ſup- 
poſed for, or put in the Place of another, they can- 
not but, in ſuch a Kind of Uſe, cauſe a great deal 
of- Uncertainty in Mens Diſcourſes ; eſpecially, in 
thoſe who have thoroughly imbibed the Dectrine of 
ſubſtantial Forms, whereby they firmly imagine the 
ſeveral Species of Things to be determined and dit- 
tinguiſhed. 

But however prepoſterous ard abſurd it may be, 
to make our Names ftand for Ideas we have not, or, 
which is all one, Eſſences that we know not, it being 
in Effect, to make our Words the Signs of nothing ; 
yet, it is evident to any one, who ever fo little re- 
flects on the Uſe Men make of their Words, that 
there is nothing more familiar. When a Man aſks, 
whether this, or that Thing he ſees, let it be a Drill, 
or a monſtrous Fœtus, be a Man, or no; it is evi- 
dent, the Queſtion is not, whether that particular 
Thing agree to his complex Idea, expreſſed by the 
Name Man But whether it has in it the real Eſ- 
ſence of a Species of Things, which he fuppoſes his 
Name Man, to ſtand for. In which Way of vſing 
the Names of Subſtances, there are theſe falſe Sup- 
poſitions contained : 


1/f, That there are certain preciſe Eſſences, ac- 
cording to which, Nature makes all particular 
Things, and by which they are diſtinguithed into 
Species. 'T hat every Thieg has a real Conſtituti- 
on, whereby it 1s wes it is, and on which 

its 
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its ſenſible Qualities depend, is paſt Doubt: But I 
think, it has been proved, that this makes not the 
Diſti: &ion of Species, as we rank them: nor the 
Boundaries of their Names. 


2%, This tacily alſo inſinvates, as if we bad 
Ideas of thele propoſed Eſſences. For, to what 
Purpoſe elſe is it, to irquire, whether this, or that 
Thing, have the real Effence of the Species Van, 
if we did not ſuppole, that there were ſuch a ſpeci- 
fick Eſſence known? Which yet is utterly falſe : 
And tizeretore ſuch Application of Names, as would 
make them ſtand for Ideas which we have not, 
muſt needs cauſe great Diſorder in Diicourſes and 
Reaſonings about them, and be a great Iuconveni- 
ence in our Communication by Words. 


Sixthly, There remains yet another more general, 
ttough, perhaps, leſs obſerved, Abuſe of Words; 
ard that is, that Mea having, by a long and famili- 
ar Ute, annexed to them certain Idcas, they are apt 
to in agine, fo near and necetTary a Connexion, he- 
tween the Names and the Signification, they uſe 
them in, that they forwardly tuppoſe, one cannot 
Lut underſtand what their Meaning is; and, there- 
tore, one ought to acquieſce in the Words delivered, 
as it it were patt Dubt, that in the Uſe of theſe 
common received Suunds, the Speaker ard H-arer, 
had, necelſarily, the fame precite Ideas, Whence 
pietundng, inet when they have in Diſcourſe uſed 
any let, they bave thereby, as it were, ſet be- 
fore others, the very hing they talk of. And fo, 
Itkewite, taking the \/ords of others, as naturally 
landing for juſt what trey theu ſelves have been ac- 
cuſtomed to apply them to, they never trouble theme 
telves to explain their own, or underttand clearly, 
uthers leanit g. Firm whence commonly proceeds 
Noiſe ard Wia gli g, vittout Huprovement or In- 
formation; whilit Men take Woraus to be the con- 
ſtant regular Marks of agreed Nations, which, in 
Truch, are no mere than the voluntary and un- 
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ſteady Sig.is of their own Ideas. And vet len 
think it ſtrange. it in Diſcourſe, or (where it is on 
abfolutely aec-t{.ry) in Ditpute, one foinctiis hs 
the McaniaF of their Terms : Though the Ar - 
ings, one may, every Day, obl.ive in Com otitis 
on, make it evident, that there are b, Nome ot 
complex Ida, wich any two Mon ute tor he 
fame juſt preciſe Collector. It is ard tg naue & 
Word wich vil} not be a clear la anon of thee, 
Life is a Fetin, none more familiar. Grone, al- 
molt won't take it for an Aﬀffromi, to be alk , wins 
he meant by it. And yet, if it comes in Ae Hion, 
whether u Plant, that lies ruady formed 1+ the Jed, 
have life; wh-ther the E. ro in an Egg. beſore 
Incubation, or a Man i» o vont, witlont Senfe er 
Xistion, bealive, or no? I: is talen bercetve, wit 
a clear Ciſtinet ſettted Idea, des fore al ays ace 
ce mpany the Uiew fok wn a Wort!, as that of 
J % is. Some groſs and cynivied Torrentions View, 
mice], ordinarily, bavo, ic ich they apply the 
common VV ors cr their Language, ard ſuch a looſe 
Cie of their Words, ferves them well enough in 
their ordinary Diſcourſes, or Aﬀairs. But this is 
not ſu Rent for Philo ſophical Inquiries. Know- 
lege ard Roaioning, require precite determinate 
Ideas. And, theugh Men will not be fo importu- 
nately dull, as not to nnderftand what others ſuy, 
without demanding an Explication of their Terms; 
nor ſo treubleſomely critical, as to correct others in 
tre Uſe of the Woids they reciive fram them; vet 
where Truth and Knowledge, are concerned in the 
caſe, TI know not what Fauir it can be, to defire the: 
Lxplication of Words, whoſe Senſe ſeems dubious ; 
or why a \{an ſhould be athamed to own his lang- 
rance, in what Senfe another Man uſes his W orcs, 
firce he has no other Way of certainly knowing it, 
but by being informed. 

This Abuſe, of taking Words upon Truſt, has no 
where ſpread fo far, nor with fo ill Etfects, as 
amongit Men of Letters. The Multiplication and 
Obſlinacy of Diſputes, which has fo laid waſte the 
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intelleftual World, is owing to nothing more than to 
this ill Uſe of Words. For, though it be generally 
believed, that there is great Diverfity of Opinions, 
in the Volumes and Varieties of Controverſies the 
World is diſtracted with; yet the moſt I can find, 
that the contending learned Men cf different Parties 
do, in their AP with another, 1s, that 
they ſpeak different Languages. For, I am apt to 
imagine, that when any of them, quitting Terms, 
think upon Things, and know what they think, 
they think all the ſame : Though, perhaps, what 
they would have be different. 


To conclude this Confideration of the ImperfeQi- 
on and abuſe of Language ; the Ends of Language, 
in our Diſcourſe, with others being chiefly theſe 
three: 1. To make known one Man's T houghts, 
or Ideas, to another. 2. To do it with as much Eaſe 
and Quicknefs, as is poſſible. And, 3. Thereby to 
convey the Knowledge of Things. Language is either 
abuſed, or deficient, when it tails of any of theſe 
three. 


Firſt, Words fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, and 
lay not open one Man's Ideas to another's View. 1. 
When Men have Names in their Mouths, without 
any determined Ideas in their Minds, whereof 
they are the Signs: Or, 2. When they apply 
the common received Names of any Lan 
to Ideas, to which the common Uſe of that Lan- 
guage dces not apply them : Or, 3. When they 
apply them very unſteadily, making them ſtand now 
for one, and, by and by, for ancther Idea. 


Secondly, Men fail of conveying their Thoughts, 
with all the Quickneſs and Eaſe, that may be, when 
they have complex Ideas, without having diſtinct 
Names for them. This is ſometimes the Fault of 
the Language itſelf, which has not in it a Sound, 
yet applied to ſuch a Signification ; and ſometimes 
the Fault of the Man, who has not yet learned the 
Name for that Idea he would thow another. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, There is no Knowl:4ze of Things, con- 
veyed by Mens Woris, waen their Ideas agi22 not 
to the Reality of Things, Tavuygh it be a Detect, 
that has its Original in our Idcas, waich are not ſo 
conforinable to the Nature of Laings, as Attention, 
Study, and App'ication might make them; yet it 
tails not to extent itſelt ro cur Words too, when we 
uſe them as Signs of real Beings, which yet never 
hal any Reality or Ex:iftence. 


Fit, He that hath Words of any Language, 
withcut diitinct Ideas in his Mind, to which he ap- 
plies them, dots, fo far as ae uſes them in Dit- 
courſe, only mak a Novice, Without any S-ente, or 
Signification, and now jearnet loever he may ſeem, 
by che Ute of hard Words, or learned Terms, is 
not much more ade inced thereby in RaowleJge, 
than he would he in Learning, who had nothing in 
his Study, but the bare Titles of Boks, without 

alſeſſing the Contents of them. For all ſuch 
Vords, however put into Diſcgurſe, according to 
the righr Coitruction of Grammecical Rules, or 
the Hari: ony ot well turned Periods, do yet amount 
to nothing but bare Sounds, and nothing elſe. 


Secondly, He that has complex Ideas, without 
particular Nunes far them, would be in no better x 
Ciſe than a Bookſeller, who had in his Ware-houte, 
Volumes that lay there u beurd, and without Pi- 
tles; which, he could, theretore, make knoun to 
others, only by howing the loote Sets, and com- 
municate them only by Tale. This Min is hiu- 
dered in bis Diſcourſe, for , ant of Words to com- 
wunicate his complex fdeas, which, he is, there- 
- Forced to make known, by an Enuntetatian 

the ſimple Ones tnat compote then; and fo is 
fain omen to Cie twenty Words to <oprets, what 
another lian ſignifies 1a one. 


Tb. He chat puts not conſtamly. 'ame 
Siga fur the lame Idea, but uies the lau.. te, 
— es in ane, and fometiines in another Signift- 
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tion, ought to paſs in the Schools and Converſation, 
for as fair a Man, as ke does in the Market and Ex- 
change, who fells ſeveral Things under the ſame 


Fourthly, He that applies the Words of any Lan- 
guaze to Ideas, different from thoſe to which the 
common Uſe of that Country applies them, how- 
ever his own Underſtanding may be filled with 
Truth and Light, will not, by ſuch Words, be able 
convey much of it to others, without defining his 
Terms. For, however, the Sounds are ſuch as are 
familiarly known, and eafily enter the Ears of thoſe 
who are accuſtomed ro them; yet, flanding for 
other Ideas, than thoſe they uſually are annexed to, 
and are wont to excite in the Mind of the Hearers, 
they cannot make known the Thoughts of him, who 
thus uſes them. 


Fifthly, He that hath imagined to himſelf Sub- 
ſtances, ſuch as never have been, and filled his Head 
with Ideas, which have not any Correſpondence, 
with the real Nature of Things, to which yet, he gives 
fettled and defined Names, may fill his Diſcourſe, 
and perhaps another Man's Head, with the fantaſ- 
tical Imaginations of his own Brain, but will be 
very far from advancing, thereby, one Jot, in real 
and true Knowledge. 


He that hath Names, without Ideas, wants 
Meaning in his Words, and ſpeaks only empty 
Sounds. He that hath complex Ideas without 
Names for them, wants Liberty and Diſpatch, in his 
Exprefſions, and is neceſſitated to uſe Periphraſes. 
He that Uſes his Words, looſely and unſteadily, 
will either be not minded, or not underſtood. He 
that applies his Name to Ideas, different from 
their common Uſe, wants Propriety in his Lan- 
guage, and ſpeaks Gibberiſh. And he that hath 
Ideas of Subſtances, diſagreeing with the real Ex- 
ence of Things, fo far wants the Materials of true 
Knowledge, in his Underſtanding, and hath, inſtead 
thereof, Chimeras. i 
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In our Notions, concerning Subſtances, we are 
liable to all the former Inconveniences : v. g. he 
that uſes the Word Tarantula, without having any 
Imagination, or Idea, of what it ſtands for, pro- 
nounces a good Word; but fo long, means nothing 
at all by it. 2. He that in a new diſcovered Coun- 
try, thall ſee ſeveral Sorts of Animals and Vegeta- 
bles, unknown to him before, may have as true 
Ideas of them, as of a Horſe, or a Stag ; but can 

of them only by a Deſcription, till he ſhail 
either take the Names the Natives call them by, or 
ive them Names himſelf. 3. He that uſes the Word 
, ſometimes, for pure Extenſion, and ſome- 
times, for Ex tenſion and Solidity, together, will 
talk very fallaciouſly. 4. He that gives the Name 
Horſe, to that Idea, which common Uſage calls 
Mule, talks improperly, and will not be underſtood. 
5. He that thinks the Name Centaur, ſtands for 
ſome real Being, impoſes on hunſclf, and miſtakes 
Words tor Things. 


In Modes and Relations, generally, we are liable, 
only, to the four firſt of theſe Inconveniences, vis. 
1. 1 have in my Memory, the Names of Modes, 
as Gratitude, or Charity, and yet, not have any pre- 
ciſe Ideas annexed, in my Thoughts, to thoſe 
Names. 2. I may have Ideas, and not know the 
Names that belong to them; v. g. I may have the 
Idea of a Man's Drinkin „ till his Colour, and Hu- 
mour be altered, till his Tongue trips, and his Eyes 
look red, and his Feet fail him, and yet not know, 
that it is to be called Drunkenne/s. 3. I may have 
the Ideas of Virtues or Vices, and alſo, but 
apply them amiſs: v. g. when I apply the Name 
Frugality, to that Idea, which others call, and ſig- 
nify by this Sound, Covetauſneſs. 4. I may uſe any 
of thoſe Names with Inconſtancy. 5. But in Modes 
and Relations, I cannot have Ideas, diſagreeing to 
the exiſtence of Things: For, Modes being com- 


ex Ideas, made by the Mind at Pleaſure ; and 


ion being but my Way of conſidering, or com- 
paring 
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paring two Things together, and fo, alfo, an 
Jaca of my own making, theſe Ideas can ſcarce be 
found to diſagree with any Thing exiſting ; fince 
they are not in the Mind, as the Copies of Things 
regularly made by Nature, nor as Properties, inſepa- 
rabiy flowing from the internal Conſtitution, or Es- 
fence of any Subitance ; bur, as it were, Patterns 
lodged in my Memory, with Names annexed to 
thein, to denominate Actions and Relations by, as 
they come to exiſt. But the Miſtake is commonly 
in my giving wrong Name to my Conceptions ; 
and ſo ufing Words ia a different Senſe from other 
People, I am net underſtood, but am Thought to 
have wrong Ideas of them, when | give wrong 
Names to them. Only it I put in my Ideas of mix- 
ed Modes cr Relations, any incovfiſteat Ideas toge- 
ther, I fill mv Head alſo with Chimeras ; fince ſuch 
Ideas, if weil examined, cannot fo much as exiſt in 
the Mind, much leſs, any real Being be ever deno- 
minated from them. 


Since Wit and Farcy find eaſier Entertainment 
ia the Werld, than dry Truth and real Knowledge, 
figurative Speeches, and Alluſion in Language, will 
hardly be admitted, as an Imperfection or Abuſe of 
it, I confeſe, in Diſcourſes, where we feek rather 
Pleaſure and Delight, than Information ard Improve- 
ment, ſuch Orramenrs, as re berrowed from them, 
can ſcarce pais ior Faulis. But yet, if we would 
ſpeak of things as they are, we mult allow, that ail 
the Art of Riztorick, beſid es Order and Clearncſe, 


all the artificial and figurative Application of Werds 
Eloquence hath invented, are tor nothirg elfe, but 


to infinuate wrong Ideas, move the Patlions, and 
thereby u iflead the Judgment, and fo, indeed, are 
perſect Cheais: And therefore, hcwever laudab le, 


or allowable Oratory may render them in Ha- 


rangues, and popular Addreſſes, they are certainly, 
in all Diſcourſes that pretend to inform, or in- 


ſtruct, wholly io be avoided ; and where Truth, 
and 
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and Knowledge are concerned, cannot but be 
thought a great Fault, either of the Language, or 
Perfon that makes Uſe of them. What, and how 
various they are, will be ſuperfluous here to take 
Notice ; the Books of Rhetorick which abound in 
the World, will inſtruct thoſe who want to be in- 


formed. Only I cannot but obſerve, how little the 


Preſervation, and Improvement, of Truth and 
Knowledge, is the Care and Concern of Mankind ; 
fince the Arts of Fallacy are endowed and preferred. 
It is evident how much Men love to deceive, and 
be deceived, fince Rhetorick, that powerful Inſtru- 
ment of Errour and Deceit, has its eftabliſhed Pro- 
ſeſſors, is publickly taught, and has always been 
had in great Reputation: And, I doubt not, but it 
will be thought great Boldneſs, if not Brutality, in 
me, to have faid thus much againſt it. Eloquence, 
like the fair ſex, has too prevailing Beauties in it, 
to ſuffer itſelf ever to be ſpoken againſt, And it is 
in vain to find Fault with thoſe Arts of deceiving, 
wherein Men find Pleaſure to being deceived. 


E 7 Mm 


Of the Remedies of the 2 Imper fections and 
| UjES. 


HE natural, and improved, Imperfections of 

Languages, we have juſt given at large ; and 
Speech being the great Bond, that holds Society 
together, and the common Conduit, whereby the 
Improvements of Knowledge are conveyed from one 
Man, and one Generation to another, it would well 
deſerve our moſt ſerious Thoughts, to conſider what 
Remedies are to be found for theſe Inconveniences, 


The Inconvenience juſt mentioned, is much in- 
creaſed in an ill Uſe of Words Men ſuffer in their 
own private Meditations ; but much more maniſeſt. 

are 
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are the Diſorders which follow from it, in Cenver- 
fuion, Diſcourſe, and Arguings with another. Fer 
Language, being the great Conduit, whereby Men 
convey their Ditcoveries, Reaſonings, ane] Know- 
ledge, from one to another, he that makes an vl 
Uſe ot it, though he does not corrupt the Fountains 
of Knowledge, which are in Things tteuiſelves. 
yet he Joes, as much as in him lies, break, or ſte p 
the Pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to the pudlick 
Ute and Advantage of Mankind. He that uſes 
Words, without any clear and ſteady Meaning, 
what does he, but lead himſelf and others into 
Errcurs ? And he that deſignedly does it, ought to 
be locked on as an Enemy to Truth and Know- 
ledge. And yet, who can wonder, that all the 
Sciences avd Parts of Knowledge, have been fo 
cver-cn2r, 24 with obſcure, and equivocal Terms, 
and i: lig:1ficant, and doubtful Ex preiſions, capable 
to wake the mot attentive, or quick-ſiglued, very 
little, or not at all, the more knowing er crthodox ; 
ſince Subtilty, in thoſe who make Profe ſſion to 
teach, or defend Truth, bath pafec ſo much for a 
Vine. A Virtue, indeed. which confiftiog for 
the moſt Part, in nothing but the falfacieus, and 
illut ry Ute of obſcure, or deceitful Terms, is 
only Hi to make Men more cengcited in thor 190 
rance, and chidnate ia their Errauts. 


To remede te Defeats of Speech, befor e- men- 
tioned, to ſme Degroe, and to prevent the Incon- 
veniences that toilyw from then, I image the 
Obſervation cf theſe foil ing Iules, may be of 
Lie, ml Sunrzzdy, beter able, hall judge it 
worth his wiile, to think more maturely on u; 
Matter, ani oblige the World with his Thoughts 
on it. 


Firſt, A Mlan ſhould take Care to uſe no Word, 
without a Significaticn, no Name, without an Idea 


for which he makes it ſtand. This Rule will not 


ſeem altogether necdleſs to any one, who ſhall take 
Paias to recollect how often he has met with ſuch 
Words ; 


r 
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* 
Words; as Iuſtinct, Sympathy, Antipathy, Sc. in 
the Diſcourſe of others, ſo made Uie of, as he 
might eaſily conclude, that thoſe who had uſed 
them, had no Ideas in their Minds, to which they 
applied them; but tpoke them only as Suunds, 


Second!y, It is not enough, a Nan uſes his Words 
as Signs of ſome Ideas, thoſe Ideas he annexes them 
to, if they be fimp'e, muſt be clear and dit- 
tint, if con plex, muſt be determinate, i. e. 
the preciſe Collection of fimple Ideus ſetiled in the 
Mind, with that Sound annexed to it, as the Sign 
of that precite deter ined Collection, and no other. 
This is very neceſſary in Names of Modes, ard ef 
pecially moral Words; which, having no ſettled 
Objects in Nature, from whence their Ideas are taken 
as trom their Original, are apt to be very conſuſ- 
ed. Tuſtice, is a Word in every um's Mouth, but 
moſt commonly, with a very unccicrmined looſe 
Yignification; which will alwavs be fo, unleſs a 
Man bas in his Mind, a diſtin Compr-henicn of 
the component Parts, that complex Ilea conſiſts of 
and, if it be decompound d, muſt be able ro re- 
ſolve it ii on, til he at lait comes to the ſimple 
Ideas thut make it up: And unless this be done, a 
Man makes an ill Ute of the Word, let it be 7 
tice, for Example, or any orher. 


In the Names of Subſtances, for a right Cie of 
them, ſometing mere is required than barely de- 
rermined Tucas : It thete the Nwnes muſt alfo be 
conformal: to Things, as they exiit : Lais Zxedt- 
neſs, is abi lutcly aecelary, in I: quirics fiir Phe 
loſophical Knowledge, and ia Contruverties about 


Truth. 


Third!y, It is not enough that Men have Ideas. de- 
termined Ideas, for which they make theſe Signs 


ſtand ; but they nut alio take Care, to apple their 


Words, as near as way be, to fuch Ideas, as common 
Uſe has annexed them to. For Words, eſpecially of 
Languages already framed, are no Man's private Pol- 
(lin, tuitie common NMcafure of Commerce and 
Courimur:ication, 
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Communication, and therefore it is not for any one, at 
Pleaſure, to change the Stamp they are current in; 
nor alter the Ideas they are afhxed to; or at leaſt, 
when there is a Neceſſity to do fe, he is bound to 
give Notice of it, in Order to be underſtood, eſpe- 
cially in the Names of moral words. 


Fourthly, When commen Uſe has left the Signifi- 
cation of a Word unceriain and ambiguous, or where 
it ic to be uſed in a peculiar Senſe ; or where the 
Term is liable to any Doubtfulneſs or Miſtake, there 
it ought to be defined, and its Signification aſcer- 
tained. | 


As the Ideas Men's Werds ſtand for, are of dif- 
ferent Sorts; ſo the Way of making known the 
Ideas they ftand for, when there is Occaſion, is alſo 
different. For though defining be thought the pro- 
— Way to make known the proper Signification of 

ords; yet, there are ſome Words, that will not 
be defined, as there are others, whoſe preciſe 
Meaning cannot be made known, but by Definiti- 
on; and, perhaps, a third, which partake ſome- 
what of both the other, as we ſhall fee in the Names 
of fimple Ideas, Modes and Subſtances. 


Words ſtanding for ſimple Ideas as has been 
ſhown, not being defnable, their Significaticn muſt 
be ſhown either, Fi, By a ſynonymous Word, 
but thould that fail, he may ſhow it. Secondly, By 
naming a Subject, wherein that ſimple Idea is to be 
found. Thirdly, By preſenting to the Senſes that 
Subject, which may produce it in the Mind, and 
make him actually have the Idea that Word ſtands 
for. Mixed Modes may be perfectly defined, by 
exactly enumerating thoſe Ideas that go to each 
Compoſition. This ought, more eſpecially, to be 
done in mixed Modes belonging te Morality ; fince 
Definition is the only Way, whereby the preciſe 
Meaning of moral Words can be known ; and yet 
a Way, whereby their preciſe Meaning may be 
known certainly, and without leaving any Room 
for Conteſt about it. , 
or 
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For they being Combinations of ſeveral Ideas, 
that the Mind of Man has arbitrarily put together, 
(as we do a Triangle, or any other Mathematical Fi- 
gure, whoſe Dependance is on our Vill, for its 
Exiſftence,) without Reference to any Archetypes, 
Men may, if they pleafe, exactly know the Ideas 
that go to each Compoſition, and fo both uſe 
theſe Words in a certain and undoubted Signifi- 
cation, and perſcctly declare, when there is Occaſi- 
on, what they ftanii for. This, if well confidered, 
would lay great Blame on thofe, who make not 


their Diſcourſes, about moral Things, very clear 
and diſtinct. 


Upon this Ground, I think, that Morality would 
be as capable of Demonttration, as Mathematichs ; 
fince the preciſe rea! Eſſence of the Things, moral 
Words ſtand for, may be perfectly known : But this 
is otherwiſe, in 2 al SubjeFs, where doubtful Terms 
are hardly to he 1voidec, as our Ideas are made up 
of particular Sorts of Subſtances, by collectiug ſuch 
Combiuatiors of fimple Ideas, as are, by Experi- 
ence, and the Obſervations of Mens Senſes, taken 
Notice of, to exiſt together, and are, therefore, 
tuppoſed to flow trom the particular internal Conſti- 
tution, or unknown Effence of the Subſtance, of 
wiich we can have no other Idea, than an un- 
known Support of the Qunlities, we fi:d exitting in 
ſuch Objects, that, at any Tune, are prefented to 
our Senſes, the Quilities of which, we imagine, 
cannot ſubſiſt fre ve Hunte, without Something 
to ſupport them, this we call Sub/antia, which, in 
F.nglith, is no other than funding unicr, or p. 
ing. 


Far the explaining the Signification of the Names 
of Subſtances, as they ſtard for the Ideas we have of 
their Cittin Species, both the forementioned Ways, 
vis. of ſhowing and defining, are requitte, in ma- 
ny Cafes, to be made Uie of. Fer. there bring, or- 
dinarily in each Sort, ſome lending Qualities, to 
which we ſuppoſe the other Ideas, wich make up 

Gur 
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our complex Idea of that Species annexed, 
we forwardly give the ſpecifick Name to that 
Thing, wherein that characteriſtical Mark is ſound, 
which we take to be the moſt diſtinguiſhing Idea 
of that Species. Theſe leading, or characteriſtical 
(as I may to call them) Ideas, in the Sorts of 
Animals and Vegetables, is, as has been be- 
tore remarked, mottly Figure, and in inanimate 
Bodies, Colour, and in fome, both together. 


Now, theſe leading Qualities, are beſt made 
known, by ihowing, and can hardly be made 
known otherwiſe. he Shape cf a Horſe, or Caj- 
/owwary, will be but imperfectly imprinted on tbe 
Mind, by Words: The Sight of the Animals doth 
it much better. And the Idea of the particular Colour 
of Gold, is not to be got by any Deſcription of it, 
but only by the frequent Exerciſe of the Eyes about it 
The like may be ſaid of thofe other fimple Ideas, 
peculiar in their Kind to any Subſtance, for which 
preciſe Ideas, there are no peculiar Names. 


But becauſe many of the ſimple Ideas, which 
make up our ſpecifick Ideas of Subſtances, are 
Powers which lie not obvious to our Senſes, in the 
Things, as they ordinarily appear; therefore, in 
the Signification of our Names of Subſtances, fume 
Part ot the Signification will be better made known, 
by enumeratiag thoſe fimple Ideas, than in ſhowing 
the Subflance irfelf, For he that to the yel/ory, 
hining Colour of Cold, got by Sight, ſhall, from 
my enuineratiag them, have the Ideas of great Duc- 
tility, Fuſtbility, Fixedneſs, and Solubility, in Agua 
Regia, will have a more perfect Idea of Guld, than 
ne can have by fecing a Piece of Gold, and thereby 
imprinting in his Mind, only its obvious Qualities, 
But if the formal Conſtitution of this heavy, ihinin g, 
ductile I hing, (from hence all theſe, its Properrics, 
fl W) lay open to cur Senſes, as the formal Conſtit u- 
tion, or Ftferce of a Triangle does, the Signification 
of the Wer! G, might as eaſily be aſcertained, as 
that of a {ring 


It 
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It were therefore to be wiſhed, that Men, verſed 
in Phyſical Inquiries, and acquainted with the ſeve- 
ral Sorts of natural Bodies, would fet down thoſe 
ſimple Ideas, wherein they obſerve the Individuals 
of each Sort conttantly to agree. This would re- 
a great deal of that Confuſion, which arifes 
from ſeveral Perſons applying the fame Name to a 
Collection of a ſmaller, or a greater Number of ſen- 
fible Qualities, proportionably as they have been 
more, or lefs, acquainted with, or accurate in ex- 
amining the Qualities of any Sort of Things, which 
come under one Denomination. But a Dictionary 
of this Sort. containing, as it were, a natural Hif- 
tory, requires too many Hands, as well as too 
much Time, Coſt, Pains, and Sagacity, ever to be 
hoped for; and tiil that be done, we mult content 
ourſelves with ſuch Definitic as of the Names of Sub- 
ſtances, as explain the Senſe Men uſe them in. 
And it would be well, where there is Occaſion, if 
they would afford us fo much. This, yet, is not 
uſually done; but Men talk to one another, and 
diſpute in Words, whofe Meaning is not agreed be- 
tween them, out of a Miſtake, that the Significati- 
on of common Words, is certainly eftablithed, and 
the preciſe Ideas, they ſtand for, perfectly known ; 
and that it is a Suame 10 be ignorant of them. 

Such Words, ftanding for Things, which are 
known, and diltinguithed, by their outward S'apes, 
ihould be — by little Draughts ard Prints 
made of them. A Vocubulary made after this Man- 
ner, would, p-rbaps, with more Kale, and in lets 
Time, teach the true S1ynification of many Terms, 
eſpecially in Languages of remote Countries, or 
Ages; and feiile truer Ileas in Mens Minds, (f 
ſeveral Things, whereof we read the Names in an- 
cient Authors, than all the large and laborious Com- 
ments of learned Criiicks. Naturalifts, that treat 
of Plants and Animals, have found the Bencfit of 
this Method, and, not inſenſible of the Advantage, 
have been careful in their Works, to give the fame 
Helps; nad Le thut conſults them, will find, that 
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he has a clearer Idea of Apium and Ibex, from a lit- 
tle Print of that Herb or Beaſt, than he could have 
from a long Definition of the Names of either of 
them; and ſo, no doubt, he would have of Srrigil 
and Siftrum, if inftcad cf a Curry-comb, or Cymbal, 
which are the Engliſh Names Dictionaries render 
ihem by, he could fee, ſtamped in the Margin, 
ſmall P ctures of theſe Inſtruments, as they were in 
Uſe amongſt the Ancients. 


Fifib!y, The laſt Rule that I ſhall mention je, 
hat in all Diſcourſes, wherein one Man pretends to 
inſtruct, cr corvince another, he ſhould uſe the 
fame Word, coniartly in the ſame Senſe ; if this 
were done (which no Body can refuſe withcut great 
Diſingenuity) many of the Books extant, might be 
ipared; many cf the Controverſies in Diſpute, 
would be at an End; feveral cf thoſe great Vo- 
lumes, fwollen with ambigucus Words, now vſed 
ia ere Senſe, and by ard by in another, weuld 
thrink into a very narrew Compaſs: Ard many of 
the Pluloſephers, (to mention no ether) as well as 
Fort Werke, might be contained in a Nutſhell. 


But, however, the Provition cf Words is fo ſcan- 
ty, in Reſpect of that irñnite Variety of Thoughts, 
tar Men, wantipg Lern s to ſuit their preciſe No- 
tone, wil, notwichſtandlug their ntnoſt Cautior, 
be» reed often to uſe the fame Ward, in ſomewhat 
di(Ferent Senates. And, thergh in the Cortiiuation 
of a Ditcourſe, cr the Purtuit of an Argument, 
there be hardly Rucm to digrets into a particular 
Definition, as often a« a lan varies the Sigrification 
of any Term; yet the Import of the Diſccurfe will, 
for the molt Part, if there be no defizned Fallacy, 
fuihiciently lead candid and intelligent Readers, into 
the true Meaning of it: But, where that is rot 
ſufficient to guide the Reader, there it concerns the 
Writer to explain his Meaning, and ſhow in what 
Senſe he uſes there that Term, 


BOOK 
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Of Knowledge in general. 


INCE the Mind, in all its Thoughts and Rea- 
ſonings, has no other immediate Object, but its 
own Ideas, which it alone does, or can contem- 
plate; it is evident, that our Knowledge is only con- 
verſant about them. Knowledge then, ſeems to be no- 
thing, but the Perception of the Connection and A 
greement, or Diſagreement and Repugnancy of any of 
our Ideas, in this alone it conſiſts. Where this Per- 
ception is, there is Knowledge; and where it is 
not, there, though we fancy, gueſs, or believe, 
yet we always come ſhort of Knowledge. When 
we know that White is not Black, what do we ele, 
but perceive, that theſe two Ideas do not agree ? 
When we poſſeſs ourſelves, with the utmoſt Cer- 
tainty of the Demonſtration, that the three Angles 
of a Triangle, are equal to two right Ones ; what 
do we more, but perceive, that Equality to two 
right ones, does neceſſarily agree to, and is inſe pa- 
rible from, the three Angles of a Triangle? But to 
underſtand a little more diſtinctly, wherein this 
Agreement or Diſagreement conſiſts; we may re- 
duce it all to theſe four Sorts ; Firit, Identity or Di- 
wverfity ; Se:oadly, Relation ; Thirdly, Co-exiftence,. 
cr neceiſary Connefion ; Fourthly, real Exiflence. 
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Firft, As to the firſt Sort cf Agreement, or Diſ- 
agreement, vis. Identity or Diverſity. It is the firſt 
Act of the Mind, when it has any Sentiments, or 

deas, at all, to perceive its Ideas; and fo far as it 

perceives them, to know each what it is, and there- 
by, alſo, to perceive their Difference ; that is, that 
one is not the other : And this it does without any 
Pains or DeduQtions; but at firſt View, by its natural 
Power of Perception, and Diſtinction. This is 
what Men of Art, have redueed to theſe general 
Rules, wiz, What is, is. And, It is impoſeble for 
the ſame Thing to be, and not th be. But no Maxim 
can make a Man know clearer, that Round is not 
Sguare, than the bare Perception of thoſe two Ideas, 
which the Mind, at firtt Sight, perceives to diſagree. 
This then, is the firft Agreement, or Diſagreement, 
which the Mind perceives in its Ideas; which it al- 
ways perceives at firſt Sight. And if there ever 
keppen any Doubt about it, it will always be found 
to be about the Names, and not the Ideas them- 
ſelves, whoſe Identity and Diverſity, will always 
be perceived, as foon, and as clearly, as the Ideas 
themſelves are; nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe. 


Secondly, The ſecond Sort of Agreement, or Diſ- 
greement, the Mind perceives in any of its Ideas, 
may. be called Relative, and is nothing but the Per- 
coption ofthe Relation, between any two Ideas, of 
What Kind ſoever. For ſince all diſtinct Ideas, muſt 
eternally be known not to be the fame, and fo be 
univerſally and conſtantly denied, one of another, 
there could be no Room for any poſitive Knowledge 
at all, if we could nct perceive any Relation be- 
tween our Ideas, and find out the Agreement, or 
Diſa t, they have one with anether, in ſeve- 
ral Ways the Mind takes of comparing them. 

Thirdly, The third Sort of Agreement, or Diſ- 
agreement, to be found in cur Ideas, which the 

Perception of the Mind is employed about. is C:- 
exiſtence, or Non-co-exifftence, in the fame Subject, 
and this belongs particularly ro Subſtances, Thus. 
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when we pronounce concerning Gold, that it is fix- 
ed, it amounts to no more but this; that Fixedneſs, 
or a Power to remain in the Fire unconſumed, is an 
Idea that always accompanies that particular Sort of 
Yellowneſs, Weight, Fuſibility, &c. which makes 
our complex Idea, fignified by the Word Cold. 


Fourthly, The fourth, and laſt Sort is, that of 
actual real Exiſtence, agreeing to any Idea. Within 
theſe four Sorts of Agreement, or Diſagreement, 
is, I ſuppoſe, contained all the Knowledge we have, 
or are capable of: For, all the Inquiries that we can 
make, concerning any of our | all that we 
know, or can affirm, concerning any of them, is, 
that it is, or is not, the ſame with ſome other; that 
it does, or does nor, always co-cxift with ſome other 
Hea, in the fame Subject; that it has this, or that, 
Relation to ſome other Idea : or that it has a real 
Exiſtence without the Mind. Thus, Blue is not 
Yellow, is of Identity. Two Triangles, upon equal 
Baſis, hetæveen baue Parallels, are equal, is of Rela- 
tion. Iron is ſuſceptiole of magnetical Impreſfrons, is 
of Co-exiſtence; God is, is of real Exiſtence. 
Thongh Identity, and Co-exiſtence, are truly no- 
thing but Relations, yet they are ſo peculiar Ways 
of Agreement, or Difagreement, of our Ideas, that 
they de vell ro be confidered as diſſinct Heads, 
and not under Relation in genetal. 


There are ſeveral Ways, wherein the Mind is 
poll-il-{ cf T ruth, each of which is called Know- 
ledge. J., There is actual Knowledge, when the 
Nlind has a yrefent View of the Agreement, or Dit- 
agreement, 0: any ct its Ideas, or of the Relation 
they have, one with another. Secondly, A Man is 
faid ta know any Propoſition, when, having once 
eviden:ly perceived the Agreement, or Ditagree- 
ment of the Ideas, whereof it conſiſts, and fo. 
lodged it in his Memory, that whenever that Propo- 
fition cones to be re HeRed on again, the Mind aſ- 
forts hit without Doubt or Heſitation, and is eer- 
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tain of the Truth of it. And this may be called, 
habitual Knowledge : And thus a Man may be faid 
——— all 1 Truths, which 2 in his 
mory, by a foregoing, clear, and full Percepti 
on, 4 the Mind's aſſured paſt — get 
often as it has Occaſion to reflect on them. For our 
finite Underſtandings, being able to think, clearly 
and diſtinctly, but on one hing at once, if Men 
had no Knowledge of any more than what they ac- 
tually thought on, they would all be very ignorant : 
And he that knew moſt, would know but one Truth, 
that being all he was able to think on at one Time. 


Of habitual Knowledge there are two Sorts: The 
one is of ſuch Truths, laid up in the Memory, as 
whenever they occur to the Mind, it actually per- 
ceives the Relation that is between thoſe Ideas. 
And this is in all thoſe Truths, whereof we have an 
intuitive Knowledge, where the Ideas themſelves, 
by an immediate View, diſcover their Agreement, 
or Diſagreem ent, one with another. The other is 
of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind having been 
convinced, it retains the Memory of the Convicti- 
on, without the Proofs. Thus, a Man that re- 
members certainly, that he once perceived the De- 
monſtration, that the three Angles of a Triangle, 
are equal to two right ones; knows it to be true, 
when that Demonſtration is gone out of his Mind, 
and poſſibly cannot then recollect it: But he knows 
it in a Ciferent Way from what he did before ; 
namely, not by the Intervention of thoſe interme- 
diate Ideas, whereby the Agreement, or Diſagree- 
ment, of thoſe in the Propoſition, was at firſt per- 
ceived ; but by remembering, i. e. knowing that 

was once certain of the Truth of this Propoſi- 
tion, that the three Angles of a Triangle, are 
equal to two right Ones. The Immutability of the 
Relations, between the ſame immutable Thing, 

1s now the Idea that ſhows him, that if the three 
Angles of a Triangle, were once equal to two right 
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Ones, they will always be ſo. And hence he comes 
to be certain, that what was once true is always true; 
what Ideas once agreed, will always agree ; and, 
conſequently, what he once knew to be true, he 
will always know to be true, as long as he can re- 
member that he once knew it. But becauſe the 
Memory is not always fo clear as actual Perception, 
and does, in all Men, more or leſs decay in Length or 
Time, this amongſt other Differences is one, which 
thows, that demonſtrati ve Knowledge is much more 
iu perfect than intuitive. 


— — 


. 


Of the Degrees of our Knowledge. 
AS our Knowledge conſiſts in the view the 
Mind has of its own Ideas, which is the ut- 
moſt Light, and greateſt Certainty we are capable 
of: The different Clearneſs of aur Knowledge, ſeems 
to lie in the different Way of Perception the Mind 


os of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its 
deas. | 


When the Mind perceives this Agreement, or 
Diſagreement of two Ideas immediately by them- 
ſelves, without the Intervention of any other; we 
may call it intuitive Knowledge, in which Caſes the 
Mind perceives the Truth, as the Eye doth Light, 
only by being directed towards it. Thus the Mind 
perceives that White is not Black, that Three are more 
than Two, and equal to One and Two. This Part of 
Knowledge is irreſiſtible, and like the bright Sun- 
ſhine, forces itfelf immediately to be perceived as 
ſoon as ever the Mind turns its View that Way. It 
is on this Intuition, that depends all the Certainty 
and Evidence of our other Knowledge ; which Cer- 
tainty every one finds to be fo great, that he cannot 
imagine, and therefore not require a greater. He 
that demands a greater Certainty than this, demands 
he knows not what, and thows only that he — 1 

n 
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Mind to be a Sceptick, without being able to be fo. 
Certainty de ſo wholly on this Intuition, that 
in the next of Knowledge, which I call De- 
monſtrative, this Intuition is neceſſary in all the 
Connections of the intermediate Ideas, without which 
we cannot attain Knowledge and Cenainty. 


The next Degree of Knowledge is, where the 
Mind perceives not this Agreement or Diſagreement, 
unmediately, or by the 138 as it were of 
the Ideas, Sod thoſe Ideas concerning whoſe 
Agreement or Diſa t the Inquiry is made, 
cannot by the Mind be ſo put together, as to thow 
it, In this Cafe, the Mind is fain to ditcover the 
Agreement or Diſagreement which it ſearches, by 
the Intervention of other Ideas: And this is that 
which we call Reaſoning ; and thus if we would know 
the t or Diſagreement in Bigneſs, between 
the three Angles of a Triangle, and two right An- 
gles; we cannot by an immediate View, and com- 

ring them, do it ; becauſe the three Angles of a 

riangle cannot be brought at once, and be cou 
pared with any other one, or two Angles. And fo 
of this, the Mind has no immediate or intuitive 


Knowledge. But we muſt find out ſome other An- 


„to which the three Angles of a Triangle have 
uality, and finding thoſe equal to twe right ones, 
we come to know the Equality of theſe three An- 
gles to two right ones. Thote intervening Ideas, 
which ſerve to ſhow the Agreement of any two 
others, are called Proofs. And where the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement is by this Means plainly and 
clearly perceived, it is called Demon/fration. A 
Quickneſs in the Mind to find thofe Proofs, and tn 
apply them right, is, I ſuppoſe, that which is called 
Sagacity. | 
This Knowledge, though it be certain, is rot io 
clear and evident as intuitive Knowledge. It re- 


quires Pains and Attention, and ſteady Application 
of Mind, to diſcover the Agreement or 9 
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of the [eas it conſiders, and there mult be a Pro- 
greſſion by Steps and Degrees, before the Miud can 
in this Way arrive at Certainty, and perceive the 
Agreement or Repugnancy between two Ideas that 
need Proofs and the Cſe of Reaſon to ſhew it. Be- 
fore Demonſtration there was a Doubt, which ia 
intuitive Knowledge cannot happen to the Mind, 
that has its Faculty of Percepiion left to a Degree 
capable of diſtinct Ideas, no more than it can be a 
Doubt to the Eye (that can diſtinctly fee White and 
Black) whether this Ink and Paper be all of a Co- 
lour. 


Now in every Step that Reaſon makes in Demon- 
flrative Knowledge, there is an intuitive Knowledge 
of that Agreement or Diſagreement it ſeeks with the 
next intermediate Idea, which it uſes as a Proof; 
for if it were not fo, that yet would need a Proof; 
fince without the Perception of tuch Agreement or 
Diſagreement, there is no Knowledge produced, if 
it de perceived by itſelf, it is intuitive Know- 
ledge : If it cannot be perceived by itſelf, there is 
Need of ſome intervening Idea, as a common Mea- 
fure to ſhow their Agreement or Diſagreement. By 
which it is evident, that every Step in Reaſoning, 
that produces Knowledge, has intuitive Certainty ; 
which when the Mind perceives, there is no mure 
required but ro remember it, to make the Agree- 
ment or Diſagrecment of the Ideas concerning 
which we inquire, viſible and certain, fo that to 
make any Thing a Demonſtration, it is neceffary to 
perceive the immediate Agreement of the inter- 
vening Ideas, which is then intuitive Knowledpe. 
This intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Dif 
agreement of the intermediate Ius in each Step 
and Progreſſion of the Demonſtration, muſt alſo be 
exactly carried in the Mind; and a Man muſt be 
ſ::e that no Part is left out; which in long Deduc- 
tions, the Memory cannot eaſily retain ; ſo that 
tais Knowledge becomes more imper fect than intui- 
tive; and Men oſten embrace Falihoods for De- 
monttratiozs. Ir 
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It has been generally taken for granted, that Ma- 
thematicks alone are capable of demonſtrative Cer- 
tainty. But to have ſuch an Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment as may be intuitively perceived, being, as I 
imagine, not the Privilege of the Ideas of Number, 
Extenſion and Figure alone; it may poſſibly be the 
Want of due Method and Application in us, and 
not of ſufficient Evidence in Things, that Demon- 
ſtration has been thought to have ſo little to do in 
other Parts of Knowledge. For in whatever /deas 
the Mind can perceive the Agreement or Difagree- 
ment immediately, there it is capable of intuitive 
Knowledge: And where it can perceive the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of any two ldeas, by an in- 
tuttide Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
they have with any intermediate Ideas, there the 
Mind is capable of Demonſtration, which is not li- 
mited to the Ideas of Figure, Number, Extenſion 
or their Modes. The Reaton why it has been ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to belong to them only, is becauie 
in comparing their Equality or Exceſs, the Modes of 
Numbers have every, the leaſt, Difference, very clear 
and perceivable : And in Extenſion, tho' every, the 
leaſt, Exceſs is not fo perceptible, yet the Mind has 
found out Ways to diſcovet the juſt Equality of two 
Angles, Exter ſions or Figures; and both, that is 
Numbers and Figures, can be fet down by viſible 
and laſting Marks, wherein the Ideas under conſi- 
deration are perfectly determined, which for the 
moſt Part they are not, where they are marked only 
by Names and Words. 


But in other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes and Dif- 
ferences are made and counted by Degrees, and not 
vantity, we have not ſo nice and accurate a Dit- 
tinction of their Differences, as to perceive or find 
Ways to meaſure their juſt Equality, or the leuſt 
Differences. For thoſe other ſimple Ideas being Ap- 
peatances or Senſations produced in us, by the Size, 
Figus e, Number, and Motions of minute Corpuſcles 
ſingly 
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fingly inſenſible; their different Degrees alſo depend 
on the Variation of ſome, or all of thoſe Cauſes, 
which ſince it cannot be obſerved by us in Particles 
of Matter, whereof each is too ſubtile to be per- 
ceived, it is impoſſible for us to have any exact 
Meaſures of the different Degrees of theſe ſimple 
Ideas. Thus, for Inſtance, not knowing what 
Number of Particles, nor what Motion of them is 
fit to produce any preciſe Degree of Hhiteneſs ; we 
cannot demonſtrate the certain Equality of any two 
Degrees of Whiteneſs, becauſe we have no certain 
Standard to meaſure them by, nor Means to diſtin- 
guiſh every, the leaſt, Difference: The only Help 
we have being from our own Senſes, which in 
this Point fail us. 


But where the Difference is ſo great as to produce 
in the Mind ldeas clearly diſtinct; there Ideas of 
Colours, as we ſee in different Kinds, Blue and Red 
(for Inſtance) are as capable of Demonſtration, as 
Ideas of Number and Extenſion. What is here ſaid 
cf Whiteneſs and Colours, I think, holds true in all 
ſecondary Qualities, Theſe two then, Intuition and 
Demonſtration, are the Degrees of our Knowledoe ; 
whatever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what 
Aſſurance ſoever embraced, is but Faith, or Opinion, 
not Knowledge ; at leaſt in all general Truths. 
There is indeed another Perception of the Mind 
employed about the particular Exiſtence of finite Be- 
ings without us, which going beyond Probability, 
but not reaching to either of the foregoi”g Degrees 
of Certainty, paſſes under the Name of Knowledge. 


Nothing can be more certain, than that the Idea 
we receive from an external Object is in cur Minds 
This is intuitive Knowledge ; but whether we can 
thence certainly infer the Exiſterce of any Thing 
without us, correſponding to that Ia, is that 
whereof ſome Men think there may be a Queſtion 
made, becauſe Men may have ſuch an I in their 
Minds, when no ſuch Tag exiſts, no ſuch ObjeR 
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affects their Senſes. But tis evident that we are in- 
vincibly conſcious to ourſelves of a different Percep- 
tion, when we look upon the Sun in the Day, and 
think on it by Night; when we actually taſte Horm- 
, or ſmell a Roſe, or only think on that Sawour 
or Odour : So that, I think, we may add to the two 
former Sorts of Knowledge, this alſo of the Ex- 
iſtence of particular external Objects, by that Per- 
ception and Conſciouſneſs we have, of the actual 
Entrance of Idea from them, and allow theſe three 

of Knowledge, vis. Intuitive, Demonſ/tra- 
tive and Senſitive - In each of which, there are dif- 
ferent Degrees and Ways of Evidence and Cer- 
tainty. 

But fince our Knowledge is founded on, and em- 
ployed about our Ideas only, will it not follow 
thence, that it muſt be conformable to our Ideas, 
and that where our Ideas are clear and diſtinct, ob- 
ſcure and confuſed, there our Knowledge will 
be ſo too ? I anſwer No: For cur Knowledge con- 
fiſting in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of any two {deas ; its Clearneſs or Ob- 
ſcuriry conſiſts in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of that 
Perception, and not in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity 
of the Ideas themſelves. A Man (for Inflance) 
that has a clear Idea of the Angles of a Triangle, 
and of Equality to two right ones, may yet have 
but an obſcure Perception of their Agreement ; and 
ſo have but a very obſcure Knowledge of it. But 
obſcure and confuſed Idea: can never produce any 
clear or diſtint Knowledge; becauſe, as far as any 
{deas are obſcure or confuſed, ſo far the Mind can 
never perceive clearly, whether they agree or difa- 
gree : Or, to expreſs the fame Thing in a Way 
lefs apt to be miſunderſtood : He that hath not de- 
termined [deas to the Words he uſes, cannot make 
Propoſitions of them, of whoſe truth he can be 
certain. 


CHAP. 
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Of the Extent of Human Knowledge. 


ROM what has been faid concerning Know- 
| ledge, it follows, Firſt, That we can have no 
Knowledge farther than we have Ideas. 


Secondly, That we have no Knowledge farther 
than we can have Perception of that Agreement, 
or Difagreement : Which Perception being, 1. Either 
by Intuition, or the immediate comparing any two 
Ideas; or, 2. By Keajon, examining the Agreement 
or Difagreement of two Ideas, by the Intervention 
of func others: Or, 3. By Sen/ation, perceiving the 
_—_— of particular Things: Hence it alſo fol- 

ws, 


Thirdly, We cannot have an intuitive Knowledge 
that ſhail extend itſelf to all our Ideas, and all that 
we woutd know about them; becauſe we cannot 
examine and perceive all the Relations they have 
one to another, by Juxtapoſition, or an immediate 
Compariſon one with another. Thus we cannot 
intuitively perceive the Equality of two Extenſions, 
the Difference of whoſe Figures makes their Parts 
incapable of an exact, immediate Application; and 
therefore there is need of ſome intervening Quan- 
tities to meaſure them by, which is Demonttration, 
or rational Knowledge. 


Faurthly, Our rational Knowledge cannot reach 


to the whole Extent of our Ideas, becauſe, between 
two different Idea, we would examine, we cannot 
always find ſuch Proofs as we can connect one to 
another, with an intuitive Knowledge in all the 
Parts of the DeduQion ; and where-ever that fails, 
we come ſhort of Knowledge and Demonſtration. 


Fifibly, Sen ſiti ve Knowledge reaching no farther 
than the Exiſtence of Tp actually preſent to 
2 our 
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our Senſes, is yet much narrower than either of the 
former 


Sixthly, From all which it is evident, that the 
Extent of our Knowledge, comes not only ſhort of 
the Reality of Things, but even of the Extent of 
eur own lileas, We have the Ideas of a Square, a 
Circle and Equality, and yet perhaps ſhall never be 
able to find a Circle equal to a Square, and certainly 
know that it is ſo. 


However human Knowledge, under the preſent 
Circumſtances of our Beings and Conſtitutions may 
be carried much farther, than it hitherro has been, 
if Men would fincerely, ard with Freedom of 
Mird, employ all that Induſtry and Labour of 
Thought, in improving the Means of diſcovering 
Truth, which they do for the Colouring or Support 
of Falihood, to maintain a Syſtem, Intereit, or 
Party, they are engaged in. 


The Affirmations or Negations we make concern- 
ing the Teas we have, being reduced to the four 
Sorts abeve-mentioned. wiz. Identity, Co- exiſſence, 
Relation, and real Exiſtence ; | ſhall examine how 
far our Knowledge extends in each of theſe. 


Fir, As to Identity and Diverfity, our intuitive 
Knowledge is as far extended as our Ileus them- 
ſelves; and there can be no Lea in the Mind, 
which it does not preſently, by an intuitive Know- 
ledge, perceive to be what it is, and to be different 
from any other. 


Secendly, As to the Agreement or Difagreement of 
our Ideas in Co-exiftence: In this our Knowledge is 
very thort, though in this conſiſts the greateſt and 
moſt material Part of our Knowledge, concerning 
Subſtances ; for aur Ideas of Subſtances being, as I 
have thewn, nothing but certain Colle ions of imple 
Ideas united, and Co exiſting in ore Subjed, (our 
Idea of Flame, for Inſtance, is a Body hot, luminous, 
and moving upward). When we would know any 


Thing 
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Thing farther concerning this or any other Sort of 
Subſtance, what do we but inquire what other 
Qualities cr Powers theſe Subſtances have or have 
not ? which is nothing elſe but to know what othe« 
ſimple Ialeas do, or do not co-exi/t, with thoſe that 
make up that complex Iden. The Reaſon of this is, 
becauſe the fimpie Ideas which make up our complex 
Ideas of Subſtances, which for the moſt Part have 
no viſible neceſſary Connection or Iaconſiſtence 
with other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Co-exittence with 
them we would inform ourſelves about. Theſe 
deus being likewiſe for the moſt Part ſecondary 
2ualities which depend upon the primary Qualities 
of their minute or inſenſible Parts, or on ſomething 
yet more remote from our Comprehenſion ; it is im- 

ſſible we ſhould know which have a neceſſary 

nion, or Incoaſiſtency one with another, ſince we 
know rot the Root from whence they ſpring, or the 
Size, Figure and Texture of Parts on which they 
depend, and from which they reſult. 


Befides th's, there is no di/rxverable Cr:ne#iom 
between any ſecondary Quality, and thoſe primary 
Qualities that it depends on. And if we know 
theſe primary Qualities of Bodies, we might have 
Reaſon to hope, we might be able to kacw a great 
deal more of theſe Operations of them one upon 
another: But our Minds nat being able to diſcover 
any Connection betwixt theſe primary Qualities of 
Bodies, and the Senfations that are produced in us 
by them, we can never be able to eftablith certain 
and undoubted Rules, of the Conſequence or Co- 
exiſtence of any ſecondary Qualities, though we 
could diſcover the Size, Figure, or Motion ot thoſe 
iaviſible Parts, which immediately produce them. 
We are ſo far from knowing what F (gre, Size, or 
Mot ion produces (for Inſtance) a yellow Colour, or 


ſareet Taſte or a ſharp Sound, that we can by no 


Means conceive how any Size, Figure, or Motion, 

can poſſibly produce in us the Jena of any Colour, 

Taſte, or Sound whatſoever ; and there is no con- 

ceivable Connection _— the one and the * 
3 
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Our Knowledge therefore of Co-exiſtence reaches 
little farther than Experience. Some few indeed of 
the primary Qualities have a neceffary Dependence, 
and viſible Connection one with another: As Figure 
neceſſarilly ſuppoſes Extenſion, regeiving or communi- 
cating Motion by Impulſe, ſuppoſes Solidity. But Qua- 
lities co-exiſtent in any Subject, without this Depen- 
dence and Connection, cannot certainly be known 
to co-exiſt any farther, than Experience by our 
Senſes informs us: Thus, tho' upon Trial we find 
Gold yellow, weighty, malleable, fuſible and fix- 
ed, yet becauſe rone of theſe have any evident 
Dependence, or neceſſary Connection with the 
other ; we cannot certainly know, that where any 
four of theſe are, the fb will be there alſo, how 
highly probable ſcever it may be : But the higheſt 
Degree of Probahility, amounts not to Certainty ; 
without which there can be no true Knowledge: 
For this Co- exiſtence can be no farther known, 
than it is perceived; and it cannot be perceiv- 
ed, but either in particular Subjects, by the Obſer- 
vation of our Senſes ; or in general, by the neceſſa- 
ry Connection of the Ideas themſelves. 


As to Incompatibility, or Repugnancy to Co-exiſt- 
ence, we may know that any Subject can have of 
each Sort of primary Qualities, but one Particular at 
at once. One Exterfion, one Figure; and fo of 
ſenſible Ideas peculiar to each Senſe : For whatever 
of each Kind is preſent in any Subject, excludes 
all others of that Sort: For Inftance, one Subject 
cannot have two Smells, or two Colours at the ſame 
Time. For, it is as impoſſible that the very fame Par- 
ticle of any Body, ſhould, at the ſame Time, dif- 
ferently modify or reflect the Rays of Light, as 
that it ſhould have two different Figures and Tex- 
tures at the ſame Time. 


As to ers of Subflances, which make à great 
Part of our Inquiries about them, and are no 
inconfiderable Branch of our Knowledge: Our 


Knowledge, as to theſe, reaches little farther than 
Experience; 
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Experience; becauſe they conſiſt in a Texture and 
Motion of Parts, which we cannot by any Means, 
come to diſcover ; and I doubt whether with thoſe 
Faculties we have; we ſhall ever be able to carry 
our general Knowledge much farther in this Part. 
Fxperience is that which in this Part we muſt depend 
on; and it were to be wiſhed that it were 
more improved: We find the Advantages ſome 
Mens generous Pains, have this Way brought to 
the Stock of natural Knowle.!ige. And if others, 
eſpecially the Philoſophers by Fire, who pretend to 
it, had been fo acute in their Obſervations, and 
ſincere in their Reports, as thoſe who call them- 
ſelves Philoſophers, ought to have been : Our Ac- 
quaintance with the Bodies here about us, and our 
Infight into their Powers and Operations would have 
been yet much greater. 


As to the third Sort, the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of our Ideas in any other Relation : T his is the 
largeſt Field of Knowledge, and it is hard to deter- 
mine how far it may extend. This Part depending 
on our Sagacity in finding intermediate Ideas, that 
may ſhow the Habitudes and Relations of Ideas : Ir 
is an hard Matter to tell when we are at an End of 
ſuch Diſcoveries. They that are ignorant of Alge- 
bra cannot imagine what Wonders in this Kind are 
to be done by it : And what farther Improvements 
ard Helps, advantageous to other Parts of Know- 
ledge, the ſagacicus Mind of Man may yet find out, 
it is not eaſy to determine. This at leaft I believe, 
that the Ideas of Quantiq, are not thoſe alone that 
are capable of Demonſtration and Knowledge : And 
that other, and perhaps more uſeful Parts of Con- 
templation, would afford us Certainty, if Vices, 
Paſſions, and domineering Intereſt did not oppoſe or 
menace Endeavours of this Kind. 


The Idea of a ſupreme Being, infinite in Power, 
Goodneſs and Wiſdom, whoſe Workmanſhip we 
are, and on whom we depend; and the Idea 
of our/elves, as underſtanding rational ng = 
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being ſuch as are clear in us, would, I ſuppoſe, if 
duly conſidered, afford ſuch Foundations of our 
Duty, and Rules of Aion, as might place Morality 
among the Sciences capable of Demonftration . 
Wherein I doubt not but from Principles as incon- 
teſtable as thoſe of the Mathematicks, by neceſſary 
Conſequences, the Meaſure of right and 
might be aſcertained, to any one that will apply 
himſelf with the ſame Indifference and Attention to 
the One, as he does to the other of theſe Sciences. 
The Relations of other Modes may certainly be 
perceived as well as thoſe of Number and Extenſi- 
on, and I cannot ſes why they ſhould not alſo be 
capable of Demonſtration, if due Methods were 
thought on to examine, or purſue their Agreement 
or Diſagreement. Where there is no Property, there 
is no Injuſtice, is a Propoſition as certain as any De- 
monſtration in Euclid : For the Idea of A 
being a Right to any Thing; and the Idea of In- 
juſtice, being the Invaſion or Violation of that 
Right : It is evident that thoſe Ideas being thus 
eſtabliſhed, and theſe Names annexed to them, I 
can as certainly know this Propoſition to be true, as 
that a Triangle has three Angles e to two right 
Ones. Again, No Government abſolute Li- 
berty. The Idea of Government being the Eftabliſh- 
ment of Society upon certain Rules or Laws, which 
require Conformity to them; and the Idea of ab/o- 
lute Liberty, being for any one to do whatever he 
m_ I am as capable of being certain of the 

ruth of this Propoſition, as of any in Mathematicks. 


That which has given the Advantage to the Ideas 
of Quantity, whether of Extenfion or Number, and 
made them thought more capable of Certainty 
Demonſtration, is, 

Firſt, That they can be repreſented by ſen ſible 
Marks, which have a nearer Correſpondence with 
them, than any Words or Sounds. Diagrams and 
Cyphers drawn on Paper, are Copies of the Ideas 
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in the Mind, and not liable to the Uncertainty that 
Words carry in their Signification ; moreover they 
can be reconſidered and examined, without any 
Danger of the leaſt Alteration or Change in the 
Idea, occaſioned by their Repreſentation. This 
cannot be done in moral Ideas, as we have no ſen- 
fible Marks that reſemble them, whereby we can ſet 
them down ; we have nothing but Words to ex- 
preſs hem by; which though, when written, they 
remain the ſame ; yet the Ideas they ſtand for, may 
Change in the ſame Man ; and it is very ſeldom that 
they are not different in different Perſons. 


Secondly, Moral Ideas are commonly more com- 
plex than Figures ; whence theſe two Inconvenien- 
cies follow: Fir/t, that their Names are of more 
uncertain Signification; the preciſe Collection of 
ſimple Ideas they ſtand for, not being ſo eaſily 
agreed on, and ſo the Sign that is uſed for them in 
Communication always, and in Thinking often, 
does not ſteadily carry with it the ſame Idea, as in 
a given Number, or a many fided Figure, where the 
leaſt Variation in either 1s ſo perceptible, as with 
Eaſe to avoid Deception. Secondly, The Mind can- 
not eaſily retain thoſe preciſe Combinations ſo ex- 
actly and perfectly as is neceſſary ; in the Examina- 
tion of the Habitudes and Correſpondencies, Agree- 
ments or Difagreements of ſeveral of them one 
with another, eſpecially where it is to be judged of 
by long DeduQions, and the Intervention of ſeveral 
other complex Ideas, to ſhew the Agreement or 
Difagreement of two remote ones, in which Parti- 
culars Mathematicks have the Advantage. 


Now one Part of thefe Difadvantages in moral 
Ideas, which has made them be thought not capable 
of Demonſtration, may, in a good Meaſure, be 
remedied by Definitions, ſetting down that Collecti- 
on of fimple Ideas which every Term ſhall ſtand 
for, and then uſing the Terms ſteadily and con- 
ſtantly for that preciſe Collection. But much of 
this is not to be expected, whilſt the _ of 

eem 
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Eſteem, Riches, or Power, makes Men eſpouſe the 
well endowed Opinions in Faſhion, and then ſeek 
Arguments, either to make good their Beauty, or 
varniſh over and cover their Deformity. Nothing 
being ſo beautiful ro the Eye, as Truth is to the 
Mind ; nothing ſo deformed or irreconcileable to 
the Underſtanding, as a Falſehood. 


As to the fourth Sort of Knowledge, wis. of the 
real adlual Exiſtence of Things, we have an intuitiv 
Knowledge ot our own Exiſtence: a demonſirative 
Knowledge of the Exiftence of God ; and a ſenſitive 
Knowledge of the Chjeds that preſent themſelues to 
our Senſes, which extends no farther than as our 
Senſes are affected by their Appearances. 


From what has been ſaid, the State of our Mind 
is diſcoverable, and if we look a little into the dark 
Side, and take 1 View of our Ignorance ; which 
being infinitely larger than our Knowledge, may 
ſerve much to the quieting of Diſputes, and Im- 
provement of uſeful Knowledge. The cleareft and 
moſt enlarged Underſtandings of thinking Men, 
find themſelves puzzled, and at a Loſs, in every 
Particle of Matter. We ſhall the lefs wonder to 
find it fo, when we confider the Cauſes of our Ig- 
norance, which from what bas been faid, I ſuppo Ee, 
will be found to be chiefly theſe three: Fir, Want 
of Ideas ; Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Con- 
nection between the Ideas we have; Thirdly, Want 
of tracing and examining our Ideas. 


Firſt, There are ſome Things, and thoſe not a 
ſew, we are ignorant of for want of Ideas, All 
the fimple Ideas we have, are confined to thoſe we 
receive from corporeal Obje&s by Senſation, and 
from the Operations of our own Minds as the Objects 
of Reflection. But how much theſe few and narrow 
Inlets are diſproportionate to the whole vaſt Extent of 
all Beings, will not be hard to perſuade thoſe who are 
not fo fooliſh as to think their Span the Meaſure of 
all Thiags. What other Ideas it is poſſible other 

Creatures 
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Creatures may have, by the Aſſiſtance other Senſes, 
and Faculties more or ecter than we have, or 
different from ours, it 1s not for us to determine ; 
but to ſay or think there are no ſuch, becauſe we 
conceive nothing of them, is ro better an Argu- 
ment, than if a blind Man thould be poſitive in it, 
that there was no ſuch Thing as Sight and Colours, 
becauſe he had no Manner of Idca of any ſuch 
Thing. What Faculties therefore other Species of 
Creatures have to penetrate into the Nature and in- 
moſt Conſtitutions of Things, we know not. This 
we know and certainly find, that we want other 
Views of them, beſides thoſe we have, to make 
Diſcoveries of them more perfect. And we may be 
convinced that the Ideas, we can attain to by our 
Faculties, are very diſproportionate to Thirgs them- 
ſelves, when a poſitive, clear, diſtin one of Sub- 
ſtance itſelf, which is the Foundation of all the 
reſt, is concealed from us. The intel tual and 


ſenfible World are in this perfectly alike, that the 


Parts which we fee of either of them, hold no Pro- 
portion with that we fee not; and whatſoever we 
can reach with our Eyes, or our Thouzhts of either 
of them, is but a Point, almoſt nothing, in Com- 
pariſon of the reſt. 


Secondly, Another great Cauſe of Ignorance, is 
the Want of Ideas that we are capable of. As the 
Want of Ideas, which our Faculties are not able to 

ive us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe Views of 

hings, which it is reaſonable to think other Beings, 
perfecter than we have, of which we know nothing; 
fo the Want of Ideas, I now ſpeak of, keeps us in 
Ignorance of Things we conceive capable of being 
known to us. Bulk, Figure, and Motion, we have 
Ideas of. But though we are not without Ideas of 
theſe primary Qualities of Bodies in general, yet 
not knowing, what is the particular Bulk, Motion 
and Figure cf the greateſt Part of the Bodies of the 
Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral Powers, 


Efficacies and Ways of Operation, whereby the 
Effects 
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Effects which we daily ſee, ate produced. Theſe 
are hid from us in ſome Things by being too remote, 
in others by being too minute. 


When we conſider the vaſt Diſtance of the known 
and viſible Parts of the World, and the Reaſons 
we have to think that what lies within our Know- 
ledge, is but a ſmall Part of the immenſe Univerſe ; 
we thall then diſcover an 2 Abyſs of Ignorance. 
What are the particular Fabricks of the great Maſſes of 
Matter, which make up the whole ſtupendous Frame 
of corporeal Being, how far they are extended, 
and what is their Motion, and how continued, and 
what influence they have upon one another, are 
Contemplations that at firſt Glimpſe our Thoughts 
loſe themſelves in in. If we confine our Thoughts 
to this little Canton, I mean this Syſtem of our Sun, 
and the groſſer Maſſes of Matter that viſibly move 
about it ; what ſeveral Sorts of Vegetables, Ani- 
mals, and intellectual corporeal Beings, infinitely 
different from thoſe of our little Spot of Earth, 
may there probably be in other Planets, to the 
Knowledge of which, even of their outward Fi- 
gures and Parts, we can no way attain, whilſt we 
are confined to this Earth, there being no natural 
Means, either by Senſation or Reflection, to convey 
their certain Ideas into our Minds ? 


There are other Bodies in the Univerſe, no leſs 
concealed from us by their Minutene/s, than thoſe 
we have juſt mentioned for their Remoteneſs Theſe 
inſenſible Corpuſcles being the active Parts of Mat- 
ter, and the great Inſtruments of Nature, on which 
depend all their ſecondary Qualities and Operations, 
our Want of preciſe diſtin&t Ideas of their primary 
Qualities, keeps us in incurable Ignorance of what 
we deſire to know about them. I doubt not but if 
we could diſcover the Figure, Size, Texture, and 
Motion of the minute conſtituent Part of any two 
Bodies, we ſhould know without Trial ſeveral of 
their Operations one upon another, as we do now 
the Properties of a Square, or a Triangle. 4 we 

now 
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know the mechanical Affections of Rhubarb and 
Opium, we might as eafily account for their Opera- 
tions of Purging or caufing Sleep, as a Watch-maker 
can for the Motions of his Watch. The diffolving 
of Silver in Aqua Fortis, or Gold in Aqua Regia, 
and not vice-ver/4, would be then perhaps no more 
difficult to know, than it is to a Smith, to underſtand 
why the turning of one Key will open a Lock, and 
not the turning of another. But whilſt we are deſti- 
tute of Senſes acute enough to difcover the minute 
Particles of Bodies, and to give us Ideas of their 
mechanical Affections, we muſt be content to be 
ignorant of their Properties and Operations; nor 
can we be aſſured about them any farther, than 
ſome few Trials we make, are able to reach: But 
whether they will ſucceed again another "Time, we 
cannot be certain. This hinders our certain Know- 
ledge of univerſal Truths concerning natural Bodies: 
And our Reaſon carries us herein very little beyond 
particular Matters of Fact. And therefore I am 
apt to doubt, that how far ſoever human Induſtry 
may advance uſeful and experimental Philoſophy in 
phyſical Things, yet ſcientiſical will ſtill be out of 
our Reach; becauſe we want perfect and adequate 
Ideas of thoſe very Bodies which are nearer to us, 
and moſt under our Command. Diſtin& Ideas ot 
the ſeveral Sorts of Bodies, that fall under the Ex- 
amination of our Senſes, perhaps, we may have: 
But adequate Ideas, I ſuſpect, we have not of any 
one amongſt them. And though the former of thete 
will ſerve us for common Uſe and Diſcourſe, yet 
whilſt we want the latter, we are not capable of 
ſcientifical Knowledge; nor ſhall ever be able to 
diſcover general, inſtructive, unquettionable Truths 
concerning them. Certainty and Demonſtration 
are Things we mutt not, in theſe Matters, pre- 
tend to. f 


This, at firſt Sight, ſhows us how diſproportion- 
ate our Knowledge is to the whole Extent, even of 
material Being: To which, it we add the Conh- 
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eration of that infinite Number of Spirits that may 
be, and probably are, which are yet more remote 
from our Knowledge, whereof we have no Cogni- 
zance; we ſhall find this Cauſe of Ignorance con- 
ceal from us, in an impenetrable Obſcurity, almoſt 


the whole intel/efual World; a greater, certainly, 
and more beautiful World than the material. Ex- 
cepting foine very few, and thoſe, it I may fo call 
them, ſuperficial Ideas of Spirit, which by Reflecti- 
on we get of our cwn, and from thence, the beft 
we can collect, of the Father of all Spirits, the 
eternal, independent Author of them, and ns, and 
all Things; we bave no certain Intormation, fo 
much as of the Exiſtence of other Spirits, but by 
Revelation. But that there are Degrees of Spiritu- 
al Beings between us and the great Gon, who is 
there that, by his own Search and Ability, can come 
to know ? Much lefs have we diſtirct Ideas of their 
different Natures, States, Powers, and ſeveral Con- 
ftitutions, wherein they agree or differ oue from ano- 
ther, and from us. And therefore in what concerns 
their different Species and Properties, we are uader 
an abſolute Ignorance. 


The ſecond Cauſe of Ignorance is the Want of ali 
coveruble Connexion between thoſe Ideas we have ; 
where we want that, we are utterly incapable cf 
univerſal and certain Knowledge; ani are, as in the 
former Caſe, left only to Objerwation and Experiment - 
Which, how narrow and confined it is, hew far 
from general Knowledge, we need not be told 
Thus the mechanical Affections of Bodies, having 
no Aﬀinity at all with the Ideas they produce in us, 
(there being no conceivable Connexion between 
ary Impulſe of any Sort of Body, and any Percep- 
tion of a Colour or Smell, which we find in our 
Minds,) we can have no diſtic& Knowledge of ſuch 
Operations beyond our Experience, and can reaſon 
no otherwife about them, than as the Effects or Ap- 
pointment of an infinitely wiſe Agent, which per- 
tetly ſurpaſs our Comprehenſions. R 
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As the Ideas of ſenſible ſecondary Qualities 
which we have in our Minds, can, by us, be no 
way deduced from bodily cauſes, nor any Correſ- 
pondence or Connexion be found between them and 
thoſe primary Qualities which (Experience ſhows us) 
produce them in us; ſo on the other Hand, the Ope- 
ration of our Minds upon our Bodies, is as incon- 
ceivable. How any Thought ſhould produce a Mo- 
tion in Body, is as remote from the Nature of our 
Ideas, as how any Body ſhould produce any Thought 
in the Mind. That it is fo, if Experience did not 
convince us, the Conſideration of the 'Fhings them- 
ſelves would never be able, in the lezilt, to diſcover 


to us, there appearing no neceſſary Dependence 
one on the other. 


In ſome of our Ideas there are certain Relations, 
Habitudes, and Connexions, fo viſihly included in 
the Nature af the Ideas themſelves, that we cannot 
conceive them ſeparable from them by any Power 
whatſoever : In theſe only we are capable of certain 
and univerſal Knowledge. Thus the Idea of a 
right-lin'd Triangle, neceſſarily carries with it an 
Equality of its Angles to two right ones. Nor can we 
conceive this Relation, this Connexion of thefe two 
Ideas, to be poilibly mutable, or to depend on any 
arbitrary power, which of Choice made it thus, or 
could make it otherwite. But tne Coherence and 
Continuity of the Parts of Matter; the Production 
of Senſation in us, of Colours and Sounds, & c. by 
Impuiſe and Motion, being ſuch wherein we can 
diſcover no natural Connexion with any Ideas we 
have, we cannot but aſcribe them to the arbitrary 
Will and good Pleaſure of the wife Architect. I 
need not, I think, here mention the Reſurrection of 
the dead, the future ſtate of this Globe of Earth, 
and ſuch other Things, which are by every one 


acknowledged todepend wholly on the Determination 
of a free Agent. 


The Things that we obſerve conftantly to 2 
ceed regularly, we may —_— to act by a Law 
2 
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ſet them; but yet by a Law that we know not; 
whereby, tho' Cauſes work ſteadily, and Effects 
conſtantly flow from them; yet their Connexions 
and Dependencies being not diſcoverable in our 
Ideas, we can have but an experimental Knowledge 
of them. Several Effects come every Day within 
the Notice of cur Senſes, of which we have fo far 
ſenſitiage Knowiedge. From all which it is eaſy to 
perceive, what a Darkneſs we are involved in, how 
little it is of Being, and the Things that are, that we 
are capahie to know. But the Cauſes, Manner, and 
Certainty of their Production, we muſt, for the fore- 
going Reaſons, be content to be ignorant of, In 
tacſe we can go no farther than particular Experience 
informs us of Matter of Fact, and, by Analogy, gueſs 
what Effects the like Bodies are, upon other Trials, 
like to produce. But as to the perfect Knowledge 
of natural Bodies (not to mention ſpiritual Beings) 
we are, I think, ſo far from being capable of any 
ſuch Thing, that I conclude it luſt Labour to ſeek 
after ir, 


The third, Where we have adequate Ideas, and 
where there is a certain and diſcoverable Connexion 
between them, yet we are often ignorant, for Want 
of tracing thoſe Ideas we have, or may have; and 
finding out thoſe intermediate Ideas which may ſhow 
us what Habitude of Agreement or Diſagreement 
they may have one with another; and thus many 
are ignorant of mathematical Truths, for want of 
Application in inquiring, examining, and, by due 
Ways, comparing thoſe Ideas. That which has 
moſt contributed to hinder the due tracing of our 
Ideas, and finding out their Relations, and Agree- 
ments or Diſagreements one with another, has been, 
I ſuppoſe, the ill Uſe of Words. It is impoſſible 
that Men ſhould ever truly ſeek, or certainly d:t- 
cover the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas them- 
ſelves, whilit their Thoughts are employed only 
about Sounds of doubtful and uncertain Significati- 
ens. Mathematicians, abſtracting their 2 
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from Names, and accufoming themſelves to ſet 
before their Minds the Ideas themſelves that they 
would confider, and rut Sounds inflexd of them, 
have avoided ther-t,y a great Part of that Perplexi- 
ty, Obſcurity, ar1 Contuſion, lich have fo mech 
-andered Mens Progieis in other Parts of Know- 
ledge. 


Hitherto we have examined the Extent of our 
Knowledge, ir Refpett of the ſcveral Sorts of Beings 
that are. Ferre is another Extent of it, in Reſpect 
of Univer. //ity, which will alſo deferve to be con- 
hdered ; and m this Regard our Knowledge follows 
the Nature of our Idens If the Ideas are abſtract. 
whole Agreement or Ditagreement we perceive, our 
Knowledge is univerſal. For what is known of 
tuch general Ideas, will be true of every parti 
cular Thing in which that Zfence, that is, that ab- 
tract Idea, is to be found: And what is once known 
of fuch Ideas, wiil he perpetunlly, and for ever 
true. So thai as to all general Knowiedge, we mult 
fearch and find it only in our 6wn lines: And it 
is only the examining of our own Ideas, that fur- 
niſhes us with that. Truths belonging ro Eſſences 
of Things (that is, to a>/fra# Ideas) are eternal, and 
are to be found out by the Contemplation only of 
" thoſe Eſſences ; as ihe Exiſtence of Things is to be 
known only from Experience. Bur I ſhall ſay more 
of this in the following Chapters, where I ſhail ſpeak 
of general and real Knowledge. 


A TY WY A . £ 
Of the Reality of our Knowledge, 


Doubt not but my Reader by this Time, may be 
apt to think that I have been all this While only 
building a Caftk in the Air; and be ready to object, 
though it ſhould be true, that all Knowledge lies 
only in the Preception of the Agreement or Difa- 
greement cf our own Ideas, as the Viſions of an 
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Enthufiaſt, and the Reaſonings of a ſober Man will 
be equally certain : It is no Matter how Things are, 
ſo a Man obſerve but the Agreement of his ow?" 
Imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all Truth, 
all Certainty. Such Caſtles in the Air, will be as 
ftrong Holds of Truth, as the Demonſtrations of 
Euclid. That an Harpy is not a Centaur, is by this 
Way as certain Knowledge, and as much Truth, 
as that a Square is not a Circle. But of what Uſe 
is all this fine Knowledge of Mens own Imaginations, 
to a Man who inquires atter the Reality of Things ? 
It matters net what Mens fancies are, it is the Know- 
ledge of Things that is only to be prized : It is this 
alone gives a Value to onr Reaſonings, and Prefer- 
ence to one Man's Knowledge over another's, that 


it is of Things as they really are, and not of Dreams 
and Fancies. 


To which I anſwer, That if our Knowledge of 
cur Ideas thould terminate in them, and reach no 
tart1er, where there is ſomething farther intended, 
cur moſt ſerious Thoughts would be of little more 
Uſe than the Reweries of a crazy Brain; and the 
Truths built thereon of no more Weight than the 
Diſcourſes of a Man afſeep. But I hope, before I 
have done, to make it evident, that this Way of 
Certainty by the Knowledge of our own Ideas, goes 
a little farther than bare imagination: And that all 
the Ceriainty of general Truths a Man has, lies in 
nothing elſe but this Knowledge of our Ideas. 


"Tis evident that the Mind knows not things im- 
mediately, but by the Intervention of the Ideas it 
has of them. Our Knowledge therefore is real, 
only fo far as there is a Conformity between our 
Ideas, and the Reality of Things. But how ſhall 
we know when our Ideas agree with Things them- 
ſelves ? I anſwer, there are two Sorts of Ideas 


that we may be aſſured agree with Things: Theſe 
are, 


N, Simple Ideas; which fince the Mind can 
| by 
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Ta Means make to itſelf, mutt be the Effect of 
ings operating upon the Mind in a natural Way ; 
and producing therein thoſe Perceptions, which by 
the Will of our Maker, they are ordained and 
adapted to. Hence it follows, the ſimple Ideas are 
not Fictions of our Fancies, but the natural and re- 
gular Productions of Things without us, really 
operating upon us ; which carry with them all the 
Conformity our State requires, which is to repreſent 
Things under thoſe Appearances they are fitted to 
produce in us. Thus the Idea of Whiteneſs, as it 
is in the Mind, exactly anſwers that Power which 
is in any Body to produce it there. And this Con- 
formity between our le Ideas, and the Exiſtence 
of Things is ſufficient for real Knowledge. 


Secondly, All our complex Ideas, except thoſe of 
Subftances, being Archetypes of the Mind's own 
making, and not referred to the Exiſtence of Things 
as to their Originals, cannot want any Conformity 
neceſſary to real Knowledge. For that which is not 
deſigned to repreſent any Thing but itſelf, can never 
be capable of a wrong Repretentation : Here the 
Ideas themſelves are confidered as Archetypes, and 
Things no otherwiſe regarded, than as they are con 
formable to them. Thus the Mathematician cont- 
ders the Truth and Properties belonging to a Rec- 
angle or Circle, only as they are Ideas in his own 
Mind, which poſſibly he never found outwardly ex- 
iſting Mathematically, that is, preciſely true; yet 
his Knowledge is not only certain, but real ; becauſe 
real Things are no farther concerned nor intended 
to be meant by any ſuch Propoſitions, than as Things 
really agree to thoſe Archetypes in his Mind. It is 
true of the Idea of a Triangle, that its three Angles 
are equal to t v right Ones; it is true alſo of a Tri- 
angle where ever it exits; what is true cf thoſe 
Figures, that have barely an ideal Exiſtence in his 
Mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they come 
to have a real Exiſtence in Matter. 


Hence 
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Hence it follows, that moral Knowledge is as 
capable of real Certainty as Mathematicks. For Cer- 
tainty being nothing but the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement ot our Ideas, and Dunon- 
ftration nothing but the Perception of ſuch Agree- 
ment by the Intervention of other Ideas ; our moral 
Ideas as weil as Mathematical, being Archetypes them- 
ſelves, and fo adequate or complete Ideas, all the 
Agreement or Ditagreement we ſhall find in them, 
will produce real Knowledge as well as in Mathema- 
tical Figures. That which is requiſite to make our 
Knowledge certain, is the Clearneſs of our Ideas; 
and that wnich is required to make it real, is, that 
they anſwer their Lrchetypes. I prefume, upon Ex- 
amioation, it will be tourd to be general Propo- 
firions, and Nonors in which Exiſtc:ce is not at all 
concerned, All the Ditcourtes of the Mathematici- 
ans, about the ſquaring of a Circle, conick Sections, 
or any other Part of Marhemancks, concern not the 
Exiſtence of any of thoſe Figures; but their De- 
monſtrations, wiich depend on their Ideas, are the 
fame, whether there be any Square or Circle exiſting 
in the World, or no. In the ſame Manner, the Truth 
and Certainty of moral Diſcourſes abſtracted from the 

Lives of Men, and the Exiſtence of thoſe Virtues 
in the World, whereof they treat may be proved ; 
nor are Tulhy's Offices leſs true, becauſe there is not 
any one in the World that exactly practiſes his Rules, 
and lives up to the Pattern of that virtuous Man, 
which he has given us, and which no where exiſted, 
when he wrote, but in kis imagination. 


* 

But it will here be ſaid, That if moral Knowledge 
be placed in the Contemplation of our own moral 
Ideas ; and thoſe, as other Modes, be of our own 
making, what ſtrange Notions will there be of Fu/- 
tice and Temperance * What Confuſion of Virtues 
and Vices, if every Man may make what Ideas of 
them he pleaſes? I anſwer, No Confuſion nor Diſ- 
order in the Things themſelves, nor the A 

about 
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about them, no more than in Mathematicks, there 
would be a Change in the Properties of Figures and 
their Relations one to another, if a V+ ſheuld 
make a Triangle with fuur Corners, or + Trapezi- 
um with four right Angles ; that is, ir plain En- 
g/iſb, change the Names of the Figures, and call 
that by one Name, which commonly Mathematici- 
ans called by another. The Change of Name will 
indeed at firſt diſturb him, who knows not what 
Idea it ſtands for: But as ſoon as the Figure is 
drawn, the Conſequences and Demonſtration are 
plain and clear. Juſt the fame is it in moral Know- 
ledge : Let a Man have the Idea of taking from 
others, without their Conſent, what they are juſtly 
poſſeſſed of, ard call this Juſtice if he pleaſes ; he 
that takes the Name here, without the Idea put to 
it, will be miſtaken by joining another Idea of his 
own to that Name; but ſtrip the Idea of that Name 
or take it ſuch as it is in the 8 's Mind; and 
the ſame Thing will agree to it, as if you called it 
Imuſtice. Indeed, wrong Names, in moral Diſcourſes, 
occaſion uſually more Diſorder, becauſe they are 
not ſu eaſily rectified as ia Mathematicks, where the 
Figure, once drawn and ſeen, makes the Name uſe- 
leſs and of no Force. For what Need of a Sign, 
when the Thing ſignified is preſent and in View? 


One Thing we are totake Notice of, That where 
God, or any other Law-maker, has defined any 
moral Names, there they have made the Eſſenee of 
that Species to which that Name belongs: And there 
it is not ſafe to apply, or uſe them otherwiſe. But 
id other Cafes it is bare Impropriety of Speech, to 
apply them contrary to the common Uſage of the 
Country they are uſed in. 


Thirdly, But the complex Ideas which we refer to 
Archetypes without us, may differ from them, and 
ſo our Knowledge about them may come ſhort of 
being real : And ſuch are our Ideas of Subſtances. 
Theſe muſt be taken from ſomething, that does 3 
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iſt, or has exiſted, and not be made up of Ideas 
arbitrarily put together, without any real Pattern. 
Herein therefore is founded the Reality of our 
Knowledge of Subftances, that all our complex Ideas 

of them muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made 
up of ſuch ſimple ones, as have been diſcovered to 
cu-exit in Nature. But in our Ideas of cther mix- 
ed Modes, as of Sacrilige, or Perjury, &c. they are 
as real and true Ideas before, as after the Exiſtence 
of any ſuch mixed Mode. And our Ideas being 
thus true, tho' not perhaps very exact Copies, are 
the whole of our real Knowledge of Subttances. 
Whatever Ideas we have, the Agreement we find 
they have with others will be Kncowledze. If thoſe 
Ideas be abſtract, it will be general Knowledge: But 
to make it real concerning Subſtances, the [deas muſt 
be taken from the real Exiſtence of I hings Where- 
ever, therefore, we perceive the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of our Ideas, there is certain Knowledge : 
And where-ever we are ſure thoſe Ideas agree with 
the Reality of Things, there is certain, real Know- 
ledge. So neceffary 1s it to quit the common Notion 
of Specics and Effences, if we will truly lock into 
the — of Things, and examine them, by what 
our Faculties can diſcover in them as they exiſt, and 


not by groundleſs Fancies, that have been taken up 
about them. 


I have mentioned this here, becauſe I thnk we 
cannot be too cautious that Words and Species, in 
the ordinary Notions which we have been uſed to of 
them, impoſe not upon us. For I am apt to think, 
therein lies one great Obſtacle ro our clear and dit- 
tint Knowledge, eſpecially in Refererce to Sub- 
ſtances ; and from thence has roſe a great. Part of 
the Difficulties about Truth and Certainty. Would 
we accuſt om ourſelves to 1 our Contemplati- 
ons and Reaſonings from Words, we might, in a 


great Meaſure, remedy this Inconvenience within our 
own Thoughts. Bur yet it would ſtill diſturb us in 
our Diſcourſe with others, as long as we retained the 

| Opinion, 
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Opinion, that Species and their Eſſences were any 
Thing elſe but bur abſtract Ideas, (ſuch as they are) 
with Names annexed to them, to be the Signs of 
them. 


"= © GO - V. 


Of Truths in general. 


HAT is TzxuTHn, was an inquiry many 
Ages fince ; and it being that which all Man- 
kind either do, or pretend to ſearch after, it cannot 
but be worth our while carefully to examine wherein 
it conſiſts ; and ſo acquaint ourſelves with the na- 


ture of it, as to obſerve how the Mind diſtinguiſhes 
it from Falſehood. 


Truth, in the proper Import of the Word, ſig- 
nifies the joining or ſeparating of Signs, as the 
Things fignified by them, do agree or difagree one 
with another. The joining or ſeparating of Signs, 
is whit we call Propofitions ; ſo that Truth properly 
belongs only to Propoſitions ; whereof there are two 
Sorts, mental and verbal, as there are two Sorts of 
Signs commonly made Uſe of, wiz. Ideas and Words, 


Tis difficult to treat of mental Propoſitions with- 
out werbal : Becauſe in ſpeaking of mental, we muſt 
make Uſe of Words, and then they become verbal. 
Again, Men, commonly, in their Thoughts and Rea- 
ſonings, uſe Words inſtead of Ideas; eſpecially if 
the ſubje& of their Meditations contains in it com- 
plex Ideas. Which is a great Evidence of the Im- 
perfection and Uucertainty of our Ideas of that Kind, 
and may, if attentively made Uſe of, ſerve for a 
Mark to ſhow us, what are thoſe Things, we have 
clear and perſect eſtabliſhed Ideas of, and what not. 
If we have Occaſion to form mental Propoſit ions 
about white, black, Circle, &c. we can, and often 
do, frame in cur Minds the Ideas themſelves, with. 
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out reflecting on the Names. But when we would 
confider, or make Propoſitions about the more com- 
Plex Ideas, as of a Man, Vitriel, Fortitude, Glory, 
&c. we uſually put the Names for the Idas; be- 
cauſe the Ideas theſe Names ſtand for, being for the 
moſt Part confuſed, imperfect, and undetermined, 
we reflect on the Names themſelves, as being more 
clear, certain aud diſtinct, and readier to occur to 
our Thoughts than pure Ideas And ſo we make 
Uſe of theſe Words inſtead of the Ideas themſelves, 
even when we would meditate and reaſon within 
ourſelves, and make tacit mental Propofitions. In 
Subftances, as has been already noted, this is occa- 
fioned by the Imperfection of our Ideas; we making 
the Name ftand for the real Eſſence, of which we 
have no Idea at all. In Modes, it is occafioned by 
the great Number ef fimple Ideas, that go to the 
making them up. For many of them being cam- 
pounded, the Name occurs much eaſier than the 
complex Idea itfelf, which requires Time and At- 
tention to be recollected, and exactly repreſented to 
the Mind, even in thoſe Men who have formerly 
been at the Pains to do it; and is utterly impoſſible 
to be done by thoſe, who though they have ready 
in their Memory the greateſt Part of the common 
Words of their Language, yet perhaps, never trou- 
bled themſelves, in all their Lives, to conſider what 
| preciſe Ideas the moſt of them ftood for. Some 
| confuſed or obſcure Notions have ſerved their Turns; 
| and many who talk very much of Religion and Con- 
. ſcience, of Church and Faith, of Power and Right, 
of Obſtructions and Humours, Melancholy and 
y Choler, would, perhaps, have little left in their 
| Thoughts and Meditations, if one ſhould defire them 
to think only of the Things themſelves, and lay by 
thoſe Words, with which they fo often confound 
others, and not ſeldom themſelves alſo. 


We muſt then obſerve two Sorts of Propoſitions, 
that we are Capable of making. Firſt, Mental 
Propofittans. 
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Propoſitions, wherein the Ideas in our Underſtandings 
are without the Uſe of Werds put together, or ſa- 
parated by the Mind, perceiving or judging of their 
Agreement or Diſagreement. Secondly, verbal I- 
pofrtions, which are Words, the Signs of our Idcas 
put together, or ſeparated in Affirmative or Nega- 
tive Sentences. By which Way of affirming or de- 
nying, theſe Sizns made by Sounds, are, as it were, 
put together or ſeparated one from another. 80 
that Propaſition conſiſts in joining or ſeparating Signs : 
And Truth confitts in n or ſeparating 
theſe Signs according as the Things they ſtand for, 
agree or diſagree. So that it will be altogether as 
true a Propoſition, to fay all Centaurs are Animals, 
as that all Men are Animals ; and the Certainty of 
one, as great as the other. For in both the Propo- 
fitions, the Words are put together according to the 
Azreement of the Ideas in our Minds: And the 
Agreement of the Idea of Animal with that of Cen- 
taur, is as Clear and viſible to the Mind as the 
Agreement of the Idea of Animal with that of Man; 
and ſo theſe Propoſitions are equally true, equally 
certain. But of what Uſe is all ſuch Truth to us? 
W hat has been already faid, to diſtinguiſh real Truth 
from unaginary Knowledge, will be ſufficient to diſ- 
tinguiſh real Truth from chunerical. 


Truth as well as Knowledge may well come under 
the Diſtinction of verbal and real; That being only 
verbal Truth, wherein Terms are joined according 
to the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas they 
ſtand for, without regarding whether our Ideas are 
ſuch as really have, or are capable of having an 
Exiftence in Nature. But then it is they contain 
real Truth, when theſe Signs are joined, as our 
Ideas agree; and when our Ideas are ſuch as we 
know, are capable of having an Exiſtence in Na- 
ture; which in Subſlances we cannot know, but by 
knowing that ſuch have exiſted. Truth, is the 
marking down in Words the Agreement oi Ditagree- 
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ment of Ideas, as it is. Falſehood, is the marking 
down in Words the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas, otherwiſe than it is; and to far as theſe Ideas, 
thus marked by Sounds, agree to their Archetypes, fo 
far only is the Truth reel. The Knowledge of this 
Truth confifts in knowing what Ideas the Words 
ſtand for, and rhe Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas, according as it is 
marked by thoſe Words. 


Beides Truth taken in the ſtrict Senſe before- 
mentioned, there are other Sorts of Truths: As, 
Fir, Moral Truth, which is ſpeaking of Things ac- 
.ording to the Perſuaſion of our own Minds, though 
ae Propoſition we ſpeak of, agree not to the Reality 
of Things. Secondly, Metaphyſical Truth, which 
nothing but the real Exiſtence. of Things con- 
formable to the Ideas to which we have annexed 
their Names. 


Theſe Conſiderations of Truth either having been 
before taken Notice of, or not being much to our 
preſent Purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to have men- 
iloned them. 


E. VI. 
Of Univirfal Propoſctions, their Truth and Certainty. 


HOUGH the examining and judging of Ideas 

by themſelves, their Names being quite laid 

„ide. be the beſt and furcit way to clear and dil- 
ritt Knowledge; yet through the prevailing Cuſtom 
ot uſing Saunds for Ideas, as it is even when Men 
think and reaſen within their own Breaſts, makes 
tie Cor ſideration of Words and Propoſitions ſo neceſ- 
Gary a Part of the Treatiſe of Knowledge, that it is 
very hard to ſpeak intelligibly of the one, without 
explaining the other. And fince general Truths, 
waich with Reaſon are molt fought 1 — can never 
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be well made known, and are ſeldom apprehended, 
but as conceived and expreſſed by Words; it is not 
out of our Way, in the examination of our own 
Knowledge, to inquire into the Truth and Certainty 
of uni wer ſal Propoſitions. But it muſt be obſerved, 
that Certainty is twofold, Certainty of Truth, and 
Certainty of Knowledge. 

Certainty of Trath is, when Words are fo put to- 
gether in Propoſitions, as exactly to expreſs the 
Agreement or Diſagreement cf the Ideas they ſtand 
ſor, as really it is. Certainty of Krowledge, is to 
perceive the Agreement or Difagreement of Ideas 
a9 ex preſſed in any Propofetion. This we vſually 
call dusuing, or being certain of the Truth of auy 


Now hecauſe we cannot be certain of the Truth 
of any general Propofitian, unleſs we know the pre- 
ciſe Bounds and Extent of the Specres, its Terms 
ſtand for ; it is neceſſary we ſhould know the Eſ- 
fence of each Species, which is that which confi- 
tutes and bounds it. This in all fmple Ideas and 
Modes is not hard to do; for in theſe the real and 
nominal Eſſence being the fame, there can be no 
doubt how far the Species extends, or what Things 
are comprehended under each Term: Which it is 
evident are all that have an exact Conformity with 
the Idea it ſtands for, and no other. But in s- 
flances wherein a real Ffſence, diftict from the 
nominal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, and bound the 
Species, the Extent of the general Word is very un- 
certain; becauſe not knowing this rea! Eſſence, we 


cannot know what is, or is not of that Species, and 


conſequently what may, or may not with Certainiy 
be affirmed of it. For Man, or Gold, taken in 
this Senſe, and uſed for Species of Things, conſti- 
tuted by real Effences, different from the complex 
Idea in the Mind of the Speaker, ſtand for we know 
not what, and the Extent of theſe Species, with 
ſuch Boundaries, are fo unknown and undetermin- 
ed, that it is impoſſible _ any Certainty, ro * 

2 that 
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that all Men are rational, or that all Gold is yellow, 
Bat where the nominal Effence is kept to, as the 
Boundary cf each Species, and Men extend the Ap- 
plication of any general Term no farther than to the 
particular Things, in which the complex Idea it 
ſtands for is to be found, there they are in no Dan- 
ger to miſtake the Bounds of each ies, nor can 
de in Doubt, on this Account, whether any Propo- 
ſitiors be true, or no. I have choſen to explain 
this Uncertainty of Propoſitions in this ſcholaſtick 
way, and have made Uſe of the Terms of Eſſences 
and Species, on Purpoſe to ſhow the Abſurdity and 
Inconvenierce there is to think of them, as of any 
other Sort of Realities, than barely abſtract Ideas 
with Names to them. 


Hence we may ſee that the Names of Subſtances, 
when made to ſtand for Species, ſuppoſed to be con- 
ſtituted by real Efences, which we know not, are 
not capable cf conveying Certainty to the Under- 
ftanding. Of the Truth of general Propoſitions made 
up of ſuch Terms, we cannot be ſure. For how 
can we be ſure, that this or that Quality is in Gold, 
for Inſtance, - when we know not what is, or is not 
Coll; that is, what has, or has not the real Eſſence 
of Gold, whereof we have no Idea at all. On the 
other Side, the Names of Subſtances when made 
Uſe of for the complex Ideas Men have in their 
Minds, tho' they carry a clear and determinate Sig- 
nification with them, yet will not ſerve us to make 
any univerfal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth we can 
be certain: Becauſe the fmple Ideas, out of which 
the complex are combined, carry not with them any 
diſcoverable Connection or Repugnancy, but with 
a very few other Ideas. For Inſtance, All Gold is 
fixed, is a Propefition we cannot be certain of, hcw 
univerſally ſcever it he believed: For if we take 
the Term Gold to ſtand tor a real Eſſence, it is evi- 
dent we know rot what particular Subſtances are of 
that Series, and fo cannot, with Certainty affirm, 

| any 
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any Thing univerſzlly of Gold. But if we make the 
Term Gold ttand for a Species, determined by its 
nominal Efſence, be its complex Idea what it will; for 
Inſtance, a Body yeliow, fuftble, malleable and very 
beaty ; no Quality can with Certainty be affirmed 
or deried univerſally of it, but what has a diſcover- 
able Connexion, or Inconſiſtency with that nomina/ 
Vence: Fixedneſs, for Inſtance, having no neceſſa- 
ry Connexion that we can diſcover with any fmple 
[ilea that make the complex one, or with the whole 
Combination together; it is impoſſible that we thould 


certainly know the Truth of this Propofition, 41! 
Col is fixed. 


But is not this an univerſal certain Propoſition, 
All Cold is malleable ? | antwer, it is fo, it Mallea- 
bleneſs be a Part of the complex Idea, the Word 
Gold ſtands tor: But then there is nothing afirmed 
oft God, but that, that Sound ſtands for an Iyea in 
which Malleableneſs is contained Ard ſuch à Sort 
of 'T ruth and Cerrainty it is, to fay a Centaur is four- 
footed. But if /iulleableneſs makes not a Part of the 
ipecifick Effence tne Name Gold ſtands for, it is plain, 
all Gold is mullialle, is not à certain Propoſitiun 
Becauſe, let the complex Idea of Gold, be made 
vp of which ſoe ver of its other Qualities you pleale, 
Malleableneſs will not appear to depend on that 
complex Idea, nor follow from any finple one con- 
tained in it. I imagine amongſt all the ſecondaiy 
Qualities of Subſtances, and the Powers relating tv 
them, there cannot any two be named, whoſe ne- 
ceſſary Co- exiſtence, or Repugnance to co-exiſt, can 


be certainly known, unlels in thoſe of the fame | 


Senſe, which neceſſarily exclude one another. Thus 
by the Colour we cannot certainly know what Sme!!, 
Taſte, & c. any Body is of. Tis no Wonder then 
that Certainty is to be found but in a very few ge- 
neral Propofitions concerning Subſtances: Our Know- 
ledge of the Qualiiies and Properties goes very ſel- 
dom farther than our Senſes reach, or inform us. 
Irquiſitive and obſerving Ven way, by Strength of 

- a 3 Judgment, 
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Judgment, penetrate farther ; and on Probabilities, 
taken from wary Obſervations, and Hints well laid 
together, often gueſs right at what Experience has 
not yet diſcovered to them: But this is but gueſing 
ſtill ; it amounts only to Opinion ; and has not that 
Certainty which is requifite to Knowledge, which 
muſt continue, unleſs we had ſuch Ideas of Subſtances, 
as to know what real Conſtitutions produce thoſe 
ſenſible Qualities we find in them, and how thoſe 
Qualities neceffarily flowed from them. 


To conclude : General Propoſitions of what kind 
ſcever, are then only capable of Certainty, when 
the Terms uſed in them, ſtand for ſuch Ideas whoſe 
Agreement or Difagreement, as there expreſſed, is 
capable to be diſcovered 2. us. And we are then 
certain of their Truth or Falſeheod, when we per- 
ceive the Ideas they ftand for, to agree or not agree, 
according as they are affirmed or denied one of ano- 
ther ; whence we may take Notice, that general 
Certainty is never to be found but in our Idea: 
Whenever we goto ſeek it elſewhere, in Experiment, 
or Obſervations without us, our Knowledge goes 
not beyond Particulars. It is the Contemplation of 
our own abſtract Ideas, that alone is able to afford 
us general Knowledge. 


—_— 


C0 4a 1 
Of Maxims. 


HERE are a Sort of Propofitions, which un- 
der the Names of Maxims and Axioms, have 
paſſed for Principles of Science : And becauſe the 
are ſelf-evident, have been ſuppoſed zanate. It 
may be worth While to inquire into the Reaſon of 
their Evidence, and examine how far they influence 
cur other Knowledge, 


Know 


being but the Perception of the Agree- 


ment er Ditagreement of Ideas, where that Agree- 
ment 
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ment or Diſagreement is perceived immediately, 
without the Intervention or Help of any other Ideas, 
there our Knowledge is ſelf-evident : Tais will ap- 
pear to be foto any one, who will but conſider an 
of thoſe Propofitions, which, without any Proof. 
he aſſents to at firſt Sight; for in all of them he 
will find, that the Reaſon of his Aﬀent, is from 
that Agreement or Diſagreement, which the Mind, 
by an immediate comparing them, finds in thoſe 
Ideas anſwering the Affirmation or Negation in the 
Propoſition. This Self-Evidence is viſible not only 
in Maxims, but in an infinite Number of other Pro- 
poſitions For, 


In reſpect of Identity and Diverfity, we may have 
as many Self- evident Propoſitions as we have diſtinct 
Ideas. "Tis the firſt Ad of the Mind, to know 
every one of its Ideas by itſelf, and diſtionguith it 
from others. Every one finds in himſelf, that he 
knows the Ideas be has; that he knows alſo when 
any one is in his Underſtanding, and what it is; and 
that when more than one are there, he knows them 
diſtinctly and unconfuſedly, one from another; fo 
that all Affirmations, or Negations, concerning them 
are made without any Poſſibility of Doubt or Un- 
certainty ; and muſt neceſſarily be affented to as 
ſoon as underſtood ; that is, as ſoon as we have in 
our Minds the Ideas clear and diftint, which the 
Terms in the Propofition ſtand fox. Thus a Circle 
is Circle, Blue is not Red, are as ſelf-evident Pro- 

fitions, as thoſe general ones, what is, is ; and 
tis impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not tobe. 
Nor can the Conſideration of theſe Axioms add any 
Thing to the Evidence, or Certainty of our Know- 
ledge of them. 


As to the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas 
of Co-exiftence, the Mind has an immediate Percep- 
tion of this, but in very few of them; and there- 
fore, in this Sort we have very little intuitive Know- 
ledge ; tho in ſome few Propoſitions we have. Two 
Bobo camnee be is the fame Fee, 1 think is 2 

7 nt 
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evident Propoſition. The Idea of filling a Place 


equal to the Contents of its Superficies being annex- 
ed to our Idea of Body. 


As to the Relations of Modes, Mathemaricians 
have framed many Axioms concerning that one Re- 
lation of Equality ; as Equals taken Fre Equals, the 
Remainder will be equal, &c. which however receiv- 
ed for Axioms, yet I think have not a clearer Self- 
evidence than theſe, that one and one are equal to e 
That if from the five Fingers of one Hand you take 
two, and from the five Fingers of the other Hand 
two, the remaining Numbers will be equal. Theſe 
and a thouſand other ſuch Propoſitions may be found 
in Numbers, which carry with them an equal, if not 
greater Clearneſs than thoſe Mathematical Axioms. 


As to real Exiſtence, fince that has no Connexi- 
on with any other of our Ideas, but that of ourſelves 
and of a foft Being ; we have not fo much as a De- 
monſtrative, much leſs a Self-evident Knowledge, 
concerning the real Exiftence of other Beings. 


In the next Place, let us conſider what Influence 
theſe Maxims have upon the other Paris of our 
Knowled The Rules eftabliſhed in the Schools, 
T bat all Reafonings are ex precognitis & preconce/- 
fs, ſeem to lay the Foundation of all other Know- 
ledge in theſe Maxims, and to ſuppoſe them to be 
precognita ; whereby | think are meant two Things: 
Firft, that theſe Axioms are thoſe Truths that are 
firſt known to the Mind : Secondly, that upon them 
the other Parts of our Knowledge depend. 


Firft, That theſe Axioms are not the Truths firſt 
known to the Mind, is evident from Experience : 
For who knows not, that a Child perceives that a 
Stranger is mot its Mother, long before he knows, that 
it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not tobe ? 
And how many Truths are there about Numbers, 
whichthe Mind is perfectly acquamred with, and fully 
convinced of, before it ever thought on 112 
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Maxims ? Of this the Reaſon is plain ; for that 
which makes the Mind aſſent to ſuch Pr ions, 
being nothing but the Perception it has of the A- 
gree ment or Diſagreement of its Ideas, according as 
it finds them affirmed or denied in Words one of 
another; and every Idea being known to be what 
it is ; and every two diſtinct Idea, not to be the ſame, 
it muſt neceſſarily follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident 
Truths muſt be firſt known, which conſiſt of Ideas, 
that are firſt in the Mind ; and the [eas firſt in the 
Mind, it is evident, are thoſe of particular Things; 
from whence, by flow Degrees, the Underſtanding 
proceeds to ſome few general ones, which _ 
taken from the ordi and familiar Objects 

Senſe, are ſettled in the Mind, with general Names 
to them, Thus particular Idas are firſt received 
and diftinguiſhed, and ſo Knowledge got about them; 
and next to them, the leſs general or ſpecifick, which 


are next to particular ones. 


For abfira# Ideas are rot ſo obvious or eaſy to 
Chilren, or the yet nnexerciſed Mind as particular 
ones. If they ſeem fo to grown Men, tis only be- 
cauſe, by conſtant and familiar Uſe they are made fo, 
It is true, the Mind, in this imperfe& State, has 
need of ſuch Ideas, and makes all the Hafte to 
them it can, for the Conveniency of Communica- 
tion and Enlargement of Knowledge ; to both 
which it is, naturally, very much inclined, But yet 
one has reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch Ideas are Marks of 
our ImperfeQion ; at leaſt this is enough to ſhow, 
that the moſt abſtract and general Ideas are not thoſe 
that the Mind is frſt and moſt eafily acquainted 


with, nor ſuch as its earlieſt Knowledge is conver- 
fant abour. 


Secondly, From what has been faid, it plainly 
follows, that theſe magnified Maxims are not the 
Principles and Foundations of all our other Know- 
ledge : For if there be a great many other Truths as 
ſeli-evident as they, and a great many that we know 
before them, it is impoſſible that they ſhould be the 

Principles, 
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Principles, from which we deduce all other Truths. 
Thus, that one and two are equal to three, is as evi- 
dent, and eaſier known than that the whole is equal 
to all its parts. Nor after the Knowledge of this 
Maxim, do we know that one and tu are equal to 
thre», beiter, or more certainly than we did before. 
For if there be any Odds in theſe [ileas, the Ideas 
of whole and Parts are more obſcure, or, at leaſt, 
more difficult to be ſettled in the Mind, than thoſe 
of one, u and three. And indeed, I think, I 
may aſk theſe Men, who will needs have all Know- 
ledge beſides thoſe general Principles themſelves, to 
depend on general innate, and ſelf- evident Princi- 
ples, what Principle is requiſite to prove, that ene and 
ene are d, that io and /ws are four, that three times 
two are fix Which being known without any Proof, 
do evince, that either all Knowledge des not depend 
on certain frecagnita, or Maxims, called 
Principles, cr elſe ſuch as theſe, (that ane and one 
are two, that two aud twoare four, &c.) and a great 
Part of Numeration will be to. To which it we 
add all the ſelf-evident Propcfitions that may be 
made about all our diſtin& Idas; Principles will be 
almoft infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which Men ar- 
rive to the Knowledge of, at different Ages ; anda 
great many of thoſe innate Principles, they never 
come to know all their Lives. But whether they 
come in view earlier or later, they are all known by 
their native Evidence, and receive no Light, nor 
are capable of any Proof, one from another ; much 
leſs the more particular from the more general ; or 
the more ſimple from the more compounded : The 
more ſimple and leſs abſtract, being the moſt famili- 
ar, and eaſier and earlier apprehended, 


Theſe general Maxims then, are only of Uſe in 
Diſputes, to ſtop the Mouths of ＋ ; but 
not of much Uſe to the Diſcovery of unknown 
Truths ; or to help the Mind forwards in its Search 
after Knowledge. Several general Maxims are no 
more than bare verbal Propoſitions ; and wand. ws 

nothing 


's 
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nothing but the Reſpect and Import of Names, one 
to another; as, The Whole is equal. to all its Parts : 
What real Truth does it teach us more, than what 
the Signification of the Word Tatum, or Whole, does 
of itſelf import? 


They are not of Uſe to help Men forward in the 
Advancement of Sciences, or new Diſcoveries of 
yet unknown Truths. Mr. Newton, in his never e- 
nough to be admired Book, has demonſtrated ſeve- 
ral Propoſitions, which are ſo many new Truths, be- 
fore unknown to the World, and are farther Ad- 
vances in Mathematical Knowledge : Bur for the 
Diſcovery of theſe, it was not the general Maxims, 
what is, is ; or, the whole is bigger than a Part, or 
the like, that helped him. Theſe were not the 
Clues that led him into the Diſcovery of the Truth 
and Certainty of thoſe Propoſitions. Nor was it by 
them that he got the Knowledge of thoſe Demon- 
ſtrations; but by finding out intermediate Ideas, 
that ſhowed the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
Ideas, as expreſſed in the Propoſitions he demon- 
ſtrated. This is the great Exerciſe and Improve- 
ment of human Underſtanding in the enlarging 
of Knowledge, and advancing the Sciences; where- 
in they are far enough from receiving any Help 
from the Contemplation of theſe, cr the like mag- 
nified Maxims. 


But yet, Mathematicians do not without Reaſon 
place this, and ſome other Axioms, amongſt ther 
Maxims ; that their Scholars having, in the Entrance 

erfectly acquainted their Thoughts with theſe 
— ions, made in ſuch general Terms, may have 
them ready to apply to all particular Caſes: Not 
that if they be equally weighed, they are more clear 
and evident, than the particular Inſtances they 
are brought to confirm; but that being more fami- 
liar to the Mind, the very naming them is enough 
to ſatisſy the Underſtanding. But this, I fay, is 
more from our Cuſtom of uſing them, than the dif- 
ferent Evidence of the Things, AY 
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So that, if rightly conſidered, I think we may 
fay, that where our deas are clear and diſtin, there 
is little, or no Uſe at all of theſe Maxims, to prove 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of them. 
He that cannot diſcern the Truth, or F alſehood of 
ſuch Propofitions, without the Help of theſe and 
the like Maxims, will not be helped by theſe Max- 
ims to do it. He that needs any Proof to make him 
certain, and give his Aﬀent to this Propofition, that 
two are equal to two, or that white is not black, will 
alſo have need of a Proof to make him admit that, 
what is, is : or, that it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing 
to be, and not to be. 


And as theſe Maxims are of little Uſe, where we 
have clear and diſtin Ideas; ſo they are of dan- 
gerous Uſe where our Ideas are confuſed ; and 
where we uſe Words that are not annexed to clear 
and diſtin Ideas, but to ſuch as are of a looſe and 
wandering Signification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, 
and ſometimes for another Idea; from which follows 
Miſtake and Errour, which theſe Maxims (brought 
as Proofs to eſtabliſh Propoſitions wherein the Terms 
ſtand for confuſed and uncertain Ideas) do, by their 
Authority, confirm and river. 


. 


6 
Of trifling Propoſitions. 


THER the Maxims treated of in the fore- 
going Chapter, be of that Uſe to real Know- 
ledge as is generally ſuppoſed, I leave to be con- 
fidered. This, I think, may confidently be affirm- 
ed, that there are univerfal Propoſitions, which 
though they be certainly true, yet they add no Light 
to our Underftandings, bring no Increaſe to our 
Knowledge: Such are, 


Fit, All purely identical Propoſitions. Theſe, 
at firſt Sight, appear to contain no Inſtruction in 


them 
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them: For when we affirm the fame Term of u- 
ſelf, it ſhows us nothing but what we muſt certainly 
know before, whether ſuch a Propoſition be either 
made by, or propoſed to us. 


Secondlly, Another Sort of trifling Propoſitions is, 
when a Part of the complex Idea is predicated of the 
Name of the whole ; a Part of the Definition, of the 
Word defined, as, Lead is a Metal, Man an Animal. 
Theſe carry no In ation at all, to thoſe who 
know the complex , the Names Lead and Man 
ſtand for : Indeed to a Man that knows the Siznifh- 
cation of the Word Metal, and not of the Word 
Lead, it is a ſhorter Way to explain the Siznification 
of the Word Lead, by ſaying it is a Metal, which at 
once expreſſes ſeveral of its fimple Ideas, than to 
enumerate them one by one, telling kim it is a Bo- 


dy very heavy, fuſible, and malleable. 


Alike trifling it is, to predicate any other Part of 
the Definition of the Term defined, or to affirm 
any one of the ſimple Ideas of a complex one, by 
the Name of the Whole complex Idea : As all Gold 
is fuſeble ; for Fuſibility being one of the ſimple Ideas 
that goes to the making up the complex one, the 
Sound Gold flands for; what can it be but playing 
with Sounds, to affirm that of the Name Col, which 
is comprehended in its received Signitication ? It 
would be thought little better than ridiculous, to 
athrm gravely, as a Truth of Moment, that Gold is 
yellow ; and I fee not how it is any Jot mere mate- 
rial to ſay, it is fuſible, unleſs that Quality be left 
out of the complex Idea, of which the fuund Gold 
is the Mark in ordinary Speech, What Iuſtruction 
can it carry, to tell one, that winch he is ſuppoſed 
to know before? Fer I am fuppcſed to know the 
Signification of the Word, another uſes to me, cr 
elſe he muſt explain it. | 


The general Propoſitions that are made about 
Subſtances, if they re certain, are for the molt 
Part but triffing ; and if they are inſtructive, are 

N uncertai?, 


| 
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uncertain, and ſuch as we can have no Knowledge 
of their real 'Fruth, how much foever conſtant Ob- 
ſervation and Analogy may 2iift our Judgments in 
greftng. Hence it comes to pats, that one may of, 
ten meet with very clear and coherent Diſcourtes, 
that yet amount to nothing. For Names of ſubſtan- 
tial Beings, as well as others, having fetrled Signifi- 
cations affixed to them, may with great Truth be 
joined negatively and affirmatively in Propoſitions, 
as their Definitions make them fit to be fo joined, 
and Propotitions conſiſting of ſuch Terms, may, with 
the fame Clear eſs, be deduced one from another, as 
thoſe that convey the moſt real Truths ; and ail this, 
without any Knowledge of the Nature or Reality of 
Things exiſting without us. Thus he that has learn- 
ed the following Words, with their ordinary Accep- 
tations annexed to them, wiz. Subſtance, Man, Ani- 
mal, Form, Saul, Vegetative, Ser itte, Rational, may 
make teveral undoubted Propyliiicns about the Soul, 
withcut any Knowledge at ail of wiat tue Soul real- 
ly is. And of this Sort a Man may find an infinite 
Number of Propoſtiions, Reaſonings and Cenciu- 
fions in Books cf IMetaphyfecks, Schaal- Divinity, and 
fume Part of Natural Philojofly ; and after ail, kacw 
as little of Co, S5irits, or Baalies, as he did before 
he ſet Gur. 


Third'y, The wil Sort of trifiing is to uſe Words 
laorfely and uncertuinl;, Which fats us yet farther 
from the Certaiaty of Knowledge we hope ro attain 
to by them, or find in them. That which occafions 
this, is, That Men may find it convenient to ſlielter 
their Ignorance or Obftiucy, under the Obſcnrity 
and Perplexedneſs of their Herms; ro which, per- 
bps, Inadvertency aud il! Cuttow do, in waty Mien, 
much contribute. 


To conclude, barcly verlal Propofitions may be 
known by theſe following Marks. 


Firft, All Propoſitions, wherein two abſtret 
Terms are afticmed one of another, are barcly abou; 
tho 


)C 
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the Signification of Sounds. For fince no abſtrad 
Idea can be the ſame with any other, but itſelf ; 
when its abſttact Name is affirmed of any other Term, 
it can ſigniſy no more than this, that it may, or ought 
to be called by that Name; or that theſe two Names 
ſignify the fame Idea. Thus ſhould any one fay, 
that Par fimony is Frugality, that Gratitude is Fuſtice ; 
that this or that Action is or is not Temperance ; how - 
ever ſpecious theſe and the like Propoſitions may at 
firſt Sight ſeem, yet when we come to preſs them, 
and examine nicely what they contain, we ſhall find 
that it all amounts to nothing, but the Signification 
of thoſe Terms. 


Second'y, All Prepylt ions, wherein a Part of the 
complex Idea, which ary Term fands for, is affirm- 
ed of that term, are oy wertal: v. g. to fay, 
that Gold is a Metal, or heaty. "Ard thus all Pro- 
poſitions wherein mere comprenerfive Terms called 
Genera, are affirmed ct ſubordinate, or lefs com- 
prehenfive, called Species or Individuals, are barely 
werbal, When by theſe two Rules we examine the 
Propofitions that make up the Diſcourſes we ordina- 
rily meet with, both in and cut of bouks ; we thall 
perhaps find, that a greater Pt of them, than 1s 
utually ſuſpected, are merely about the Significatica 
of Words, and contain nothing in them, but the 
Uſe and Application cf theſe Signs. 


This; I think, I may lay down for an infallible 
Rule, that where-ever the distinct Idea any Werd 
ſtands for, is rot known and con ſidered, and ſome- 
thing not contained in the Idea, is not affirmed, or 
denied of it, there our T hcughts flick wholly in 
Sounds, and are able to attain no real Truth or 
Falſehood. This, perhaps, if well heeded, might 
ſave us a great deal of uſeleſs Amuſement and Diſ- 

ute ; and very much ſhorten our Trouble and 


andering in the Scarch of real and true Know- 
ledge. | 
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Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 


Itherto we have only conſidered the Eſſences of 
Things, which —— ab ſtract Ideas, and 
thereby removed in our ughts from particular 
Exiſtence, (that being the proper Operation of the 
Mind, in Abſtraction, to conſider an Idea under no 
other Exiſtence, but what it has in the Underſtand- 
ing) give us no Knowledge of real Exiſtence at all. 
We proceed now to inquire concerning our N- 
＋ of the Exiftence of Things, and how we came 
it. 


I fay then, tFat we have the Knowledge of our 
own Exiflence, by Intuition; of the Exiſtence of God, 
by Demonſtration ; and of ather Things, by Senſation. 
As for our own Exiftence, we perceive it fo plainly, 
that it neither needs, nor is capable of any Proof. 
I think ; I reaſon ; I feel Pleaſure and Pain Can 
any of theſe be mere evident to me than my own 
Exiftence ? If I doubt of all other Things, that ve- 
ry Doubt makes me perceive my own Exiftence, and 
will not ſuffer me to doubt of that. If I knowl 
doubt, I have as certain a Perception of the Thing 
doubting, as of that Thought which I call Doubr. 
Experience then convinces us that we have an intui- 
tive Knowledge of aur own Exiſtence ; and an internal 
infallible Perception that we are. In every Act of 
Senſation, Reaſoning, or Thinking, we are conſci- 
ous to ourſelves of our Being, and in this Matter come 
not ſhort of the higheſt Degree of Certainty. 


8 
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E 
Of our Knowledge of the Fæxiſtence of a God. 


HOUCH CC has given us no innate Ideas of 
himfelt ; though te has ſtamped no original 
Characters cn our Minds, wherein we may read his 
Being; yet having furniched us with thoſe Faculties 
our Minds are endowed with, he hath not t hin- 


felf without a Witne/s, ſince we have Senſe, Percep- 


tion, and Reaſon, and cannot want a clear Proof 
of lim, as long as we carry ourſelves about us: Nor 
can we juttly copia of our T2norance ia this great 
Pomt, ünge he has fo plentiiully provided us with 
Mears to Giicover, and know hm, fo tar as is ne- 
ceſſary to the E of our Bling, and the great Con- 
cernment of out Happineis. But though this be 
the matt obvious ruin that Reaſon ditcovers, ar d 
though its Eviderce be, it | niiftake not, equal to 
Rlathematical Certonty; yet t requires Thought 
and Arterton: And the Mind muſt apply miclt 10 
a regular Decuction of it, from tome Part of our 
intuitive Knowledge, or elſe we ſhall be as ignorant 
of this, as of other Propoſitions which are, in them- 
ſelves, capable of clear Demorſtration. To ſhow 
theretore, that we are capable of knowing, that is, 
being certain, that there is a Cod, and how we miy 
come by this Certainty, I thick we need go no ſar- 
ther than curſelyes, and that untoubted Knowledge 
we have of our own Exiftence. 


I think it is heyond Que ftion, that Man bas 4 
clear Perception of his oxen Being + He knows ccr- 
tainly that he exiſts, and that he is ſomething. ln 
the next Piace, Mar knows by an intuitive Certain- 
ty. that bare Nothing can no more produce any real 
Being, than it can be equal ta tus right Angles. it 
theietore we know there is fome real Being. it is au 
evident Demonſtration, that ram Eternity there has 
been Something ; fince Wliat was got tram Eternity, 
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had a Beginning ; and what had a Beginning muſt 
be produced by ſomething elſe. Next it is evident, 
that what has its Being from another, muſt alſo have 
all that which is in, and belongs to its Being, from ano- 
ther too: All the Powers it has, muſt be owing to, 
and received from the ſame Source. This eternal 
Source then of all Being, muſt be alſo the Source and 
Original of all Power ; and fo this Eternal Being muſt 
be alſo the moſt powerful. 


Again, Man finds in himſelf Perception and Know- 
kdge: We are certain then, that there is not only 
ſome Being, but ſome knowing, intelligent Being 
in the World. There was a Time then, when there 
was no knowing Being, and when Knowledge be- 

n to be; or elſe there has been a knowing Being 

m Eternity. If it be faid, there was a Time 
when that eternal Being had no Knowledge : I re- 
Ply. that then it is impoſſible there ſhould ever have 

n any Knowledge: It being as impoſſible that 
Things wholly void of Knowledge, and operating 
blindly, and without any Perception, ſhould produce 
a knowing Being, as it is, that a Triangle ſhould make 
itſelf three Angles, bigger than two right ones. 


Thus from the Confideration of ourſelves, and 
what we infallibly find in our own Conftitutions, 
our Reaſon leads us to the Knowledge of this Cer- 
tain and evident Truth, that there is an eternal, moſt 
powerful, and knowing Being, which, whether any 
one will pleaſe to call Gop, it matters not. The 
Thing is evident, and from this Idea, duly confider- 
ed, will eafily be deduced all thoſe other Attributes 
we ought to aſcribe to this eternal Being. 


From what has been faid, it is plain to me we 
have a more certain Knowledge of the Exiſtence of 
a Cod, than of any Thing our Senſes have not im- 
mediately diſcovered to us. Nay, I preſume I may 
fay, that we may more certainly know that there is 
a Cad, than that there is any Thing elſe without us. 
ben I fay, we know, I mean, there is ſuch 2 
"lnawkedze withio our Reach, which we cannot 


miſs, 
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miſs, if we will but our Minds to that, as we 
do to ſeveral other Inquiries. For the invifible 
Things of God are clearly ſeen from the Creation of the 
Werld, being underſtood by the Things that are made, 
even his eternal Power and God-head. 


It being then unavoidable for all rational Crea- 
tures to conclude, that Somerhi 2 from 
Eternity ; let us next ſee what Kind of Thing that 
muſt be. There are but two Sorts of Beings in the 
World, that Man knows or conceives : Fir, Such 
as are purely material, without Senſe or Perception, 
as the Clippings of our Beards, and Parings of our 
Nails. Secondly, Senfible perceiving Beings ; ſuch 
as we find ourſelves to be. Theſe two Sorts we 
ſhall hereafter call cogitative and incogitative Beings: 
W hich to our preſent Purpoſe are better than mate- 
rial and immaterial. 


If then there muſt be ſomething eternal, it is very 


obvious to Reaſon, that it muſt neceſſarily be a co- 
gitative Being; becauſe it is as impoſſible to con- 
ceive that ever bare inc:gitative Matter ſhould p. a- 
duce a thinking intelligent Being, as that Nothing 
ſhould of nfelt produce Matter. Let us ſuppoſe 
any Parccl of Matter eternal, we ſhall find it, in it- 
ſelf, unable to produce any Thing. Let us ſuppoſe 
its Parts firmly at reſt together : If there were no 
other Being in the World, muſt it not eternally re- 
main fo, a dead inactive Lump? Is it poſſible to 
conceive it can add Motion to itſelf, or produce any 
Thing? Matter then, by its own Strength, cannot 

uce in itſelf, ſo much as Motion. The Motion 
it has muſt alſo be from Eternity, or elſe added to 
Matter by ſome other Being, more powerful than 
Matter : Matter, as is evident, having not Power 
to produce Motion in itfelf. But let us ſuppoſe Mo- 
tion eternal too, yet Matter, incagitative Matter 
and Motion could never produce : Know- 
kagge will ſtill be as far beyond the Power of Motion 


and Matter to produce, as Matter is beyond the 


Power of Nothing to produce. And I appeal to 
every 


: 
1 
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every one's own Thoughts, whether he cannot as 
eaſily conceive Matter produced by Nothing, as 
Thought to be produced by pure Matter, when be- 
fore there was no ſuch Thing as Theught, or an 
intelligent Being exiſting. Divide Matter into as 
minute Parts, as you will. vary the Figure and 
Motion of it, as much as you pleaſe, it will operate 
no otherwiſe upon other Bodies of proportionable 
Bulk, than it did before this Diviſion. The minuteſt 
Particles of Matter, knock, impel, and reſiſt one 
another, juſt as the greater do, and that is all they 
can do, fo that if we will ſuppoſe Nothing eternal, 
Matter can never begin to be. If we ſuppoſe bare 
Matter without Motion, eternal Motion can never be- 
gin to he. It we ſuppoſe only Matter and Motion 
eternal, Thought can newer begin to be: For it is un- 
poſſible to conceive, that Matter, either with or 
without Motion, could have originally in and from 
nielf, Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, as is 
evident from hence, that then Senſe, Perception 
and Knowledge, muſt be a Property eternally infe- 
parable from Matter and every Particle of it. Since 
therefore whatſoever is the firſt eternal Being, muſt 
neceſſarily be cogitative ; and whaiſoever is firft of 
all Things, mutt neceſſarily contain in it, and ac- 
tually have, at leaſt, all the PerfeQions that can 

ever after exiſt, it neceſſarily follows, that the fr ff 
eternal Being cannot be Matter. 


If therefore it be evident, that ſomething neceſſa- 
rily muſt exift from Eternity, it is alſo evident that, 
that ſomething muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative Being. 
For it is as impoſhbie that incogitative Matter thould 
produce a cogitative Reing, as that Nothing, or the 
the Negation of all Being, ſhould produce a poſi- 

tive Being or Matter. 


This Difcovery of the neceſſary Exiſtence of an 
eternal Mind, does ſufficiently lead us into the 
Knowledge of Cod. For it will hence fellow, that 
all other knowing Beings, that have a Beginning, 
mult depend on him, ard have no other Ways of 

Knowledge 
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Knowledge or Extent of Power, than what he gives 
them: And therefore if he made thoſe, he made 
alſo the lefs excellent Pieces of this Univerſe, all 
inanimate Bodies, whereby his Omniſcience, Power, 
and Providence will be eſtabliſhed, and from thence 
all his other Attributes neceſſarily follow. 


C 8. A FF. 


Of our Knoruledge of the Exiſtence of other Things. 


E as E Knowledge of our own Being we have 
by Intuition: The Exiſtence of a Cad, Rea- 
fon clearly makes known to us, as has been ſhown : 
The Knowledge of the Exiſſence of any other Thing, 
we can have culy by Senfation ; for there being no 
neceſſary Connexion of real Exiftence with any Jura 
a Man bath in his Memory; nor of any other 
Exiſtence, but that of Gad, with the Exiſtence of 
any particular Man ; no particular Man can know 
the Exiſtence of any other Being, but only, when 
by actually operating vpon him, it makes itſelf be 

rceived by him. The having the Idea of any 

hing in our Mind, no more proves the Exiſtence 
of that Thing, than the PiQture of a Man eviden- 
ces his Being in the World, or the Viſions of a 
Dream, make thereby a true Hiſtory, It is there- 
fore the actual receiving of Ideas from without, that 
gives us Notice of the Exiſtence of other Things, 
and makes us know that ſomething doth exiſt at 
that time without us, which cauſes that Idea in ue, 
though perhaps we neither knew nor conſider 10 
it does it; for it takes not from the Certair:iy cf 
our Senſes, and the Jdeas we received by them, 
that we knew not the Manner wherein they are pro- 
duced : This Notice we have by our Senſes of the 
exiſting of Things withcur us, tho it be not alto 
ther ſo certain as our Intuitive Knowledge, or the De- 
ductions of our Reaſon, employed about the clear 
ab ſtract 
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abftra# Ideas of our Minds, which is Demoen/trati- 
en, deſerves the name of Knowledge, if we per- 
ſuade ourſelves that our Faculties act and inform us 
right, concerning the Exiſtence of thoſe Objects 
that affect them: It cannot pals for an ill- grounded 
Confidence. But befides the Affurance we have 
from our Sen/es themſelves, that they do not err in 
the Information they give us of the Exiſtence of 
Things without us, we have other concurrent 
Reaſons : As, Fir, It is plain thoſe 598 
are produced in us, by exterior Cauſes affecting 
our Sen ſes, becauſe theſe that want the Organs of 
any Senſe, never can have the Ideas belonging to 
that Sen ſe produced in their Minds. I his is too evi- 
dent to be doubted, and riner<tore we cannot but be 
aſſured, that they come 13 oy the Organs uf that 
Senſe, and no other Way. 


Secondly, Beczuſe we find ſometimes that we can- 
not avoid the having thoſe Ideas produced in cur 
Minds; when my Eyes are thut, I can at pleature 
recall to my Mind the {eas of Light cr the Sun 
which former Senſations had lodged in my Memory; 
but if I turn my Fyes towards the Sun I cannot avoid 
the Ideas which the Light or the Sun then produ- 
ces in me: Which ſhows a manifeft Difference be- 
tween thoſe Ideas laid up in the Memory, and ſuch 
as force themſelves upon us, and we cannot avoid 
having. And therefore it muſt needs be ſome ex- 
ter ior Cauſe, whoſe Eincacy I cannot reſiſt, that 
produces thoſe Ideas in my Mind, whether I will or 
no. | 


Beſides, there is no Body who doth not perceive 
the Difference in himſelf, between actually looking 
upon the Sun, and contemplating the Idea he has 
of it in his Memory ; and therefore he hath certain 
Knowledge, that they are not both Memory or 
Fancy; but that actual Seeing has a Cauſe without. 


Thirdly, Add to this, that many Ideas are produ- 
ced in us with Pain, which we afterwards remem- 
ber 
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ber without the leaſt Offence. Thus the Pain of 
Heat or Cold, when the Idea of it is received in our 
Minds, gives us no Diſturbance ; which when felt 
was very troubleſome ; and we remember the Pain 
of Flunger, Thirſt, Head-ach, & c. without any 
Pain at all ; which would either never diſturb us, or 
elſe conſtan:!ly do it, as often as we thought of it, 
were there nothing more but Ideas floating in our 
Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fancies, 
without the real Exiſtence ol Things affecting us 
from abroad. The fame may be ſaid of Pleaſure, 
accompanying ſeveral actual Senſations, and theugh 
mathematical Demonſtration depends not upon 
Senſe, yet the examining them by Diagrams, gives 
Credit ta the Evidence of our Sight, and ſeems to 
give it a Certainty approaching to that of Demon- 
{tration itſelf. 


Fqrurthly, Our Senſes in many Caſes bear Witneſs 
to the Truth of each orhers Report, concerning 
the Exiſtence of ſenſible Things witheut us: He 
that doubts when he fees a Hire, whether it be Real, 
may if he pleaſes feel it tco ; and by the exquiſite 
Pain, he wiil be convinced that it is not a bare [dea 
or Phantom. Whence ir is evident, that they are 
rot barely the Sport and Play of our Imagination, 
when I find that the Characters which I made on 
Paper, at the Pleaſure of my own Thoughts, do 
not obey them; ror yet ceaſe to he, whenever | 
thall fancy it, but continue to affect my Senſes con- 
ſtantly and r-zulatly, according to the Figures I 
made them. io which, if we will add, that the 
Sight of these hell, from another man, draw ſuch 
S,unds 2s i tetore-hand defigne they thail ſtand 
for, innere will be litile Reaton left to doubt, that 
thole Words I write do really exitt without me, 
when they cauſe a long Series of regular Sounds 
to affect my Ears, which could not to be the Effect 
of iny Imagination, nor could my Me:nery retain 
them in that Order. 


If, 
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, after all this, any one will be fo Sceptical, as 
to diftruſt his Senſes, and to queſtion the Exiſtence 
of all Things, or our Knowledge of any Thing ; 
let him confider that the Certainty of Things exiftin 
in rerum natura, when we have the Teſti P 
our Senſesfor it, is not only as great as our Frame 
can attain to, but as our Condition needs. From 
our Faculties being not ſuited to the full Extent of 
Being, nor a clear comprehenſive Knowledge of all 
Things, but to the Preſervation of us, in whom 
they are, and accommodated to the Uſe of Life ; 
they ſerve our Purpoſe well enough, if they will 
but give us certain Notice of thoſe Things, that are 
convenient or inconvenient to us. For he that ſees a 
Candle burning, and has experimented the Force of the 
Flame, by putting his Finger in it, will little doubt 
that this is ething exiſting without him, which 
does him Harm and puts him to Pain, which is Aſſu- 
rai:ce enough; when no man requires greater Cer- 
tainty to govern his Actions by, than what is as 
certain as his Actions themſelves : So that this Evi- 
dence is as great as we can defire, being as certain 
to us as our Pleaſure or Pain, that is, Happineſs or 
Miſery, beyond which we have no Concerament 
either of Knowledge or Being. Such an Aſſurance 
of the Exiftence ot Things without us, is ſufficient 
to direct us in the attaining the Good, and avoid- 
ing the Evil, which is caufed by them, which is the 
important Concernment we have of being made ac- 
quainted with them. 

In fine, when our Senſes do actually convey into 
our Underſtandings any Idea, we are aſſured that 
there is Something at that Time really exiſting with- 
out us. But this e extends only as far as 
the preſent Teſtimony of our Senſes, employed 
about particular Objects, that do then affect them, 
and no farther. My ſeeing a Man a Minute ſince, 
is no certain Argument of his prefent Exiſtence. 

As when our Senſes are actually employed about 
any Object, we know that it does exiſt ; ſo by our 
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Memory we may be afſured, that, heretofore, Things 
that affected our Senſes, have exifted : And thus we 
have the Knowledge of the pait Exiſtence of ſeveral 
Things; whereof our Senſes have informed us, our 
Memories ſtill retain the [deas : And of this we arc 
paſt all Doubt, ſo long as we remember well. 


As to the Exiſtence of Spirits, our having [dcas of 
them, does not make us know, that any ſuch "Things 
do exiſt without us; or that there are any fi? 
Spirits; or any other ſpiritual Beings but the etern-! 

We have Ground from Revelation, and (.- 
veral other Reaſons, to believe, with Aſſurance, that 
there are ſuch Creatures: but our Senſes not beit g 
able to diſcover them, we want the Means of know - 
ing their particular Exiſtence ; for we can no more 
know that there are finite Spirits really exiſting, by 
the Idea we have of ſuch Beings, than by the Iden 
any one has of Fairies cr Centaurs, he can come is 
know that Things anſwering thoſe Ideas, do really 


exiſt 


And therefore concerning the Exiſtence of finite 
Spirits, as well as feveral other Things, we nut 
content ourtelves with the Evidence of Faith ; but 
univerſal certain Propoſitions concerning this Ma; - 
ter, are beyond our Reach. For however true it 
may be, v. g. that all the intelligent Spirits that 
Gop ever created do {till exiſt ; yet it can never 
make a Part of our certain Knowledge. Theſe, 
ard the like Propoſitions we may aſſent to, as high. 
ly probable, but are not, I fear, in a State capabie 
of knowing. We are not t! en to put others upcn 
demonſtrating, nor ourſelves upon Search of un- 
vertal Cerrainty in all thoſe Matters wherein we are 
not Capable of any other Knowledge, but what cur 
Senſes give us in this or that particular, 


Hence we may gather, that there are tro Sorts 
of Pro poſitiors, one concerring the Exiſtence of ar y 
Thing anſwelable to ſuch an [ea as that of an Ele- 
phant, Phenix, Mation cr Angel, vis. Whether ſuch 
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a Thing does any where exiſt : And this Knowledge 
is only of Particulars, and not to be had of any 
Thing without us, but only of God, any other Way 
than by our Sen/es. 


Another Sort of Propoſition is, wherein is expreſ- 
fed the Agreement or Diſagreement of our ab/fra# 
Ideas, and their Dependence on one another. And 
theſe may be univerſal and certain: So having the 
kilea of God and myſelf, of Fear and Obedience, I 
cannot but be ſure that God is to be feared and obeyed 
by me ; and this Propoſmion will be certain concern- 
ing Man in general, if I have made an «b/ffra# Idea 
of ſuch a Species, whereof I am one Particular. But 
ſuch a Propoſition, how certain ſoever, proves not 
to me the Exiſtence of men in the World ; but will 
be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever they do 
exiſt : Which Certainty of ſuch general Propofitions, 
on the Agreement or Diſagreement diſcove- 
rable in thoſe abffra# Ideas. In the former Caſe, 
our Knowledge is the Conſequence of the Exiftence 
of Things, producing Ideas in our Minds by our Sen- 
ſes: In the latter, the Conſequences of the Ideas 
that are in cur Minds, and producing theſe general 
Propoſitions, many whereof are called cternæ weri- 
tates ; and ail of them indeed are ſo, not from be- 
ing written all, or any of them in the Minds of all 
Men, or that they were, any of them, Propofitions in 
any one's Mind, till he, having got the ab/fra@ Ideas, 
joined or ſeparated them by Affirmation or Negati 
on: But whereſoever we can ſuppoſe ſuch a Crea- 
ture as Man is, endowed with fuch Faculties, and 
thereby furniſhed with ſuch /zeas as we have, we 
muſt conclude, he muſt needs, when he applies his 
Thoughts to the Conſideration of his Ideas, know 
the Truth of certain Propoſitions, that will ariſe 
from the Agreement or Diſagreement he will perceive 
in his own Ideas. Such Propofitions being once 
made about ab/traFt Ideas, ſo as to be true, are call- 
ed eternal Truths, as they will, whenever they can 


be ſuppoſed to be made again, at any Time paſt, cr 
to 
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to come, by a Mind having thoſe Ideas, always be 
true. For Names being ſuppoſed to ſtand perpetu- 
ally for the ſame [eas ; and the ſame Idas having 
immutably the ſame Habitudes one to another ; Pro- 


poſitions concerning any aHtract Ideas that are once 
true, muſt needs be er Verities. 


S 6 AF. 


Of the Improvement of our Knonwledge. 
Ii being the received Opinion amongſt Men of 
Letters, that Marins ave the Foundation of all 


Knowledge, and that Sciences are, each of them, built 
upon Precegnita, from whence the — 
was to take its Riſe, and by which it was to con 
itfelf in its Inquiries in the Matter 2 to that 
Science, the beaten Road of the Schools been to 
lay down, in the Beginning, more or more general 
Propoſitions, called Principles, as Foundations where 
on to build the Knowledge that was to be had of 
that Subject. 


That which gave Occaſion to this Way of Pro- 
ceeding, was, I ſuppoſe, the good Succeſs it ſeem- 
ed to have in Mathematicks, which of all other Sci- 
ences, have the greateſt Certainty, Clearneſs, and 
Evidence in them, But if we conſider it, we ſhall 
find that the great Auvancement and Certainty of 
real Knowledge Men arrived to in theſe Sciences, was 
not owing to the Influence of theſe Principles, but 
to the clear, diſtin, and complere Ideas their 
Thoughts were employed abour ; and the Relation 
of Equality and Exceſs, fo cleur between ſome of 
them, that they had an intuitive Knowledge ; and by 
that a Way to diſcover it in others ; and this with- 
out the Help of thoſe Maxims. For I aſk, is it 
not poſſible for a Lad to know that his wholę Body 
is bigger than his little Finger, but by Virtue of 
this Axiom, The whole 8 bigger than the Part; nor 

2 be 
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be aſſured of it, till he has learned that Maxim ? 
Let any one conſider, from what has been elſewhere 
faid, which is known firſt and cleareſt by moſt Peo- 
ple, the particular Inftance, or the general Rule ; 
and which it is that gives Life and Birth to the 
other. Theſe general Rules are but the comparing 
our more general and ab/tra# Ideas, which Ideas 
are made by the Mind, and have Names given them, 
for the eaſiet Diſpatch in its Reaſonings: But Know- 
led ge began in the Mind, and was founded on Far- 
ticulars, tho? afterwards perhaps no Notice be taken 
thereof: It being natural for the Mind, to lay up 
thoſe general Nutions, and make the proper Uſe of 
them, which is to diſburden the Memory of the 
cumberſome Load of Particulars. 


The Way to improve in Knawledge, is not to re- 
ceive Principles, with an implicit Faith, and with- 
ant Examination, which would be apt to miſlead 
Men, inſtead of guiding them into truth ; but to get 
and fix in our Minds clear and complete Ideas, as far 
as they are to he had, and annex to them proper and 
con ſtant Names: And tkus barely by confidering 
our Ideas, and comparing them together, obſerving 
their Agreement or Diſagreement, their Habitudes 
and Relations, we ſhall get more true and clear 
Racwledge by the CondrR of this one Rule, than by 
taking up Principles, and thereby putting our Minds 
i to the Diſpoſal of others. 


Ve mutt therefore, if we will proceed as Reaſon 
2dviſes, adapt our Methods of Inquiry to the Na- 
ture of the Ideas we examine, and the Truth we 
ſearch after. General and certain Truths, are only 
founded in the Habitudes and Relations of alſtract᷑ 
Ideas. Therefore a ſagacious methodical Applica't- 
cn of cur Thaughts fer the finding out theſe Re'ari- 
ons, is the only Way to diſcover ail that can, with 
Truth and Certainty, be put into general Propot t - 
ons. Ey what Steps we are to proceed in theſe, is 
to be learned in tte Schools of the 8 

* 
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who, from very plain and eaſy Beginnings, by gentle 
Degrees, and a continued Chain of Reafonings, 
proceed to the Diſcovery and Demonſtration of 
Truths, that appear at firſt Sight beyond human Ca- 
pacity. This, I think, I may fav, that if other Ideas, 
that are real as well as nominal Eſſences of their He- 
cies, were purſued in the Way familiar to Mathema- 
ticians, they would carry our Thoughts farther, and 
with greater Evidence and Clearnefs, than, poſſibly, 
we ate apt to imagine. This gave me the Conh- 
dence to advance that Conjecture, which I ſuggeſt, 
Chapter the Third, viz. that Torality is capabl: of 
Demonſtration, as well as Mathematicks: For mal 
Ideas being real Eſſences, that have a diſcoverahle 
Connexion and Agreement one with another, fo far 
as we can find their Habitudes ard Relations, fo far 
we ſhall be peſſeſſed of real and general Truths. 


In our Knowledge of Subflances, we are to pro- 
ceed after a quite ..;tferem Method: The bare Con- 
templation of their rad Ideas (which are but 
nominal Eſſences) will carry us but a very little Way, 
in the Search of Truth and Certainty. Here Expe- 
rience muſt teach us what Reaſon cannot; and it is 
by trying alone, that we can certainly know, what 
other Qualities co-exiſt with thofe of our complex 
Idea; (tor Inſtance) whether that ye!low, heavy, fu- 
feble Body I call Cl, be malleable or no: Which 
Experience (however it prove in that particular Body 
we examine) makes us not certain that it is fo in 
all, or any other yellow, heavy, fufible Bodies, but 
that which we have tried; b=cauſe it is no Conſe- 

uence, one Way or the other, from our comp/-x Idea: 
he Neceſſity, or Inconſiſtonce of Malleability, bath 
no viſible Connexion with the Combina:ion of that 
Colour, Weight, and Fufbility in anx Body. What 
I have here ſaid of the nominal Eſſence of Gold, 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a Body of ſuch a determinate 
Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, will hold true, if 
other Qualities be added to it. Our Renfonings 
from thoſe Ideas, wil! carry us but a little Way in 
() 3 the 
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the certain Diſcovery of the other Properties, in thoſe 
Maſſes of Matter wherein all thoſe are to be found. 
As far as our Experience reaches, we may have cer- 
tain Knowledge, and no farther. | 


I deny not, but a Man, accuſtomed to rational 
and regular Experiments, ſhall be able to fee far- 
ther into the Nature of Bodies, and their unknown 
Properties, than one that is a Stranger to them. 
But this is but Fudgment and Opinion, not Know- 
ledge and Certainty. This makes me ſuſpect that 
natural Philoſophy is not capable of being made a 
Science : From Experiments and hiſtorical Obſervati- 
ons we may draw Advantages of Eaſe and Health, 
and thereby increaſe our Stock of Conveniencies 
for this Life : But beyond this, I fear our Talents 


reach not; nor are our Faculties, as I gueſs, able to 
advance. 


From whence it is obvious to conclude, that fince 
our Faculties are not fitted to penetrate the real 
Efſences of Bodies, but yet plainly to diſcover to us 
the Being of a God, and the Knowledge of our ſelves; 
enough to give us a clear Diſcovery cf our Duty, 
and great Concernment ; it will become us, as rati- 
onal Creatures, to employ our Faculties, about 
what they are moſt adapted to, and follow the Di- 
reQion of Nature, where it ſeems to point us out 
the Way. For it is rational to conclude, that our 
proper Employment lies in thoſe Inquiries, and 
that Sort of Knowledge which is moſt ſuited to our 
natural Capacities, and carries in it our greateſt In- 
tereſt, that is the Condition of our eternal State : And 
therefore it is, I think, that Mora/ity is the proper 
Science and Buſineſs of Mankind in general (who 
are both concerned and fitted to ſearch out their 

bonum) as ſeveral Arts converſant about 
the ſeveral Parts of Nature, are the Lot and private 
Talent of particular Men, for the common Uſe of 


human Life, and their own particular Subſiſtence i 
this World. ” 
The 
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The Ways to enlarge our „as far as 

we are capable, ſeem to me to be theſe two The 
Firſt is to get and ſettle in our Minds, agjfar as we can, 
clear, diftint, and conſtant Ideas of thoſe Things 
we would confider and know. For it being evident 
that our Knowledge cannot exceed our Ideas, 
where they are either imperfect, confuſed, or ob- 
ſcure, we cannot expect to have certain, perfect, or 
clear Knowledge. The other is the Art of finding 
out the intermediate Ideas, which may ſhow us the 
Agreement or Repugnancy of other Ideas, which 
cannot be immediately compared. 


That theſe two (and not the relying on Maxims, 
and drawing Conſequences from ſome general Pro- 

fitions) are the right Method cf improving our 
Knowled e, in the Ideas of other Modes, beſides 
thoſe of Quantity, the Conſideration of Mathemati- 
cal Knowledge will eaſily inform us. Where, Firff, 
We ſhall find that he that has not clear and perfect 
Ideas of thoſe Angles or Figures, of which he de- 
fires to know any Thing, is utterly, „incapa- 
ble of any Knowledge about them. Suppoſe a 
Man not to have an exact Idea of a right Angle, 
Scalenum, or Trapezium, and it is clear, that he will 
in vain ſeek any Demonſtration about them. And 
farther it is evident, that it was not the Influence of 
Maxims or Principles, that has led the Maſters of 
the Sciences into thoſe wonderful Diſcoveries they 
have made. Leta Man of good Parts know all the 
Maxims of Mathematicks ever ſo well, and contew- 
plate their Extent and Conſequences as much as he 
pleaſes, he will by their Aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, 
ſcarce ever come - — So 1 Square of the 
Hypatenuſe, in a right angled Triangle, is e to the 
S This and — ma- 


matical Truths have been diſcovered by the 
Thoughts, otherwiſe applied. The Mind has other 
Odjects, other Views before it, far different from 
thoſe Maxims which Men well enough acquainted 

| with 
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with thoſe received Axioms, but ignorant of their 
Method, who firſt made theſe Demonſtrations, can 
never ſufficiently admire. And who knows what 
Methods, to enlarge our Knowledge in other Parts 
of Science, may hereafter be invented, anſwering 
that of Algebra in Mathematicks, which fo readily 
finds out Ideas of Quantities to meaſure others by, 
whoſe Equality or Proportion we could otherwiſe 
very hardly, or perhaps never come to know ? 


— — 
* 
0 


2 E 
LES farther Conſiderations concerning Knowledge. 


UR Knowledge, as in other Things, ſo in this, 
has a great Conformity with our Sight, that it 
is neither wholly neceſſary, nor wholly woluntary. 
Men that have Senſes cannot chooſe but receive ſome 
Ideas by them ; and if they have Memory, they 
cannot but retain ſome of them; and, if they have 
any diſtinguiſhing Faculty, cannot bur perceive the 
Agreement or Dilagreement of ſome of them, one 
with another. As he that has Eyes, if he will open 
them by Day, cannot but ſee ſome Objects, and 
perceive a Difference in them ; yet he may chooſe 
whether he will turn his Eyes towards an Object, 
curiouſly ſurvey it, and obſerve accurately all that 
is viſible in it. But what he does fee, he cannot 
ſee otherwiſe than he does: It depends not on his 
Will, to fee that black, which appears yellow, nor 
to perſuade himfelf, that what actually /calds him, 
feels col. Juſt thus it is with our Under landing 
All that is voluntary in our Knowledge is the em- 
ploying or with-holding any of our Faculties from 
this or that Sort of O5jefs ; and a more or leſs ac- 
curate Survey of them : But they being employed, 
our Will hath no Power to determine the Know- 
ledge of the Mind, one Way or another. That is 
done only by the O/jefs themſelves, as far as they 

| are 
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are clearly diſcovered. And therefore, as far as 
Mens Senſes are converſant about external Objects, 
the Mind cannot but receive thoſe Ideas which are 
preſented by them, and be informed of the Exiſt- 
ence of things without; and fo far as Mens Thoughts 
converſe with their own determined Ideas, they 
cannot but, in ſome Meafure, obſerve the Azree- 
ment and Diſagreement that is to be found amongſt 
ſome of them, which is, fo far, Knowledge ; And if 
they have Names for thoſe Ideas which — have 
thus conſidered, they muſt needs be aſſured of the 
Truth of thoſe Propofitions, which expreſs that 
Agreement or Diſagreement they perceive in them, 
and be undoubtedly convinced of thoſe Truths. For 
what a Man ſees, he cannot but ſee, and what he 
perceives, he cannot but know that he perceives. 


Thus he that has got the Ideas of Numbers, and 
hath taken the Pains to compare one, tus and three 
to fix, cannot chaoſe but know that they are equal. 
He that hath got the Idea of a Triangle, and found 
the Ways to meaſure its Angles, — their Magni- 
indes, is certain that its three Angles are equal to 
two right ones: And can as little doubt of that, as 
of this Truth, that it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing 
to be, and not to be. | 

He alſo that hath the Idea of an intelligent, but 
weak and frail Being, made by, and depending on 
another, who is eternal, omnipotent, perfectly wiſe 
and good, will as certainly know that Man is to ho- 
nour, fear, and obey Cod, as that the Sun ſhines 
when he ſees it, For if he hath but the Ideas of 
two ſuch Beings in his Mind, and will turn his 
Thoughts that Way, and confider them, he will as 
certainly find, that the inferiour, finite, and depend- 
ent, is under an Obligation to obey the ſupreme 
and infinite, as he is certain to find, that three, four, 
and ſeven are leſs than fifteen, if he will conſider 
and compute thoſe Nun bers; nor can he be ſurer 
in a clear Morning that the Sun is riſen, if he will but 


open 
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open his Eyes and turn them that Way. But yet 
theſe Truths, be they ever fo certain, ever fo clear, 
he may be ignorant of either or both of them, who 
will not take the pains to employ his Faculties 
as he ſhould, to inform himſelf about them. 


A — 


. 


Of Judgment. 


HE wnderflanding Faculties being given to 
Man, not barely for Speculation, but alſo 
for the Conduct of his Life ; a Man would be at a 
Lofs if he had nothing to direct him but what 
s the Certainty of true Knowledge. Por that be- 
ing very ſhort and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he 
would be often utterly in the dark, and, in moſt of 
the Actions of his Life, perfectly at a ſtand, had he 
nothing to guide him, in the Abſence of clear and 
certain Knowledge. He that will not ent till he has 
Demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; nor Air till 
he is infallibly aſſured of Succeſs in his Buſineſs, will 
have little elſe to do but fie ill and periſb. 


Therefore as God hath ſet ſome Things in broad 
Day-light ; as he has given us ſome certain Know- 
ledge, tho' limited to a few Things, in Compariſon, 
(probably as a Taſte of what intellectual Creatures 
are capable of, to excite in us a Deſire and Endea- 
vour after a better State) fo in the greateſt Part of 
Concernment, be has afforded us only the Tavilight, 
as I may ſo ſay, of Probability, ſuitable to that State 
of Mediocrity and Probationſhip, he has been pleaſed 
to place us in here; wherein, to check our over- 
Confidence and Preſumption, we might, by every 
Day's Experience, be made ſenſible of our ſhort- 
ſightedneſa, and liableneſs to Errour ; the Senſe 
whereof might be a conftant Admonition to us, to 
ſpend the Days of this our Pilgrimage with Induſtry 
and Care, in the Search, and following of that W:y 


Whicl 
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which might lead us to a State of greater Perfection. 
It being ighly rational to think, even where Reve- 
lation 1s filent in the Caſe, that as Men employ 
thoſe Talents Gop has given them here, they 
accordingly receive their Rewards at the Cloſe of the 
Day, when their Sun ſhall ſet, and Night ſhall put 
an to their Labours. 


The Faculty which God has given Man to enlight- 
en him next to certain Knowledge is Judgment, 
whereby the Mind takes its Ideas to agree or difa- 
gree ; or, which is the ſame, any Propoſition to be 
true or falſe, without perceiving a onſtrative 
Evidence in the Proofs. The Mind exerciſes this 
Judgment, ſometimes out of Neceſety, where de- 
monſtrative Proofs, and certain Knowledge are not 
to be had; and ſometimes out of Lazineſs, Unſkil- 
fulneſs, or Haſte, even where they are to be had. 
Men often ſtay not, warily, to examine theAgreement 
or Difagreement of two Ideas, which they are de- 
firous or concerned to know ; but either incapable 
of ſuch Attention as is requiſite in a long Train 
of Gradations, or impatient of Delay, lightly caſt 
their eyes on, or wholly paſs by the Proofs ; and 
ſo, without making out the Demonſtration, deter- 
mine of the Agreement or Diſagreement of two 
Ideas, as it were by a View of them as they are at 
a Diſtance, and take it to be the one or the other. 
as ſeems moſt likely to them upon ſuch a looſe 
Survey. ; 


This Faculty of the Mind, when it is exerciſed 
immediately about Things, is called Judgment; 
when about Truths, delivered in Words, 1s moſt 
commonly called Afſent or Difſent : Which being 
the moſt uſual Way wherein the Mind has occafion 
to employ this Faculty, I ſhall, under theſe Terms, 
treat of it as leaſt liable, in our Language, to Equi- 
vocation. | 


Thus the Mind has two Faculties converſant 
about Truth and Falſchood ; Firff, Knowledge, 
| whereby 
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whereby it certainly perceives, and is undoubredly 
fatisfied of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 
Ideas. Secondly, Judgment, which is the putting 
Ideas together, or ſeparating them from one another 
in the Mind, when their certain Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement, is not perceived, but preſumed to be fo, 
before it certainly appears. And if it ſo unites or 
ſeparates them, as in reality Things are, it is right 
Judgment. 


— — 


3 IS ws ks 2 
Of Probability. 


A 5 Demonſtration is the ſhowing the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of two Ideas by the Inter- 
vention of one or more Proofs, which have a con- 
ſtant, immutable, and viſible Connexion ore with 
another ; fo Probability is nothing but the Appear- 
ance of the Agreement or Diſagreement of two 
Ideas, by the Intervention of Proofs, whoſe Con- 
nexion is not conſtant, and immutable ; or is not 
perceived to be ſo ; but is, or appears, fer the 
moſt Part, to be fo, and is encugh io induce the 
Mind to judge the Propoſition to be true cr falſe, 
rather than the contrary. | 


Of Probability there are Degrees from the 
Neighbourhood of Certainty and Demonſtration, 
quite down io [mprobability and Uniikelineſs, even 
to the Confines of Inoſſibiliſy And alſo Degrees 
of Aſſent from cunain Knowledge and, what is 
next it, full Aſſurance and Confidence, quite down to 
Conjecture, Doubt, Diſtiruft, and Diſelief. 


That Propoſition then is probable, for which there 
are Arguments or Proofs to make it paſs, cr be re- 
ceived for true, The Entertainment the mind givcs 
to this Sort of Propoſitions, is called Belief, Afjext 
or Opinion, which is the admitting or receiving ai y 
Propcfition for true, upon Arguments or Preo:s 
that are found to perſuade us to reccive it as true, 


without 
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without certain Knowledge that it is ſo. And 
herein lies the Difference between Probability and 
Certainty, Faith and Knowledge, that in all the Parts 


of Knowledge, there is Intuition ; each immediate 


Idea, each Step has its viſible and certain Connex- 
ion; in Belief not ſo. That which makes me be- 
lieve, is ſomething extraneous to the Thing I be- 
lieve ; ſomething not evidently joined in both Sides 
to, and fo not manifeſtly thowing the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas that are under Conſi- 
deration. 


Probability then, being to ſupply the Defect of 
our Knowledge, is always converſant about Propo- 
fitions, whereof we have no Certainty, but only 
ſome Inducements to receive them for truc The 
Grounds of it are theſe two following. 


Firft, The Conformity of any Thing with our 
own Knowledge, Experience, or Obſervation. 


Secondly, The Teſtimony of others, vouching their 
Obſervations and Experience; in the Teflimany of 
others, is to be conſidered ; Fir; the Number; 
Secondly, the Integrity ; Thirdly, the Skill of the 
Witneſſes ; Faurthly, the Deſign of the Author, if 
it be a Teſtimony cited out of a Book; Fifthly, 

the Conſiſtency of the Parts and Circumſtances of 
the Relation; Sixthly. contrary Teſtimonies. 


Probability wanting that intuitive Evidence which 
infallibly determines the Underſtanding, and pro- 
duces certain Knowledge, the Mind, if it would 
proceed rationally, ought to examine all the Grounds 
of Probability, and ſee how they make more or le ſa, 
for or againſt any Propoſition, before it affents to, 
or diſſents from it, and upon a due balancing the 
Whole, reje& or receive it, with a mere or 
leſs firm Aſſent, proportionably to the Preponde- 
rancy of the greater Grounds of Probability on one 
Side or the other. For om : 


If 


* 
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If I myſelf fee a Man walk on the Ice, it is paſt 
Probability, it is Knowledge - But if another tells me 
he faw a Man in England, in the midſt of a ſharp 
Winter, walk upon ater hardened with Cold ; 
this has ſo great Conformity with what is uſually ob- 
ſerved to ha that I am diſpoſed, by the Na- 
ture of the Thing itſelf, to aſſent to it, unleſs 
ſome manifeſt Suſpicion attend the Relation of that 
Matter of Fact. But if the fame Thing be told to 
ane born between the Tropicks, who never ſaw nor 
heard of any fuch Thing before, there the whole 
Probability relies on Teſtimony : And as the Rela- 
rers are more in Number, and of more Credit, and 
have no Intereſt to ſpeak contrary to the Truth, 
ſo that Matter of Fact is like to find more or leſs 
Belief. 

Upon theſe Grounds depends the Probability of 
any Propoſition: And as the Conformity of our 
Knowledge, as the Certainty of Obfervations, as 
the Frequency and Conſtancy of Experience, and 
rhe Number and Credibility of Teſtimonies, do 
more or leſs agree or diſagree with it, fo is any Pro- 
poſition in itſelf, more or leſs probable. There is 
another, I confeſs, which though, by itſelf, it be no 
true Ground of Probability, yet is often made uſe 
of for one, by which Men moſt commonly te 
their Aﬀent, and upon which they pin their Faith 
more than any Thing elfe, and that is the Opinions 
of others Though there cannot be a more dan- 
ous Thing to rely on, nor more likely to miſ- 
:ad one, fince there is much more Falſehood and 
Errour among Men, than Truth and Knowledge. 
And if the Opinions and Perfuaſions of others, whom 
we know and think well of, be a Ground of Aſſent 
Men have Reaſon to be Heathens in Japan, Maho- 
metans in Turkey, Papiſts in Spain, Proteſtants in 
England, and Lutherans in Sweden. But of this 
wrong Ground of Aﬀent, I ſhall have Occafion to 
ſpeak more at large in another Place. 8 8 - 

AP. 
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. 
Of the Degrees of Afſent. 


HE Grounds of Probability laid down in the 
foregoing Chapter, as they are the Foundati- 
ons on which our Afent is built, fo are they alſo the 
Meaſure whereby its ſeveral D.grees are (or ought 
to be) regulated. Only we are to take Notice, that 
no Grounds of Probability operate any farther on 
the Mind, which ſearches after Truth, and endea- 
vours to judge right, than they appcar, at leaſt, in 
the firit Judgment, or Search that the Mind makes. 
It is indeed in many Caſes impoſſible, and in moſt 
very hard, even for thoſe who have admirable Me- 
mories, to retain all the Proofs, which, upon a due 
Examination, made them embrace that Side of the 
Queſtion. It ſuffices that they have once, with Care 
and Fairneſs, fifted the Matter as far as they could; 
and having once found on which Side the Probability 
appeared to them, * lay up the Concluſion in 
their Memories, as a Truth they have diftovered ; 
and, for the future, remain ſatisfied with the Tefti- 
mony of their Memories, that this is the Opinion, 
that, by the Proofs they have once ſeen of it, de- 
ſerves ſuch a Degree of their A/ſent as they afford it. 


This is all that the greateſt Part of Men are ca- 
ble of doing, in regulating their Opinions and 
— fo that it is unavoidable but that the 
Memory mufl be depended on in this Caſe, and 
that Men be perſuaded of ſeveral Opinions, where - 
of the Proots are not actually in their Thoughts, nay, 
which, perhaps, they are not able aQtually to recall, 
from the great Number of intermediate Ideas, that 
were neceſſary in the Deduction. Without this the 
greateit Part of Men, muſt be either Scepticks, or 
change every Moment, when any one offers them 
Arguments, which, for want of Memory, they are 
not preſently able to bes. ' 
2 c 
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It muſt be owned that Mens relying too much on 
their paſt Determinations, is often the Cauſe of 
| rs Obftinacy in Errour and Miſtake. But the 

ault is not, that they rely on their Memories for 
what they have before well confidered, but becauſe 
they made their Concluſions before they had been 
well examined, May we not find a great Number 
(net to fay the greateſt Part) of Men, that think 
they have formed right Judgments of ſeveral Mat- 
ters, and that for no other Reaſon, but becauſe 
ihey never thought otherwiſe ? That imagine them- 
ſoſv es to have judged right, only becauſe they ne- 

er queſtioned, never examined, their own Opinions? 
Which is indeed to think they judged right, 
decauſe they never judged at all: And yet 
theſe, of all Men, bold their Opinions with 
the grenteſt Stiffneſs ; thoſe being generally the 
moit fierce and firm in their Tenets, who have leaſt 
examined them. What we once know, we are cer- 
tainis ſo; and we may be ſecure that there are no 
latent Proofs undiſcovered, which may overturn 
our Knowledge, or bring it in Doubt, But in Mat- 
ters of Probability, it is not in every Caſe we can 
be ſure that we have all the Particulars before us, 
that any Way concern the Queſtion ; and that there 
is no Evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which may 
caſt the Probability on the other Side, and out-weigh 
all that, at preſent, ſeems to preponderate with us. 
Who, almoft, is there that hath the Leiſure, Patience, 
and Means to collect together, all the Proofs con- 
cerning moſt of the Opinions he has, fo as, ſafely, 10 
conclude that he has a clear and full View, and 
that there is no more to be offered for his further 
Information ? And yet weare forced to determine 
ourſelves on one Side or other : The Condu of our 
Lives, and the Management of our great Concerrs, 
will not bear Delay. For thoſe depend, for the noit 
Part, cn the Determination of our Judgment in 
Points wherein we are not capable of certain Know- 
ledge, and wherein it is neceſſary for us to embrace 


one Side or the other. : 
Since 
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Since therefore, it is unavoidable to the greateſt 
Part of Men, if not all, to have ſeveral Opinions, 
without certain and indubitable Proofs of their 
Truths ; and it carries too great an Imputation of 


Ignorance, Lightneſs, or Folly, for Men to quit and 


renounce their former Tenets, preſently, upon the 
Offer of an Argument which they cannot nnmediate- 
ly anſwer, and ſhow the Inſufficiency of; it would 
methinks become all Men to maintain Peace, and 
the common Offices of Humanity and Friendſhip, 
in the Diverſity of Opinions, fince we cannot res- 
ſonably expeR, that any one ſhould readily, and ob- 
fequiouſly, quit his own Opinion, and embrace ours, 
with a blind Refiznation to an Authority which the 
Underſtanding of Man acknowledges not. For how- 
ever it may often miſtake, it can own no other 
Guide but Reaſon, nor blindly ſubmit to the Will 
and Dictates of another. Thoſe who have fairly 
and truly examined, and are thereby got paſt Doubt 
in all the Doctrines they profeſs, and govern them- 
ſelves by, would have a juſtcr Pretence to require 
others to follow them: But theſe are ſo few in 
Number, and find fo little Reaſon to be magiſterial 
in their Opinions, that nothing infolent and unpe- 
rious is to be expected from them: And there is 
Reaſon to think, that if Men were better inftructed 
themſelves, they would be lefs impoſing on others. 


But to return to the Grounds of Aﬀent, and the 
ſeveral Degrees of it, we are to take Notice, that 
the Propoſitions we receive upon Inducements of 

lity, are of two Sorts: Firſt, concerning 
ſome particular Exiſtence, or Matter of Fact, which 
falling under our Obſervation, is capable of human 
Te/limony. Secondly, concerning T hings, which, be- 
ing beyond the Diſcovery of our Senſes, are not ca- 


pable of human Teſtimor y. 


Concerning Ihe firit of theſe, vis. Particular Mat- 
ter of Fats, 
1 3 
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Firſt, Where any particular Thing conſonant to 
the conſtant Obſervation of ourſelves, and others in 
the like Caſe, comes atteſted with the concurrent 
Reports of all that mention it, we receive it as eaſi- 
ly, and build as firmly upon it, as if it were certain 
Knowledge: And we reafo:, and act thereupon, with 
as little Doubt, as if it were perfect Demonſtration. 
Thus, if all Exgliſbnen, who have occaſion to men- 
tion it, ſhould report, that it froze in England laſt 
Winter, or the like, I think a Man would as little 
doubt of it, as that ſeven and four are eleven. 


The Firſt, and higheſt Degree of Probability, then 
is, when the general Conſent of all Men, in all Ages, 
as far as can be known, concurs with a Man's own 
conſtant Experience in the like Caſes, to confirm the 
Truth of any particular Matter of Fact, atteſted by 
fair Wiinefſes: Such are the ſtated Conflitutions, and 
Properties of Bodies, and the regular Proceedings of 
Cauſes and Effed@s in the ordinary Courſe of Nature; 
this we call an Argument from the Nature of Things 
themſelves. For what we, and others, always ob- 
ſerve to be after the ſame Manner, we conclude, 
with Reaſon, to be the Effects of Ready and regular 
Cauſes, though they come not within the Reach of 
our Knowledge. As that Fire warmed a Man, or 
made Lead fluid ; that Tron ſunk in Water, ſwam in 
Quick-filver. A Relation affirming any ſuch Thing 
to have been, or a Predication that it will happen 
again in the ſame Manner, is very true. Thefe 
Probabilities riſe fo near ro Certainty, that they go- 
vern our Thoughts as abſolutely, and influence all 
our Actions as fully, as the moſt evident Demon- 
ftration ; and in what concerns us, we make little 
or no Difference between them, and certain Know- 
I>dge. Our Belief thus grounded, riſes to / 


ſur ance. 


Secondly, The next 


Degree of Probability is, when 


by my on Experience, and the Agreement of all 
others to mention it, a Thing is found to be, for the 
molt Parr, fo 3 and that the particular Inftance of it 

5 
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is atteſted by many and undoubted Witneſſes. Thus 
Hiſtory giving us ſuch an Account of Men in all Ages, 
and my own Experience confirming it, that moſt 
Men prefer their own private Advantage tothe Pub- 
lick, if all Hiſtorians that writ of Tiberius, fa 

that he did fo, it is extremely probable : And, in this 


Caſe, our Aſent riſes to a Degree which we may call 
Confidence. 


Thirdly, In Matters happening indifferently, as 
that a Bird ſhould fly this or that Way : When 
any particular Matter of Fact comes atteſted by the 
concurrent Teftimony of unſuſpected Witneſſes, there 
our 2 is alſo unavoidable. Thus that there is 
in [taly ſuch a City as Nome; that about one thou- 
ſand and ſeven Years ago, there lived ſuch a Man 
in it as Julius Cæſar, &c. A Man can as little 
doubt of this, and the like, as he does of the Being, 
and Actions of his own Acquaintance, whereof he 
himſelf is a Witneſs. . 


Probability, on theſe Grounds, carries ſo much 
Evidence with it, that it leaves us as little Liberty 
to believe or diſbelie ve, as Demonſtration does, whe- 
ther we will know or be ignorant. But the Diffi- 
culty is, when Teſtimonies contradict common Ex- 
perience, and the Reports of Witneſſes claſh with 
the ordinary Courſe of Nature, or with one another. 
Here Diligence, Attention, and Exactneſs are re- 
quired to form a right Judgment, and to proportion 
the Aſſent to the Evidence and Probability of the 
Thing, which riſes and falls, according as the two 
foundations of N favour, or contradict it. 
Theſe are liable to ſuch Variety of contrary Obſer- 
vations, Circumſtances, Reports, Tempers, De- 
ſigns, Overſights, &c. of Reporters, that it is im- 
poſſible to reduce to preciſe Rules, the various De- 
grees wherein Men give their Afſent. This in ge- 
neral may be faid, That as the Proofs, upon due 
Examination, ſhall, to any one, appear, in a greater or 
leſs Degree, to preponderate on either Side, fo they 
are fitted to produce in the Mind ſuch different En- 

tertainments, 
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tertainme ors, called Belie 9 ? 9 G Fs, 
Doubt, — Diftroſt, 2 = * 


It is a Rule, generally approved, that Teſti- 
= the farther off it is removed im ts Origi- 
nal Truth, the leſs Force it has: And in traditional 
Truths, each Remove weakens the Force of the 

. There is a Rule quite contrary to this, ad- 
vanced by ſome Men, who look on Opinions to gai 
Force by growing alder. Upon this Ground, Pro- 
poſitions evidently falſe, or doubtful in their firſt Be- 
ginning, come, by an inverted Rule of Probability, 
to pals for authentich Truths; and thoſe which de- 
ſerved little Credit from the Mouths of their firſt 
Relaters, are thought to grow wenerable by Age, and 
are urged as undeniable. 


I would not be thought, by this Remark, to leſſen 
the Credit and Uſe of Hiſtory : It is all the Light 
we have in many Caſes ; and we receive from it a 
great Part of the uſeful Truths we have, with a 
convincing Evidence. I think nothing more valua- 
ble than the Records of Antiquity : 1 with we had 
more of them, and more uncorrupted. But certain 
it is, that no Probability can riſe above its firſt Ori- 
mal, What has no other Evidence than the fingle 
eſtimony of one Witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his 
only Teſtimony, tho' atterwards cited by Hundreds 
of others; and is fo far from receiving any Strength 
thereby, that it becomes the weaker. Becauſe Paſ- 
fon, Intereft, Inadvertency, Miſtake of his Mean- 
ing, and a thouſand odd Reaſons, which capricious 
Mens Minds are acted by, may make one Man 
quote another's Words or Meaning wrong. T his is 
certain, that what, in one Age, was affirmed upon 
flight Grounds, can never after come to be more va- 
lid in future Ages by being often repeated. But the 
farther ftill it is from the Original, the leſs valid it 
is, and has always leſs Force in the Mouth or Wrii- 
ing of him that laſt made Uſe of it, than in his frem 
whom he received of it. * 
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The Probabilities we have hitherto mentioned, 
are only ſuch as concern Matter of Fact, and fuch 
Things as are capable of Obſervation and Teſtimo- 
ny. There remains that other Sort, concerni 
which Men entertain Opinions with Variety of 
ſent, though the Things be ſuch, that, falling not 


under the Reach of our Senſes, they are not capable 
of Teſtimony, Such are, 


Firſt, The Exiſtence, Nature, and yy - gpl 
finite, immaterial Beings without us, as Spirits, An- 
gels, &c. or the Exiſtence of material Beings, ſuch 
as, for their Smallneſs or Remoteneſs,our Senſes can- 
not take Notice of: As whether there be any Plants, 
Animals, &c. in the Planets, and other Manſions of 
the vaſt Univerſe. 


Secandly, Concerning the Manner of tions in 
moſt Parts of the Works of Nature; wherein tho” 
we ſee the ſenſible Efeds, yet their Cauſes are un- 
known, and we perceive not the Ways, and Manner 
how they are produced, We ſee Animal: are gene- 
rated, nonrithed, and move; the Loadfione draws 
Iron, &c. but the Cauſes that operate, and the Man- 
ner they are produced in, we can only gueſs, and 
probably con jecture. In theſe Matters, Analogy is 
the only Help we have; and it is from that alone 
we draw all our Grounds of Probability. Thus ob- 
ſerving, that the bare rnbbing of two Bodies vio- 
lently upon one another, produces Heat and very 
often Fire ; we have reaſon to think that what we 
call Heat and Fire, conſiſts in a certain violent Agi- 
tation of the imperceptible minute Parts of the burn- 
ing Matter. The Difference is exceeding great be- 
tween ſome Men, and ſome Animals ; but if we will 
compare the Underſtanding and Abilities of ſome 
Men, and ſome Brutes, we ſhall find fo little Dif- 
ference, that it will be hard to fay, that that of tke 
Man is either clearer or larger. Obſerving, I fay, 
ſuch gradual and gentle Deſcents downwards in thoſe 
Parts of the Creation that are beneath 9 

ä e 
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Rule of Analogy may make it probable, that it is 
ſo alſo in Things above us and our Obſervation ; 
and that there are ſeveral Ranks of intelligent Be- 
ings, excelling us in ſeveral Degrees of Perfection, 
aſcending upwards towards the infinite Perfection of 
the Creator, by gentle Steps and Differences, that 
are every one at no ſtance from the next to 
it. This Sort of Mey, which is the beſt Con- 
duct of rational Experiments, and the Riſe of Hy- 
— has alſo its Uſe and Influence ; and a wary 

eaſoning from Analogy, leads us often into the 
Diſcovery of Truths, and uſeful Produdions, which 
would otherwiſe lie concealed. 

Tho' the common Experience, and the ordinary 
Courſe of Things, have a mighty Influence on the 
Minds of Men, to make them give or refuſe Credit 
to any Thing propoſed to their Belief z yet there is 
one Caſe wherein the Strangeneſs of the Fact leſſe ns 
not the n to a fair Teſtimony given of it. For 
where ſuch ſupernatural Events are ſuitable to Ends 
aimed at by him, who has the Power to change the 
Courſe of Nature; there, under ſuch Circumſtances, 
they may be the fitter to procure Belief, by how 
much the more they are beyond, or contrary to, or- 
dinary Obſervation, This is the proper Caſe of 
Miracles, which, well atteſted, do not wy find 
Credit themſelves, but give it alſo to other Truths, 
which need ſuch Confirmation. 


There are Propoſitions that challenge the higheſt 
Degree of our Afſent, upon bare Teſtimony, whether 
the Thing propoſed agree or diſagree with common 
Experience, and the ordinary Courſe of Things or no: 
The Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the Teſtimony is of 
ſuch an one as cannot deceive or be deceived; and that 
is God himſelf. This carries with it Certainty beyond 
Doubt, Evidence beyond Exception. T hisis called by 
a peculiar Name, Revelation, and our I ſent toit, Faith; 
which has as much Certainty in it, as our Knowledge 
itſelf; and we may as well doubt of ourown Being, as 

we 
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we can, whether any Revelation from God be true. 
So that Faith is a ſettled and ſure Principle of A ent 
and Aſſurance, and leaves no Manner of Room for 
Doubt or Hefitation ; only we muſt be fure, that 
it be a divine Revelation, and that we underftand it 
right; elſe we thall expoſe ourſelves to all the Ex- 
travagancy of Enthuftaſm, and all the Errour of 
wrong Principles if we have Faith and Aſſurance, in 
what is not divine Rewelation. And therefore, in 
thoſe Caſes, our Aſſent can be rationally no higher 
than the Evidence of its being a Revelation, and 
that this is the Meaning of the Expreſſions it is de- 
livered in. If the Evidence of its being a Revela- 
tion, or that this is its true Senſe, be only on proba- 
ble Proofs, our Aſſent can reach no higher than an 
Aſſurance or Diffidence, ariſing from the more, or 
leſs, apparent Probability of the Proofs. 


E W A F. In 
Of Reaſon. 


'TY Word Reaſon, in the Engliſh Language, has 
different Significations. Sometimes it is taken 
for true and clear Principles ; ſometimes for clear and 
fair 1 from thoſe hg”, rr 
for the Cauſe, and particularly for the final Cauſe ; 
but the Conſideration I ſhall have of it here is, as it 
ſtands for a Faculty, whereby Man is ſuppoſed to be 
diſtinguiſhed from Bea/ts ; and wherein it is evident 
he much ſurpaſſes them. 


If general Knowledge, as has been ſhown, con- 
fiſts in a Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of our own Ideas, and the Knowledge of the 
Exiſtence of all Things without us, (except only of 
2 Gov, whoſe Exiſtence every Man may certainly 
know and demonttrate to himſelf from his own Ex- 
iſtence) be had only by our Senſes : What Room 
then is there for the Exerciſe of any other Faculty, 
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but outward Senſe, and inward Perception ? What 
need is there of Reaſon ? Very much ; both for the 
Enlargement of our Knowledge, and regulating our 
Aﬀent : For it hath to do both in Knowledge and 
Opinion, and is neceſſary and aſſiſting to all our 
other intellectual Faculties; and, indeed, contains 
two of them, vis. Firſt, Sagacity, whereby it finds 
intermediate Ideas. Secondly, lation, whereby it 
fo orders and diſpoſes of them, as to diſcover what 
Connexion there is in each Link of the Chain, 
whereby the Extremes are held together, and there- 
by, as it were, to draw into View the Truth fought 
for; which is what we call lation or Inference 
And conſiſts in nothing but the Perception of the 
Connexion there is between the Ideas, in each Step 
of the Deduction, whereby the Mind comes to ſee, 
either the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of any 
two Ideas, as in Demonſtration, in which it arrives 
- at Knowledge : Or their probable Connexion, on 
which it gives or withholds its Aſſent, as in Opinion. 


Senſe and Intuition reach but a little Way: The 


teft Part of our Knowledge depends upon De- 
ions and intermediate Ideas. In thoſe Caſes 
where we muſt take Propoſitions for true, without 
being certain of their being ſo, we have need tofind 
out, examine, and compare the Grounds of their 
Probability : In both Cafes, the Faculty which finds 
out the Means, and rightly applies them to diſcover 
Certainty in the one, and Probability in the otker, 
is that which we call Reaſon. For as Reaſon per- 
ceives the neceſſary and indubitable Connexion of 
all the Ideas or Proofs one to another, in each Step 
of any Demonſtration that produces Knowledge: 
So it likewiſe perceives the probable Connexion of 
all the Ideas or Proofs one to another, in every Step 
of a Diſcourſe to which it will think Aſſent due. 
This is the loweſt Degree of that which can be tru- 
ly called Reaſon. For where the Mind does not per- 
ceive this probable Connexion ; where it does not 
diſcern whether there be any ſuch Connexion or no, 

there 
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there Men's __— are not the Product of Judg- 
ment, or the Conſequence of Reaſon, but the El- 
fets of Chance, and Hazard of a Mind floatin 


at 
all Adventures, without Cnoice, and without br 
rection. 


So that i» Reaſon we may conſider theſe four De- 
ees; Fit, The diſcovering and finding out of 
roots. Secondly, The regular and methodical Diſ- 
poſition of them, and laying them in ſuch Order as 
their Connexion may be plainly perceived. Thirdly, 
The perceiving their Connexion. Fourthly, I he 
making a right Concluſion. "Theſe feveral Degrers 
may be obſerved in any Mathematical Demonttrati- 
on : It being one Thing to perceive the Connexion 
of each Part, as the Demoaftration is made by ano- 
ther ; another to perceive the Dependence of the 
Concluſion on all the Parts; a third to make out a 
Demonſtration clearly and properly one's felf ; and 
ſomething different from all theſe, to have ſirit 


found out thoſe intermediate Ideas or Proots; by 
which u 1s made. \ 


There is one Thing more which I ſhall defire to 
be conſidered concerning Reaſon, and that is, wh2- 
ther Syllogiſm, as is generally thought, be the pro- 
per Inſtrument of it ; and the moſt uſeful Way cf 


exerciſing this Faculty. The Cauſes I have to deubt 
of it, are theſe, | 


Fir ft, Becauſe Syilogiſm ſerves our Reaſon but in 
one only of the forementioned Parts of it, and that 
is to ſhow the Connexion of the Proois of any one 
Inftance, and no more : But in this it is of no great 
Uſe, fince the Mind can perceive ſuch Connexion, 
where it really is, as eca'y, nay, perhaps, better 
without it. We may obſerve that there are man 
Men that reaſon exceeding clear ard rightly, who 
know not how to make a Hg, Ard I believe 
ſcarce a'.y one makes Yy/hgiſens in reaſoning within 
tnfelf. Indeed, fome.mes they may ſerve to diſ- 


cover 


* 
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cover a Fallacy, hid in a Rhetorical Flourith ; or by 
firipping an Abſurdity off the Cover of Wit and 
good Language, ſhow it in its naked Deformity. 

t the Weakneſs or Fallacy of ſuch a looſe Diſ- 
courſe, it ſhows, by the artificial Form it is put 
into, only to thoſe who have thoroughly ſtudied 

and Figure, and have fo examined the many 
Ways, that three Propoſitions may be put together, 
as to know which of them does certainly conclude 
right, and which not, and upon what Grounds it is 
that they do ſo. All who have fo far conſidered 
Syllogiſm, as to ſee the Reaſon why, in three Pro- 
poſitions laid together in one Form the Concluſion 
will be certainly right, but in another, not certain- 
ly fo, I grant are certain of the Concluſions they 
draw from the Premiſes in the allowed Modes and 
Figures. But they who have not fo far looked into 
thoſe Forms, are not ſure, by Virtue of Syllogi/m, 
that the Concluſion certainly follows from the Pre- 
miſes ; they only take it to be fo by an implicit 
Faith in their Teachers, and a Confidence in thoſe 
Forms of Augmentation; but this is ſtill but believ- 
ing, not being certain. The Mind is not 1aught to 
reaſon by theſe Rules ; it has a native Faculty to 
perceive the Coherence or Incoherence of its Ideas, 
and can range them right, without any ſuch per- 
plexing Repititions. 

And to thow the Weakneſs of an Argument, 
there needs no more but to ſtrip it of the ſuperflu- 
ous Ideas, which. blended and confounded with thoſe 
on which the Inference depends, ſeem to thow a 
Connexion where there is none, or at leaſt do hin- 
der the Diſcovery of the Want of it, and then to 
lay the naked Ideas, on which the Force of the Aug- 
mentation depends, in their due Order ; in which 
Pofition the Mind taking a View of them, ſees what 
Connexion they have, and fo is able to judge of the 
Inference without any Need ol Sy llogiſan at all. 


Secondl;, 
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Secondly, Becauſe Syllogiſms are not leſs liable to 
Fallacies than the plainer Ways of Arguinentation : 
And for this | appeal to common Obtervation, which 
has always found theſe artificial Methods of Reaton- 
ing more adapted to catch and entangle the Mind, 
than to inſtru and inform the Underftanding. And 
if it be certain that Fallacy can be couched in Syllo- 
giſms, as it cannot be denied, it muſt be ſomething 
elſe, and not Syllogiſm that muit ditcovetr them. 
Bur if Men ſkilled in and uſed to Syllogiſins, find 
them affiſting to their Reaſon in the Ditcovery of 
Truth, I thiak they ought to make ute of them, All 
that | aim at is, that they thould not aicribe more to 
theſe Forms than belongs ta them; and think that 
Men have no Uſe, or not fo full a Vie, of their rea- 
ſoning Faculty without them. 


But however it be in Knowledge, I think it is of 
far lefs, or no Uſe at all in Probabilities : For the 
ent there being to be determined by the Prepon- 
derancy, after a due weighing of all the Proois on 


both Sides, nothing is fo unfit to aſſiſt the Mind in 


that, as Sylhgi/m , which running away with one 
aſſumed Probability, purſues that till it has led 
the Mind quite out of Sight of the Thing under 
Conſideration. 


But let it help us (as perhaps may be faid) in can- 
gincing Men of their Errour ar Mijlakes ; yet ſtill it 
fails 6;r Reaton in that Part, wtiich it not its higheſt 
Perfection, is yet certainly its hardeſt Taſk ; amd 
that which we moſt nee! its help in, and that is, 
The finding out of Provfs, and mating new Diſcove- 
ries. The Rules of Syllogiſm terve not to furniſh 
the Mind with thoſe interme<tia'es Ideas that may 
thow the Connexion of remote ones. This Way of 
Reaſoning diſcovers no new Proots, but is the Art 
of marſhalling and ranging the old ones we have al- 
ready. The forty-fevents Propoſition of the fir 
Book of Euclid, is very true; but the Diſcovery of 
it, I think, not owing to any Rules of common Lo- 


gick. A Man kaows firſt, and then he is able to 
Q 2 pee 
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you ſlhgiftically ; ſo that Hllagiſn comes after 
owledge ; and then a Man has little or no Need 
of it. But it is chiefly by the finding out thoſe Ideas 
that ſhow the Connexion of diſtant ones, that our 
Stock of Knowledge is increaſed, and that uſeful 
Aris and Sciences are advanced. 


Reaſon, though it penetrates into the Depths of 
the Sea and Earth, elevates our Thoughts as high 
as the Stars, and leads us through the vaſt Spaces, 
and large Rooms of this mighty Fabrick, yet it comes 
far ſhort of the real Extent of even corporeal Be- 
ing 2 there are many Inſtances wherein it fails 
us: As, 


Firſt, It perfectly fails us where our Ideas fail. It 
neither does, nor can extend itſelf farther than they 
do. Ard there ore whereever we have no Ideas, our 
Reatoning ftops, and we are at an End of our 
Reckoning: And if at any Time we reaſon about 
Words, which do not ſtand for any Ideas, it is only 
about thoſe Sounds, and nothing elſe. 


Secondly, It is often at a Loſs, becauſe of the Ob- 
ſcurity, Confuſion, or Imperfection of the Ideas 
it is employed about. hus having no perfect 
Idea of the leaſt Extenſion of Matter, nor of Infi- 
nity, we are at a Loſs about the Diviſthility of Mar- 
ter; but having perſect, clear, and diftin& Ideas 
of Number, our Reaſon meets with none of thoſe 
i-extiicable Difficulties in Numbers, nor finds itſelf 
iovolved in any Contraciftions about them. 


Thir:!l;, Our Reaſon is often at a Stand, becauſe 
it perceives not thoſe Ideas which would ferve to 
taow the certain or probahl- Agreement or Difagree- 
ment of any other two Ideas: And in this fome 
Mens Faculties far cut-go others. Till Algebra, 
that great Inftrument and Inſtance of human Saga- 
city, was diſcovered, Men, with Amazement, look- 
ed on ſeveral of the Demonſtrations of ancient Ma- 
14c21aticiuns, and could fcarce farbear to think the 

finding 
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finding ſeveral of theſe Proofs to be ſome thing moi e 
than human. 


Faurthly, Our Reaſ1n is often engaged in Abſuidi- 
ties and Difficulties, by proceeding vpon falie Pen- 
ciples, which being followed, lead Men i to Con- 
traditions to themſel ves, and Inconſiſtency in their 
own Thoughts. 


Fifihly, As obſcure and imperfe@ Ideas often in- 
volve our Reafon, fo, upon the ſame Ground, do 
dubious Words, and uncertain Signs, often in Diſ- 
courſes and Arguing, when not cautiouſly attended 
to, puzzle Mens Reaſon, and bring them to a Non- 
plus: But theſe two latter are our Fault, and not 
the Fault of Reaſon. But yet the Conſ-querces of 
them are nevertheleſs obvious ; and the Perplexi- 
ties of Errours they fill Mens Miaus with, ate eveiy 
where obſervable. 


Some of the Ideas that are in the Mind, are ſo 
there, that they can be, by taemſelvcs, trnmediately 
compared one with another : And in theſe the Mind 
is able to perceive, that they agree, or diſagree, as 
clearly as that it has them. Thus the Mind per- 
ceives, that an Archof a Circle is lefs than the whole 
Circle, as clearly as it does the Idca of a Circle : 
And this therefore, as has been ſaid, I ca!l intuitive 
Knowledge, which is certain, beyond all Doubt, and 
needs no Probation, nor can have any; this being 
the higheſt of all human Certainty. In this conſiſts 
the Evidence of all thoſe Maxims which no Bouy has 
any Doubt about, but every Man (does not, as is 
ſaid, only aſſent to, but) knows to be true, as foon 
as ever they are propoſed to his Underſtanding. In 
the Diſcovery of, and Aſſent to, theſe Truths, there 
is no Uſe of the diſcurſive Faculty, no Need ot Rea- 
ſoning, but they are known by a ſuperiour, ard 
kizher Degree of Evidence. And ſuch, if I may 
2 at "Things unknewn, I am apt to think, that 

ngels have now, and the Spirits of juſt Men mace 
perfect ſhall have in a ſuture State, of Thouſands 
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of Things, which now either wholly eſcape our Ap- 
prehenſion, or which, our ſhort-ſighted Reafon hav- 
ing got ſome faint Glimpſe of, we, in the dark, 
grope after. 


But though we have here and there a little of 
this clear Light, ſome Sparks of bright Knowledge ; 
yet the greateſt Part of our Ideas are ſuch, that we 
cannot diſcern their Agreement or Diſagreement, by 
an immediate comparing them. And in all theſe 
we have Need of Reaſoning, and muſt, by Diſcourſe 
and Inference, make our Diſcoveries. Now, of 
theſe there are two Sorts, which I ſhall take the 
Liberty to mention here again : 


Firſt, Thoſe whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, 
though it cannot be ſeen by an immediate putting 
them together, yet may be examined by the Inter- 
vention of other Ideas, which can be compared 
with them. In this Caſe, when the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of the intermediate Idca, on both 
Sides with thoſe which we would compare, is plain- 
ly diſcerned, there it amounts to Demonſtrat ion, 
whereby Knowledge is produced, which though it 
be certain, yet it is not fo eaſy, nor altogether ſo 
clear, as intuitive Knowledge ; becauſe in that, 
there is barely one ſunple Intuition, wherein there 
is no Room for any the leaft Miſtake or Doubt; 
the Truth is ſeen all perfectly at once. In Demon- 
ftration, it is true, there is Intuition too, but not 
altogether at cnce ; for there muſt be a Remem- 
brance of the Intuition of the Agreement of the 
Medium, or intermediate Idea, with that we com- 
pared it with before, when we compare it with 
the other; and where there are many Mediums, 
there the Danger of the Miſtake is the greater. 
For each Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas 
muſt be obſerved and ſeen in each Step of the whole 
Train, and retained in the Memory, juſt as it is, 
and the Mind muſt be fure that no Part of what is 
neceſſary io make up the Demqpſtration, is omitted 


or overlooked. . This makes 2 
8 
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long and perplexed, and too hard for thoſe who 
have not Strength of Parts diſtinctly to perceive, 
and exactly carry ſo many Particulars orderly in 
their Heads. And even thoſe, who are able to 
maſter ſuch intricate Speculations, are fain ſome- 
times to go over them again, and there is Need of 
more than one Review before they can arrive at 
Certainty. But yet where the Mind clearly retains 
the Intuition it had of the Agreement of any Idea 
with another, and that with a third, and that with 
a fourth, &c. there the Agreement of the firſt and 
fourth is a Demonſtration, and produces certain 
Knowledge, which may be called rational Know- 
ledge, as the other is intuitive. 


Secondly, There are other Ideas, whoſe Agree- 
ment or Difagreement can no otherwiſe be judged 
of, but by the Intervention of others, which have 
not a certain Agreement with the Extremes, but an 
uſual or likely one: And in theſe it is, that the 
Judgment is properly exerciſed, which is the ac- 
quieſcing of the Mind, that any Ideas do agree, by 
comparing them with fuch probable Mediums. This, 
though it never amounts to Knowledge, no, not to 
that which is the loweſt Degree of it; yet ſome- 
times the intermediate Ideas tie the Extremes fo 
firmly together, and the Probability is fo clear and 
ſtrong, that Aﬀent as neceſſarily follows it, as 


Knowledge does Demonſtration. Tie great Ex- 


cellency and Uſe of the Judgment is to obſerve 
right, and take a true Eſtimate of the Force and 
Weight of each Probability; and then caſting them 


up all right together, chooſe that Side which has the 
over-balance. 


Intuitive Knoz-ledge is the Perception of the cer- 
tain Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, im- 
mediately compared together, 

Rational Ku; is the Perception of the cer- 


tain Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, 
by the Intervention of one or more other Ideas. 


Judgment 


| 
| 
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Judgment is the thinking or taking two Ideas to 
agree or diſagree by the Intervention of one or more 
Ideas, whoſe certain Agreement or Diſagreement 
with them it does not perceive, but hath obſerved 
to be frequent and uſual. 


Tho' the deducing one Propoſition from another 
be a great Part of Reaſon, and that which it is uſu- 
ally employed about; yet the principal Act of Ra- 
tiocination is the finding the Agreement or Difagree- 
ment of two Ideas one with another, the Inter- 
vention of a third. As a Man, by a Yard, finds 
two Houſes to be of the fame Length, which could 
not be brought together to meaſure their Equality 
by > wages 2 Words have their Conſequences 
as the Signs of ſuch Ideas; and Things agree, or 
diſagree, as really they are; but we obſerve it only 
by our Ideas. 


In Reaſoning, Men ordinarily uſe Four Sorts of 
Arguments. 

The Firſ, is to allege the Opinions of Men, 
whoſe Parts, Learning, Eminency, Power, or ſome 
other Canſe, has gained a Name, and fettled their 
Reputation in the common Eſteem with ſome Kind 
of Authority. This may be called Argumentum ad 
Verecundiam. | 


Secondly, Another Way that Men ordinarily uſe 
to drive others, and force them to ſubmit their Judg- 
ments, and receive the Opinion in Debate, is to re- 

uire the Adverfary to admit what they allege as a 
f, or to aſſign a better. This 1 call Argumen- 


tum ad Ignor 


A third Way, is to preſs a Man with Conſequer- 
ces drawn from his own Principles or Conceſſions 
This is already known under the Name of Argumen- 
tum ad hominem. . f 


Fourthly, The uſing of Proofs dawn from any of 
the Foundations of Knowledge or Probability. T his 


I call Agumentum ad Fudicium. This alone of ni 
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the Four, brings true inftruQtion with it, and ad- 
vances us in our ans ow Knowledge. For Firft, It 
argues not another Man's Opinion to be right, be- 
cauſe I, out of Reſpect, or any other Confiderati- 
on but that of Conviction, will not contradia& hun. 
Secondly, It proves not another Man to be in the 
right Way, nor that I ought to take the ſame with 
him, becauſe J know not a better. Thirdly, Nor 
does it fullow, that another Man is in the right Way, 
becauſe he has ſhown me that I am in the wrong. 
I may be modeſt, and therefore not oppoſe another 
Man's Perſuaſion ; I may be ignorant, and not be 
able to produce a better; I may be in an Errour, ; 
and another may ſhow me that] am ſo. This may 
diſpoſe me perhaps for the Reception of Truth, but | 
helps me not to it ; that muſt come from Proofs and i 
Arguments, and Light ariſing from the Nature of 
Things themſelves ; not from my ets, 
Ignorance, or Errour. 


By what has been faid of Reaſon, we may be able 
to make fome gueſs at the Diſtinction of Things, in- 
to t hoſe that are according to, above, and contra 
to Reaſon. According to Reaſon, are ſuch Propoſiti- 
ons, wheſe Truth we can diſcover, by examinin 
and tracing thoſe Ideas we have from Senſation — 
Reflection, and by natural DeduQion find to be true 
or probable. Above Reaſon, are ſuch Propofitions, - 
whoſe Truth or Probability we cannot by Reaſon derive 
from thoſe Principles. Contrary to Reaſon, are ſuch 
Propefitions as are inconſiſtent with, or irreconcilea- 
ble to, our clear and diſtiact [deas. Thus the Ex- 
i/tence of one God, is according to Reaſon The Ex- 
iſtence of more than one Cad, contrary to Reaſon : 

he Reſurrefion of the Body aſter Death, above 
Reaſon. Above Reajon, may be alſo taken in a dou- 
ble Senſe, wiz. Above Probability, or Certainty. In 
that large Senſe alfa, contrary to Reaſon, is, I ſup- 
pole, ſometimes taken. - 


Thereis another Uſe of the Word Rea/on, where- 
in it is oppoſed to Faich ; which, though nn 
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common Uſe, yet is, in itſelf, a v ng 
ay of Speaking 4 For Faith is Borne but a firm 
ent of the Mind; which if it be regulated as is 
our Duty, cannot be afforded to ary Thing but 
upon good Reaſon, and fo cannot be oppoſite to it. 
e that believes without having any Reaſon for be- 
heving, may be in Love with his own Fancies ; but 
neither ſeeks Truth as he ought, nor pays the Obe- 
dience due to his Maker, who would have him uſe 
thoſe diſcerning Faculties, he has given lim, to keep 
him out of Mittake and Errour, He that does not 
this to the beſt of bis Power, however he ſome- 
times lights on Truth, is in the Right but by Chance; 
and I know not whether the Luckineſs of the Acci- 
dent will excuſe the Irregnlarity of his — 
This, atleaft, is certain, that he muſt be accountab 
for whatever Müakes he runs into; whereas he 
that makes Uſe of the Light and Faculties God has 
ven him, and ſeeks fincerely to diſcover Truth by 
ſe Helps and Abilities he has, may have this Sa- 
tisfaction in doing bis Duty as a rational Creature, 
that though he ſhould miſs Truth, he will nct miſs 
the Reward of it : For he governs his Aﬀent right, 
and places it as he ſhculd, who, in any Cafe or Mat- 
ter whatſoever, believes or diſbelie ves according as 
Reaſon dire&s him. He that does otherwiſe, tranſ- 
greſſes againſt his own Light, and miſuſes thoſe Fa- 
culties which were given to no other End, but to 
ſearch and follow the clearer Evidence, and greater 
Probability. But ſince Reaſon and Faith are by ſome 
Men oppoſed, we will fo conſider them in the fol- 
lowing Chapter. 


W 
Of Faith and Reaſon, and their liſtind Provinces. 


ROM what has been juſt related, it is evident, 

1. That we are, of Neceſſuy, ignorant, and 

want Knowledge of all Sorts, where we want Ideas. 
. 2. Thas 
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2. That we are ignorant, and want rational 
Knowledge, where we want Proofs. 3. That we 
want general Knowledge and Certainty, as far as 
we want clear and determined ſpecifick Ideas. 4. 
That we want Probability to direct our Aﬀent in 
Matters where we have neither Knowledge of our 
own, nor Teſtimony of other Men to ground our 
Reaſon upon. 


From theſe Things thus premiſed, I think we 

may come to lay down the Meaſures and Boundaries 
between Faith and Reafon: The Want whereof 
may poſſibly have been the Canſe, if not of great 


Diſorders, yet at leaſt of great Diſputes, and per- 


haps Miſtakes in the World : For till it be refolved 
how far we are to be guided by Reaſon, and how 
far by Faith, we ſhall in vain diſpute, and endea- 
vour to convince one another in Matters of Religion. 


I find every SeR, as far as Reaſon will help them, 
make uſe of it gladly ; and where it fails them, 
they cry out, Ie is Matter of Faith, and above Rea- 
fon. And I do not fee how they can argue with 
any one, or ever convince a Gain-fayer, who 
makes Uſe cf the ſame Plea, without ſetting down 
ftrit Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon, which 
ought to be the firſt Point eſtabliſhed in all Queſti- 
ons, where Faith has any Thing to do. 


Reaſon, as oppoſed to Faith, I take to be the Diſco- 
very of the Certainty or Probability of ſuch Propoſiti- 
ons or Truths which the Mind arrives at by Deduc- 
tions made from ſuch Ideas, which it has got by the 


Uſe of its natural Faculties, viz. by Senſation or 
Refle tion. 


Faith, on the other Side, is the Aﬀent to an 
Propofition, not thus made out by the D-uctions 
of Reaſon, but upon the Credit of the Propoſer, as 
coming from Gar, in ſome extraordinary Way of 


Communication. This Way of difcovering Truths 


to Men, we call Revelation. 


Firft, 
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Fin, That no Man inſpired by God, tan by any 
communicate to others, any new ſimple 
Idea, which they had not before from Senſation or 
Reflection: For whatſoever Impreſſiors he himfelf 
may have from the immediate Hand of Gop, this 
Revelation, if it be of new fimple Ideas, cannot be 
conveyed to another, either by Words, or any other 
Signs; for Words, by their immediate Operation on 
us, cauſe no other Ideas but of their natural Sounds; 
and as Signs of latent Ideas, they can only recall to 
our Thoughts thoſe Ideas, which to us they have 
been wont to be Signs of ; but cannot introduce 
any new, and formerly unknown, fimple Ideas. 
The fame holds 4 in all other Signs, which can- 
not ſignify to us Things of which we never before 
had any Idea. 


Thus whatever Things were diſcovered to St. 
Paul when he was taken up into the third Heaven, 
whatever new Ideas his Mind there received, all 
the Deſcription he could give to cthers of that 
Place, was only this, that there are ſuch Things as 
Eye bath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor hath it entered 
into the Heart of Man to conceive. The great Crea- 
tor has limited the human Species of this lower 
World to five Senſes, it cannot be ſuppoſed as an 
Impoſſibility that others of his Creatures elſe- v here 
Inhabitants, may be endowed with an additional 
Senſe, of whoſe Perception we cannot have any 
Conception; as for our finple Ideas we muſt deperd 
for them wholly upon our natural Faculties, and can 

no Means receive them from traditional Revelati- 
on ; I ſay traditional, in Dill: tion to original Re- 
velation. By the one, I mean that Impreſſion which 
is made immediately by Gop on the Mind of any 
Man, to which we cannoi fet any Bounds. And 
by the other, thoſe Impreſſions delivered over to 
others i in Words, and the ordinary Ways of convey- 
ing our Conceptions one to another. 


Secondly, I fay, that the ſame Truths may be diſco- 
wered by Revelation . 


Reaſon; 
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Reaſon ; but in ſuch there is little Occafion for, or 
Uſe of Revelation ; God ay) un us with na- 
tural Means to arrive at the Knowledge of them : 
And Truths diſcovered by our natural Faculties, are 
more certain, than when conveyed to us by traditi- 
onal Revelation. For the Knowledge we have, that 
this Revelation came at firſt from Goo. can never 
be ſo ſure as the Knowledge we have from the clear 
and diftin& Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of our own Ideas. This alſo holds in Matters 
of Fact, knowable by our Senſes: As the Hilary of 
the Deluge is conveyed to us by Writings, which 
had their Original from Revelation ; and yet no Body, 
F think, will fay he has as certain and clear Know- 
ledge of the Flood, as Noah that ſaw it, or that he 
himſelf would have had, had he then been alive and 
ſeen it. For he has no greater Aſſurance, than that 
of his Senſes, that it is written in the Book ſuppoſed 
to have been written by Moſes when inſpired. But 
he has not fo great an Aſſurance that Moſes wrote 
that Book, as it he had ſeen Moſes write it; fo that 
the Aſſurance of its being a Revelation, is ſtill leſs 
than the Aſſurance of his Senſes. 


Revelation cannot be admitted againſt the clear 
Evidence of Reaſon. For fince no Evidence of our 
Faculties, by which we receive ſuch a Revelation, 
can exceed, if equal the Certainty of our intuitive 
Knowledge ; we can never receive for a Truth any 
Thing that is directly contrary to our clear and diſ- 
tint Knowledge. Thus the Ideas of one Boy and 
ene Place, do fo clearly agree, that we can never 
aſſent to a Propoſition that affirms the ſame Body to 
be in two diſtind Places at once; however, it ſhould 
pretend to the Authority of a divine Revelation : 
Since the Evidence, Firſt, That we deceive not 
ourſelves in aſcribing it to God : Secondly, That we 
underitand it right, can never be fo great as the 
Evidence of our own intuitive Knowledge, whereby 
we diſcern it impoſſible for the /ame Body to be in tevs 
Places at once. * X 
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In Propoſitions, therefore, contrary to our diſtin 
and clear Ideas, it will be in vain to urge them as 
Matters of Faith. For Faith can never convince us 
of any Thing that contradicts our Knowledge. Be- 
cauſe, though Faith be founded upon the Teſtimo- 
ny of God, who cannot lie, yet we cannot have an 
Aſſurance of the Truth of us being a divine Reve- 
lation, greater than our own Knowledge. For if 
the Mind of Man can never have a clearer Evidence 
of any Thing to be a divine Revelation, than it has 
of the Principles of its own Reaſon ; it can never 
have a Ground to quit the clear Evidence of its 
Reaſon, to give Place to a Propoſition, whoſe Re- 
velation has not a greater Evidence than thoſe Prin- 
ciples have. 


In all Things therefore where we have clear Evi- 
dence from our Ideas, and the Principles of Know- 
ledge juſt mentioned, Reaſon is the proper Judge ; 
and Revelation cannot, in ſuch Caſes, invalidate its 

z nor can we be obliged, where we have 
the clear and evident Sentence of Reaſon, to quit 
it for the contrary Opinion, under a Pretence that 
it is Matter of Fai!h, which can have no Authority 
againſt the plain and clear Dictates of Rea/on. But, 


Thirdly, There being many Things of which we 
have but imperfect Notions, or none at all; and 
other Things, of whoſe paſt, preſent, or further 
Exiftence, by the natural Uſe of our Faculties, we 
can have no Knowledge at all: Theſe, being beyond 
the Diſcovery of our Faculties, and above Reaſon, 
when revealed become the proper Matter of Faith. 
Thus, that Part of the Angels rebelled againſt God, 
and thereby loſt their firſt happy State; that the 
Bodies of Men ſhall riſe and live again, and the like, 
are purely Matters of Faith, with which Reaſon has 
directly nothing to do. 


But ſince God in giving ns the Light. of Reaſon 
has not thereby debarred himfelf from affording us, 
when he thinks fit, the Light of Revelation in any 

2 
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of thoſe Matters, wherein our natural Faculties are 
able to give a probable Determination ; Revelation, 
where God has been pleaſed to give it, muſt carry 
it againſt the probable Conjectures of Reaſon, be- 
the Mind, not being certain of the Truth of 
that it does not evidently know, but only yielding to 
the Probability that appears in it, is bound to give 
its Aﬀent to ſuch a Teftimony ; which, it is ſatisfi- 
ed, comes from one who cannot err, and will not 
deceive. But yet it ſtill belongs to Reaſon, to judge 
of the Truth of its being a Revelation, and of the 
Signification of the V/ ords wherein it is delivered. 
Indeed, if any Thing ſhall be thought Revelation, 
which is contrary to the plain Principles of Reaſon, 
and the evident Knowledge the Mind has of its own 
clear and diftirt Ideas, there Reaſon muſt be 
| Hearkened to, as to a Matter within its Province. 
Since a Man can never have fo certain a Knowledge, 
that a Propoſition, which contradicts the clear Prin- 
ciples and Evidence of his own Knowledge, was di- 
vinely revealed, or that he underſtands the Words 
rghtly, wherein it is delivered, as he has, that the 
contrary is true; and fo is bound to conſider ard 
judge of it as a Matter of Reafon, and not impli- 
citly believe, as a Matter of Faith, without Exa- 
mination | 

Fir then, Whatever Propoſition is revealed, of 
whoſe Truth cur Mind, by its natural Faculties and 


Notions, cannot judge, that is purely Matter of Faith 
and above Reaſan. - 


Secondly, All Propofitions, whereof the Mind, by 
its natural Faculties, can come to determine and 
judge from natural acquired Ideas, are Matter of 
Reaſon ; but with this Difference; that in thoſe con- 
cerning which it has but an uncertain Evidence, 
and fo is perſuaded of their Truth only upon pro- 
da ble Grounds, which ſtill admit a Poſſibilisy of the 
contrary to he true, without doing Violence to tie 
certain Evidence of its own Knowledge, and over- 
R 2 turning 
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turning the Principles of all Reaſon, in ſuch proba- 
ble Propofitions ; I fay, an evident Revelation ought 
to determine aur Afſent, even againſt Probadility. "For 
where the Principles of Reaſon have not evid 
2 Propoſition to be certainly true or falſe, there clear 
Revelation, as another Principle of Truth, and 
Ground of Aﬀent, may determine ; and fo it may 
be Matter of Faith, and be alſo above Reaſon, be- 
cauſe Reaſon, in that particular Matter, being able 
to reach no higher than Probability, Faith gave the 
Determination where Rea/on came ſhort ; and Rewe- 
lation diſcovered on which Side the Truth lay. 


Thus far the Dominion of Faith reaches ; and 
that withcut any Violence to Reaſon, which is not 
injured or diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved by 
rew Diſcoveries of Truth, coming from -the eternal 
Fountain of all Knowledge. Whatever God hath re- 
vealed is certainly true ; no Doubt can be made of 
it. This is the proper Object of Faith : But whe- 
ther it be a divine Revelation or no, Reaſon muſt 
judge; which can never permit the Mind to reject 
2 greater Evidence, to embrace what is leſs evident, 
nor preter leſs Certainty to the greater. There can 
be no Evidence, that any traditional Revelation is of 
divine Original, in the Words we receive it, and 
the Senſe we underſtand it, fo clear and fo certain, 
as that of the Principles of Rea/on : And therefore, 
Nothing that is contrary to the clear and ſelf-evident 
Di&ates of Reaſon, has a Right to be urged or afſent- 
ed to, as a Matter of Faith, wherein Reaſon has not 
any thing to do. Whatſoever is divine Revelation, 
ought to over-rule all our Opinions, Prejudices and 
Intereſts, and hath a Right to be received with a 
fall Afent. Such a Submiſſion as this, of our Rea- 
fon to Faith, takes not away the Land-marks of 
Knowledge : This ſhakes not the Foundation of 
Reaſon, 4 leaves us that Uſe of our Faculties, 


for which they were given us. 


If the Provinces of Faith and Reaſon are not kept 
diſtiat by theſe Boundaries, there will, in _ 
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of Religion, be no Room for Reaſon at all ; and 
thoſe extravagant Opinions and Ceremonies, that 
are to he found in the ſeveral Religions of the 
World, will not deſerve to be blamed. For, to 
this crying up of Faith, in Oppoſition to Reaſon, 
we may, I think, in a good Meafure, aſcribe thoſe 
Abſurdities that fill almoſt all the Religions which 
poſſeſs and divide Mankind. For Men, having been 
principled with an Opinion, that they muſt not 
confult Reaſon in the Things of Relizion, however 
apparently contradictory to common Senle, and the 
very Principles of all their Knowledge, have let 
looſe their Fancies, and natural Superikitina ; and 
have been, by them, led into fo ſtrange Op'nions, 
and extravagant Practices in Religion, that a conſi- 
derate Man cannot but ſtand amazed at their Fol- 


lies, and judge them fo far from being accep able 


to the great and wiſe Gap, that he cannot avuid 
thinking them ridiculous, and offenſive to a ſuber 
good Man. So that, in Effect. Religion, wich 

uld moſt diſtinguiih us from B-alits, and ougit 
moſt peculiarly to clevate us, as rational Cicatures, 
above Brutes, is that whercin Men often appear moſt 


Credo, quia impoſſebile eft : I believe, becauſe it is 
tmpoſſeble, might, in a good Man, paſs for a Jally 
of Zeal ; but would prove a very ill Rule tor Men 


to chooſe their Opinions, or Religion, by. 


irrational, and more ſenſeleſs than Beaſts | hem(*! ves... 


SE Wn KF AIX. 
Of Erthufraſm. 
H E that would feriovily ſet about the Search of 


Truth, ought in the ti: Place to prepare his 


Mind with a Love of ir. For he tnat loves it not, 
will not take much Pains io acquire 11, nor be much 
concerned when he lofes it. There is no one was 
does not profets himſelf 2 Lover of Truth, and chat 
would not take it amiſs ta be avg otherwiſe 

| R 3 Ang 
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And yet, notwithttanding, one truly ſay, there 
are very few Lovers of Truth for Truth's Sake, even 
amongſt thoſe who perſuade themſelves that they 
are ſo. How a Man may know whether he be fo, 
in earneſt, is worthy Inquiry: And, I think, there is 
this one unerring Mark of it, wis. The not enter- 
taining any Propeſition with greater Aſſurance than 
the Proofs it is built upon will warrant. Whoever 
goes beyond this Meaſure of Aﬀent, 'tis plain, re- 
ceives not Truth in the Love of it : For the Evi- 
dence that any Propoſition is true (except ſuch as 
are ſelf-evident) lieing only in the Proofs a Man has 
of it, whatever Degreesof Aſſent he affords it, be- 
yond the Degrees of that Evidence, tis plain all 
the Aſſurances that exceed this, are owing to ſome 
other Affection, and not to the Love of Truth. 
Whatever Credit we give to any Propoſition more 
than it receives from the Principles and Proofs it 
fupporrs itſelf upon, is owing to our Inclinations 
that Way, and is, fo far, a Deviation from the Love 
of Truth as ſuch: Which as it can receive no Evi- 
dence from our Paſſions or Intereſts, ſo it ſhould re- 
reive no TinQure from them. 


The affuming an Authority of Dictating to others, 
and a Forwardneſs to preſcribe to their Opinions, is 
a conſtant Concomitant of this Bias and Corruption 
of our Judgments. For how can it be otherwiſe, 
but that he ſhunld be ready to impoſe on another's 
Belief, who has already impoſed on his own ? Who 
can reaſonably expect Arguments and Conviction 
from him, in Dealing with others, whoſe Under- 
ſtanding is not accuſtomed to them in his Dealing 
with himſelf ? Who does Violence to his own Fa- 
cul ies, tyranvizes over his own Mind, and uſurps 
the Prerogative that belongs to Truth alone, which 
is to command Aﬀent by only its own Authority, 
i e. by, and in Proportion to, that Evidence which 


it carries with it. 


Upon this Occaſion I thall conſider a third Ground 
of ffent, which, with ſome Men, has the ſame Autho- 
| hy 
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as either Faith or Reaſon, | mean, Enthuftaſm ; 
which, laying afide Reaſon, would ſet up Revelation 
without it. Whereby, in Effect, it takes away both 
Realon and Revelation, and ſubſtitutes, in the Room 
of it, the ungrounded Fancies of a Man's own 
Brain, and aſſumes them for a Foundation both of 
Opinion and Conduct. 


Reaſon is natural Revelation, whereby the eternal 
Father of Light, and Fouatain of all Knowledge, 
communicates to Mankind that Portion of Truth, 
which he has laid within the Reach of their natural 
Faculties. Revelation is natural Reaſon enlarged 
by a new Set of Diſcoveries communicated by Gop 
immediately, which Reaſon vouches the Truth of, 
by the Teſtimony and Proofs it gives, that they 
come from Gop. So that he that takes away Reaſon, 
to make Way for Revelation, puts out, the Light of 
both, and does much the fame, as if he would per_ 
fuade a Man to put out his Eyes, the better to re 
ceive the Light of an inviſible Star by a Teleſcope” 


Immediate Revelation being a much eaſier Way 
for Men to eſtabliſh their Opinions, and regulate 
their Conduct, than the tedious Labour of ſtrict 
Reaſoning, it is no Wonder that fome have been 
very apt to pretend to it; eſpecially in ſuch of their 
Actions and Opinions as they cannot account for by 
the ordinary Methods of Knowledge and Principles 
»f Reaſon. Hence we ſee that, in all Ages, Men 
„ whom Melancholy has mixed with Devotion, or 
whoſe Conceit of themſelves has raiſed them into 
in Opinion of a greater Familiarity with God than 
': zliowed others, have often flattered themſelves 
with a Perſuaſion of an immediate Intercourſe with 
the Almighty, and frequent Communications from 
the Divine Spirit. Their Minds being thus prepa- 
red, hate ver Opinion, however fo grour.dlefs, comes 
to ſe'tle ſtrongly upon their Fancies, is an Illumina- 
tion from the Spirit of God; and whatſoever odd 
Action they find, in themſelves, a ſtrong Inclination 
to do, that Impulſe is concluded to be à Call — Di- 
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rectioa from Heaven, and muſt be obeyed. This 
take to be properly Enthuſiaſm, which, though riſing 
from the Conceit of a warm, cr overweening Brain, 
works, where it once gets Footing, more powerful- 
ly on the Perſuaſions and Actions of Men, than 
either Reaſon or Revelation, or both together; Men 
being molt forwardly obedient to the Iinpulſes they 
receive from themſelves. Strong Conceit, like a 
new Principle, carries all eaſily with it ; when got 
above common Senſe, and free from all Reftraint of 
Reaſon, and Check of Reflection, it is heightened 
into a divine Authority, in Concurrence with our 
own Temper and Inclination. 


When Men are once got into this Way of imme- 
diate Revelation, of Illumination without Search, 
and of Certainty without Proof, 'tis a hard Matter 
to get them out of it. Reaſon is loſt upon them, 
they are above it: They fee the Light infuſed 
into their Underſtandiags, and cangot be miſtaken ; 
tis clear and viſible there, like the Light of bright 
Sun-ihine; ſhows itſelf, and needs io other Proof, 
but its own Evidence: They feel the Hand of God 
moving them within, and the Impulſes of the Spi- 
rit, and cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. 'Thus 
they ſupport themſelves, and are fure Reaſon hath 
nothing to do with what they fee and feel in them- 
ſelves ; what they have a ſenſible Experience of, ad- 
mits no Doubt, and needs no other Evidence. This 
Light from Heaven is ſtrong, clear, ard pure; carries 
its own Demonſtrat'on with it; and we may as ratio- 
nally take a Gi-w w rm to aſſiſt us to diſcover the 
Sun, as to examine ile celeſtial Ray by cur dim Can- 
dle, Reaſon. 


This is the Way cf talking of theſe Men ; they 
are ſure becauſe they ate ture : And their Perſuaſi- 
ous ate right, only becauſe they are ſtrong in them 
Fer when what they ſay is flripped of the Metaphcr 
of ſeeing and feeling, this is all it amounts to; ar! 
yet theſe Similies fo impoſe on then. that they ferve 
tor Certainty in themſelves, and Demonſtration to 
others. . 

nt 
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But to examine, a little ſoberly, this internal Light, 
and this Feeling on which they build ſo much. Theſe 
Men have, they ſay, clear Light, and they ſee ; 
They have an awakened Senſe, and they feel: 
This cannot, they are ſure, be diſputed them. But 
here let me aſk : Is this ſeeing the Perception of the 
Truth of the Propofition, or of this, that it is a 
Revelation from God ? Is this Feeling a Percepti 
of an Inclination to do ſomething, or of the $cirit 
of God moving that Inclination? Theſe are two 
very diffcrent Perceptions, and muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed, I may perceive the Truth of a Pro- 
— and yet not perceive that it is an immediate 

velation from God Nay I may perceive I came 
not by it in a natural Way, without eiving that 
it isa Revelation from God. Becauſe thereare Spi- 
rits, which without being divinely commiſſioned, 
may excite thoſe Ideas in me, and make their Con- 
nexion perceived. So that the Knowledge of any 
Propoſition coming into my Mind I know not how, 
is not a Perception that it is from God. But how- 
ever it be called Light and Seeing ; I ſuppoſe it is, 
at moſt, bur Belief and Aſſurance. For where a 
Propoſttion is known to be true, Revelation is need- 
leſs. If theretore it be a Propoſition which they 
are perſuaded, but do not know, to be true, it is not 
ſeeing but believing. What I ſee, I know to be 
fo by the Evidence of the Thing itſelf : What I be- 
lieve, I take to be fo upon the Teftimony of ano- 
ther: But this Teſtimony I muſt know to be given, 
or elſe what Ground have I of believing? I muſt 
ſee that it is God that reveals this to me, or elſe I 
ſee nothing. The Queſtion then here is, how do [ 
know that God is the Revealer of this to me ; that 
this Impreſſion is made upon my Mind by his holy 
Spirit, and that therefore I ought to obey it ? If 1 
know not this, how great ſoever my Aſſurance is, 
it is groundleſs : Whatever Light I pretend to, it is 
but Exthufiaſm. For whether the Propoſition, ſup- 
poſed to be revealed, be, in itſelf, evidently true, or 
viſibly probable, or by the natural Ways of _ 
8e 
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ledge uncertain, the Propoſition that muſt be well- 
nded, and manifeſted to be true, is this, that 
ob is the Revealer of it, and that what Itake to be 
a Revelation, is certainly put into my Mind by him, 
and is not an Illuſion, dropped in by ſome other 
Spirit, or raiſed by my own Fancy. For, if Il miſtake 
not, theſe Men receive it for true, becauſe they 
me God revealed it. Is it not then Incum- 
t upon them, to examine upon what Grounds 
they 1 it to be a Revelation from Gop ? Or 
elſe all their Confidence is mere Preſumption; and 
this Light they are ſo dazzled with, is nothing but 
an ignis fatuus, that leads them continually round 
in this le. It is a Revelation, becauſe they firm- 
believe it ; and they believe it, becauſe it is a 
evelation. 


In all that is of divine Revelation, there is Need 
of no other Proof, but that it is from God : For he 
can neither deceive nor be deceived. But how ſhall 
it de known that any Propoſition in cur Minds is a 
Truth revealed to us by ? Here it is that Ex- 

fails of the Evidence it pretends to. For 
Men thus poſſeſſed boaſt of a Light, whereby they 
ſay they are brought into the Knowledge of this or 
that Truth. But if they know it to be a Truth, 
they muſt know it to be ſo, either by its own Self- 
Evidence, or by the rational Proofs that make it out 
to be ſo. If they know it to be a Truth, either of 
theſe two Ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a Re- 
velation. For thus all Truths of what Kind foever, 
that Men uninſpired are enlightened with, come into 
their Minds. If they fay they know it to be true, 
becauſe it is a Revelation from God, the Reaſon 
is good : But then it will be demanded, how they 
know it to be a Revelation from Gud. If they fay by 
the Light it brings with it, I beſeech them to conſi- 
der, whether this be any more, than that it is a Re- 
velation becauſe they ſt y belicve it to be true, 
For all the Light they ſpeak of, is but a wy Per- 


uaſion 
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ſuaſion of their own Minds that it is a Truth, which 
is a very unſafe Ground to proceed on, either in 
our Tenets or Actions. 


This cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt Firmneſs of Per- 
ſuaſion is made the Cauſe of believing, and Confi- 
dence of being in the right, is made an Argument 
of Truth. St. Paul himſelf believed he did well, 
and that he had a Call to it when he perſecuted the 
Chriſtians, whom he confidently thought in the 
wrong : Burt yet it was he, and not they, who were 
mi . Good Men are Men ſtill, liable to Miſ- 
takes, and are ſometimes warmly engaged in Er- 
rours, which they take for divine Truths, ſhining 
in their Minds with the cleareſt Light. 

True Light in the Mind, is nothing elſe but the 
Evidence of the I ruth of any — Tx ; And if 
it be not ſelf-evident, all the Light it can have is 
from Clearneſs of thoſe Proofs upon which it is re- 
ceived. To talk of any other Light in the Under- 
ſtanding, is to put ourſelves in the Dark, or in the 
Power of the Prince of Darkneſs, and, by our own 
Conſent, to give ourſelves up to Deluſion, to be- 
lieve a Lie: For if Strength of Perſuaſion be the 
Light which muſt guide us, I aſk how ſhall any one 
dittinguiſh between the Deluſions of Satan, and the 
Inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt ? He, therefore, that 
will not give up himſelf ro Deluſion and Errour, muſt 
bring this Guide of his Light within to the Trial. God, 
when he makes the Prophet, does not unmake the 
Man. He leaves his Faculties in their natural State 
to enable him to judge of his Inſpirations, whether 
they be of divine Original or no. If he would 
have us aſſent to the Truth of any Propoſition, he 
either evidences that Truth by the uſual Methods of 
natural Reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a 
Truth which he would have us aſſent to by his 
Authority; and convinces us that it is from him, by 
ſome Marks, which Reaſon cannot be miſtaken io. 
Reaſon muſt be our laſt Judge and Guide in every 
Thing. I do not mean that we muſt conſult Rea- 


ſon, 
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fon, and examine whether a Propoſition revealed 
from God can be made out by natural Principles, 
and if it cannot, that then we may reje@ it : But 
conſult it we muſt, and by it examine, whether it 
be a Revelation from God or no; and if Reaſon 
finds it to be revealed from God, Reaſon then de- 
clares for it, as much as for any other Truth, and 
makes it one of her Dictates. Every Conceit that 
thoronghly warms our Fancies muſt paſs for an In- 
fpiration, if there be nothing but the Strength of 
our Perſuaſions whereby to judge of them: If 
Reaſon muſt not examine their Truth by ſomething 
extrinſical to the Perſuaſions themſelves, Inſpira- 
tions and Delufions, Truth and Falſehood, will 
have the fame Meaſure, and will not be poſſible to 


be diſtinguiſhed. 
If this internal Light, or Propofition which 
under that Title we take for infoired, be conforma- 


ble to the Principles of Reaſon, or to the Word of 
Gop, which is atteſted Revelation, Reaſon war- 
rants it, and we may ſafely receive it for true, and 
be guided by it in our Belief and Actions : If it 
receives no Teſtimony nor Evidence from either of 
theſe Rules, we cannot take it for a Revelation, or 
fo much as for true, till we have ſome other Mark 
that it is a Revelation, beſides our believing that it 
is ſo. Thus we ſee the holy Men of God, who had 
Revelations from God, had fomething elſe beſides 
that internal Light of Aſſurance in their own Minds, 
to teſtify to them that it was from God. They had 
outward Signs to convince them of the Author of 
thoſe Revelations. And when they were to con- 
vince others, they had a Power given them to juſti- 
the Truth of their Commiſſion from Heaven; 
and, by viſible Signs, to aſſert the divine Authority of 
the Meſſage they were ſent with. Moſes ſaw the 
Buſh burn without being conſumed, and heard a 
Voice out of it. God, by another Miracle of his 
Rod turned into a Serpent, aſſured him, likewiſe, of 
a Power io teſtify his Miſſion by the fame Miracle 
repeated 
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before them, to whom he was ſent. This, 
and the like Inſtances to be found among the Pro- 


phets of old, are enough to ſhow, that they thought 
not an inward Seeing or Perſuaſion of their own 
Minds a ſufficient Evidence, without any other 
Proof, that it was from God, though the Scripture 
does not every where mention their demanding or 
having ſuch Proofs. 


I do not deny that God can, or doth ſometimes 
enlighten Mens Minds in the apprehending of cer- 
tain Truths, or excite them to good Actions by the 
immediate Influence and Affiftance of the Holy Spi- 
rit, without any extraordinary Signs accompanying 
it. But in ſuch Caſes too we Ro ave Reaſon and the 
Scriptures, unerring Rules to know whether it be 
from God or no. Where the Truth embraced is 
conſonant to the Revelation in the written Word of 
God ; or the Aftion conformable to the Dictates of 
— ons, or Holy Writ, we run no Riſk in 
it as ſuch ; becauſe though perhaps it 
be not ai imniediate Revelation from God, extra- 
ordinarily operating on our Minds, yet we are ſure 
+ is ws 25 Os Ro which be hes 
given us of Truth. Where Reafon or Scripture is 
expreſs for any Opinion'or Action, we may receive 
it as of divine Authority: But tis not the Strength 
of our own Perſuaſtons which can by itſelf give it 
that Stamp. The Bent of our own Minds may fa- 
vour it as much as we pleaſe; that may ſhow it 
to be a Fondling of our own, but will by no Means 
prove it to be an Offspring of Heaven, and of di- 
vine | 
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| nn being to be had only of viſible 
certain Truth, Errour is not a Fault of cur 
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but a Miſtake of 
Aſſent to that which 
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no fpare Time at all to think on his Soul, and in- 
form himſelf in Matters of Religion, were Men as 
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Averſon from Books and Study: And ſome 
that an impartial Inquiry would not 

inions, which beſt ſuit their Preju- 
dices, Lives, Defigns, Intereſts, &c. as many Men 
forbear to caſt up their Accounts, who have Reaſon 
to fear that their Atfairs are in no very good poſture. 

How Men, whoſe plentifnl Fortunes allow them 
Leiſure to improve their Underſtandings, can ſatisfy 


* 
But methinks they have a low Opinion of their 
S 2 Souls, 


1 


: 
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Souls, who lay out all their Incames in Provifions 
for the Body, nd cy none of it to procure the 
Means and Helps of Knowledge. I will not here 
mention how unreaſonable this is for Men that never 
think of a future State, and their Concernment in 
it, which no rational Man can avoid to do fome- 
times : Nor ſhall I take Notice what a Shame it is 
to the greateſt Contemners of Knowledge, to be 
found ignorant in Things they are concerned to 
know. But this, at leaft, is worth the Conſideration 
of thoſe who call themſelves Gentlemen; that how- 
ever they may think Credit, Reſpect, and Authori- 
ty the Concomitants of their Birth and Fortune: 

et they will find all theſe ſtill carried away from 
them by Men of lower Condition who furpaſs them 
in Kncwledge. They who are blind, will always 
he led by thoſe that ſee, or elſe fall in the Ditch : 
And he is certainly the moſt ſubjeQed, the moſt en- 
ſla ved, who is ſo in his Underſtanding. In the fore- 
going Inſtances, ſome of the Cauſes have been ſhown 
of wrong Aﬀent, and how it comes to paſs, that 
probable DcQarines are not always received with an 
Aſſent proportiorable to the Reaſons which are to 
be had for their Probability: But hitherto we have 
conſidered only the Probabilities, whoſe Proofs 
do exiſt, but do not appear to him that embraces 
the Ejrour.. | | 


Fourthly, There remains yet the laſt Sort, who, 
even where the real Probabilities appear, and are 
plainly laid before them, do not admit of the Con- 
viction, ror yield unto manifeſt Reaſons, but do 
either £74 ,</v, Suſperd their Aſſent, or give it to the 
leſs probable Opinion. And to this Danger are 
thoſe expoſed, who have taken up wrong ſures 
of Probability, which are, 


Firſt, Propoſitions that are not in themſelves certain 
and evident, but doubtful and falſe, taken for Princi- 
Fles. Propofitions looked on as Principles, have fo 
great an Influence upon our Opinions, that it is 
uſually by them we judge of Truth; and what is 

N mcon- 
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inconſiſtent with them, is ſo far from paſſing for pro- 
bable with us, that it will not be allowed pollible. 
The Reverence borne to theſe Principles is ſo great, 
that the Teſtimony, not only of other Men, but the 
Evidence of our own Senſes is often rejected. 
when it offers to vouch any Thing contrary to 
theſe eſtabliſhed Rules. The great Obſtinacy that 
is to be found in Men, firmly believing quite con- 
trary Qpinions, though many Times equally abſurd 
in the various Religions of Mankind, is as evident 
a Proof, as it is an unavoidable Conſequence 
of this Way of Reaſoning from received traditional 
Principles So that Men will diſbelieve their own 
Eyes, renounce the Evidence of their Senſes, and 
give their own Experience the Lic, rather than 


admit of any Thing diſagreeing with theſe ſacred 


Tenets. 


Secondly, Received Hypotheſes. The Difference 
between theſe and the former, is, that thoſe whe 
proceed by theſe, will admit of Matter of Fac, and 
agree with Difſenters in that; but differ in aſſign- 
ing of Reaſons, and explaining the Manner of Ope- 
ration. Theſe are not at that open Defiance with 
their Senſes as the former: They can endure to 
hearken to their Information a little more patiently ; 
but will by no Means admit of their Reports in the 
Explanation of Things ; nor be prevailed on by Pro- 
abilities which would convince them, that Things 


are not brought about juſt after the fame Manner 


that they have decreed within themſelves that they 
are. There is nothing more familiar than this. 
The Iaſtances of Men contending for different Opi- 
nions, which they all derive from the infallible 
Truth of the Scripture, are an undeniable Proof of 
ir. All that call themſelves Chriſtians, allow the 
Text that fays, peTaroz 75, to carry in it the Obli- 
gation of a very weighty Duty. But how erroneous 
and different mult their Opinions and Practices be, 
who underſtanding no other Language but the 
French, teke for their 9 the following Tranſſa- 

3 b tion 
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tion of the Greek, repenten vous, repent ye: While 
others follow that of faitiez penitence, do Penance. 
. Thurdly, Predominant Paſſions or Inclinations : Let 
ever ſo much Probability preponderate on one Side 
of a covetous Man's Reafoning, and Money, on the 
_ 2 3 5 

cannot always openly refute, or re ſiſt the Force 
of manifeſt Probabilities that make inſt them, yet 
yield they not to the Argument. but that it 
is the Nature of the Underſtanding, . 

Side: But yet a 


cloſe with the more 
hath Power to ſuſpend and reſtrain its Inquiries, and 
not permit a full and fatisfatory Examination. Un- 
til that be done, there will be always theſe two Ways 
left for evading the moſt apparent iti, 


Fir, That the Arguments being brovght i: 
Words, there may be Fallacy latent in them ; and 
the Conſequences being perhaps many in Train, 
way be ſome of them incoherent. There are few 
Diſcourſes ſo ſhort and clear, to which Men may 
not with Satisfaction enough to themſelves raiſe this 
— ow from br; — on viction 4 hr 
vi houi Reproach ingenuity or e- 
neſs, ſet themſelves free. ln 


Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilities may be evaded up- 
on this ion, that I know not ret all that may be 
faid on the contrary Side: And therefore, tho' a 
Man be beatep, it is not neceſſary he ſhould yield, 
not knowing what Forces there are in Reſerve be- 
hind. This is a Refuge 2gainſt Conviction, fo open 
and fo wide, that it is hard to determine, when a 
Man is quite out of the Verge of it. 

As is no more arbitrary than Percep- 
115 0 4 22 2282 

| wledge. hen the Agreement of any 
two Ideas appears to our Minds, whether immedi- 
ately, or by the Afiiſtance of Reaſon, I can no 
more veſuſe to perceive, no more avoid knowing it, 
than I can avoid ſeeing thuſe Objects which I turn 
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ity 

all the Meafores of it ; yet 
Knowledge and Aſſent, i 
and not employing our Faculties in 
any Truth. it were not fo, Ignorance, 
or Infidelity, could not in any Cafe be a F 
but where Men will act otherwiſe, and not fubmit 
to this Indolence, the greater Probability, I think, 
in that Caſe, will determine the Aﬀent ; and a 
Man can no more avoid affenting, or taking it to 
be true, where he perceives the greater Probabili- 
ty, than he can avoid knowing it to be true, where 
he perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 
two Ideas. If this be fo, the Foundation of Errour 
will lie in wrong Meaſures of Probability ; as the 
Foundation of Vice in wrong Meaſures of good. 


Fourthly, Authority, or the giving up our Aſſent 
to the common received Opinions, either of our Friends 
or Party, Neighbourhood or Country. How many 
Men have no other Ground for their Tenets, than 
the ſuppoſed Honeſty, or Learning, or Number of 
theſe of the fame Profeſſion? As if honeſt or 
learned Men could not err; or Truth were to be 
eſtabliſhed by the Vote of the Multitude. Yet this 
with moſt Men ſerves the Turn. All Men are 
Hable to Error, and moſt Men are in many Pcints 
by Paſfon or Intereff under Temptation to it. This is 
certain, that there is not an Opinion fo abſurd, which 
a Man may not receive upon this Ground ; there is 
no Errour to be named, which has not had its Pro- 
a Man ſhall never want crooked Paths 
to walk in, afudye ui; an: Lace honda of 
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that right, as to fay, there are not /o many Men in 
Erraours and wrong Opinions, as is commonly ſuppoſed : 
Nat that I think they embrace the Truth, but in- 
deed, becauſe concerning thoſe DcQrines they keep 
ſuch a Stir about, they have =o Thought, no Opinion 
at all, For if any one ſhould a little catechize the 
greateſt Part of the Partiſans of moſt of the Sets 
in the World, he would not find, concerning thoſe 
Matters are ſo zealous for, that they have any 
Opinions of their own : Much lefs would he have 
Reaſon to think that they took them upon the Exa- 
mination of Arguments, and Appearances of Proba- 
bility. They are reſolved to ſtick to a Party, that 
Education or Intereſt has engaged them in: And 
there, like the common Soldiers of an Army, ſhow 
their Courage and Warmth, as their Leaders direct, 
without ever examining, or fo much as knowing the 
Caufe they contend for. If a Man's Life ſhows 
that he has no ſerious Regard for Religion; for 
what Reaſon ſhould we think, that he beats his 
Head about the Opinions of his Church, and trou- 
bles himſelf to examine the Grounds of this or that 
Doctrine ? It is enough for him to obey his Leaders, 
to have his Hand and his Tongue ready for the 
Support of the common Cauſe, and thereby approve 
himſelf to thoſe who can give him Credit, Prefer- 
ment or ProteCtion in that Society. Thus Men be- 
come Profeſſors of, and Combatants for thofe Opi- 
nions, they were never convinced of, nor Proſelytes 
to; no, nor ever had fo much as floating in their 
Heads ; and though one cannot fay there are fewer 
improbable or erroneous Opinions in the World than 
there are, yet this is certain, there are fewer that 
actually aſſent to them, and miſtake them for 
Truths, than is imagined. 


CHAP. 
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. 
Of the Divifin of the Sciences. 


LL that can fall within the of hu- 
man Underſtanding, being either, Fir, The 
Nature of Things, their Relations, and their Man- 
ner of Operation : Or, Secondly, That which Man 
himſelf ought to do as a rational and voluntary Agent 
for the Attainment of any End, eſpecially Happineſs : 
Or, Thirdly, The Ways and Means whereby the 
Knowledge of both of theſe are attained and com- 
municated : I think Science may be properly divid- 
ed into theſe three Sorts. | 


Fir, The Knowledge of Things, their Conſti- 
tutions, Properties, and Operations, whether ma- 
terial or immaterial : This, in a little more enlarg- 
ed Senſe of the Word, I call ovezxy or Natural Phi- 
loſophy. The End of this is bare Speculative Truth, 
and whatſoever can afford the Mind of Man any 
ſuch, falls under this Branch : Whether it be Gad 
himſelf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of their Al- 
feftians, as Number, Figure, &c. 


Secondly, TipaxTmy, the Skill ofright-applying our 
own Powers and Actions for the Attainment 
Things good and uſeful. The moſt conſiderable 
under this Head, is Ethicks, which is the ſeeking 
out thoſe Rules and Meaſures of human Actions 
which lead to Happineſs, and the Means to practiſe 
them. The End of this is not bare Speculation, and 
the Knowledge of Truth; but right, and a Conduct 
funable thereto. 


Thirdly, The third Branch may be called Enyuwrinxu), 
or the Doctrine f Signs, the moſt uſual whereof be- 
ing Wards, it is aptly enough termed alſo 4%, 
Logick ; the Buſineſs whereof is to confider the Na- 
ture of Signs the Mind makes Uſe of for the Un- 
derſtanding of Things, or Tl its Knowledge 
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